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vi DEDICATION. 

system of government, the period is not very 
distantf at which you wili have means of re- 
dress in your own power. It may be nearer, 
perhaps, than any of us expect ; and I woald 
warn you to be prepared for it. Tlie King may 
possibly be advised to dissolve the preseutPar* 
liament a year or two before it expires of 
coarse^ and precipitate a new election, m hopes 
of taking the nation by surprise. If such a 
measure be in agitation, this very caution may 
defeat or prevent it. 

I cannot doubt that yon will unanimously 
assert the freedom of election, and vindicate 
your exclusive right to choose your represen- 
tatives. But other questions have been started, 
on which your determination should be equally 
clear and unanimous. Let it be impressed upon 
your minds, let it be instilled into your cnil- 
dren, that the liberty of the press is the j^alla- 
dium of all the civil, political, and religious 
rights of an Englishman : and that the right of 
juries to return a general verdict, in all cases 
whatsoever, is an essential part of our constitu- 
tion, not to be controlled or limLied by the- 
judges, nor, in any shape, questionable by the 
Legislature. The power of King, Lords, and 
. Commons, is not an arbitrary power*. They 

* This positive denial of an aibitrary power 
being vested in the legislature, is not, in tact, a 
new doctrine. When the Earl of Lindsey, in the 
year l675, brought a bill inUj the Houm; of Lords,. 
To prevent the dangers tchich might arite from 
persons disaffected to governmentt by which an 
oath aud penalty was to be imposed upon the 
members of boih Houses, it was affirmed in a 

trote&t, signed by tweuly-three lay Peers, (my 
Olds the Bishops were not accustomed to pro- 
test,) " That the privilege of sitting and voting 
** in Parliament, was an honour tliey had by 
** birth, and a right so inherent in them, and , 
" inseparable from them, thcU tiolhing could 
" take it azpaj/, but what by the law of the laud 
** must withal take away their lives, and cor 
" rupt their blood." These noble Peers (whose 
names are a reproach to their posterity) have, 
in this instance, solemnly denied the power of 
Parliament to alter the comtitation. Under u 
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are the'tnistees, not the owners, of the estate. 
The fee-simple is iittu. They cannot alienate^ 
they cannot waste. When we say that the Le> 

g'lslature is supreme, we mean, that it is the 
ighest power known to the constitatioo ; that 
it is the nighest in comparison with the other 
subordinate powers established by the laws. 
In this sense, the word supreme is relative, not 
absolute. The power of the Legislature is 
limited, not only by the general rules of natural 
justice, and the welfare of the community, but 
by the forms and |>rinciples of our particular 
constitution. If this doctrine be not true, we 
must admit, that King, Lords, and Commons, 
have no rule to direct their resolutions, but 
merely their own will and pleasure. They 
might unite the legislative and executive power 
in the same hands, and dissolve the constitution 
by an act of parliament. But, I am persuaded 
you will not leave it to the choice of teven hun- 
dred persons, notoriously corrupted by th^ 
Crown, whether seven millions of their equals 
sball be freemen or slaves t The certainty .of 
forfeiting their own rights, when they sacrifice 
those of the nation, is no check to a brutal, 
degenerate mind. Without insisting upon the 
extravagant concession made to. ilarry the 
Eighth, there are instances, in the history of 
other conntries, of a formal, deliberate sur- 
render of the public liberty into tlie hands of 
the Sovereign. If England does not share the 
same fate, it is because we have better resources 
than in the virtue of either House of Parlia- 
ment. 

I said, that the- liberty of the press is the pal- 
ladium of all your cighis, and that the right of 
the juries to return a general verdict is part of 
your constitution. To preserve the whole sys- 
tem, yon. must correct your Legislature. Wjth 
regard to any influence of the constituent over 
the conduct of the representative, tliere is little 
difiEcrence between a seat in Parlianvent for 
seven years, and a seat for life. The prosixtct 
of your resentment is too remote ; aoAalthough 

particular proposition, they have asserted a 
geaeral truth, in whicb every man in Eugland 
is concerned. ^ 
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I DEDICATE to you a Collection of Letters, 
written by one ofyoarselves, for the cominon 
V^iefit of OS all . They woold never have grown 
to thU siiEe, without yoar continued encourage- 
ment and applause. To me they originally owe 
nothing hut a healthy sangume con»timUoh. 
Under yowr care they have thriven. To you 
they are indebted for whatever ttrength or 
beauty they possess. When Kings and Mmistiirs 
are forgotten, when the force and direction of 
personal satire is no longer understood, and 
when measnrcis are only felt in their remotest 
consequences, litis book will, I believe, be 
found to contiun principles worthy to be trans- 
mitted to posterity. 'When you leave the unim- 
paired hereditary freehold to your children, 
you do but half yotir duty. Both liberty and 

Sroperty are precarious, unless the possessors 
ave sense and spirit enough to defend them. 
This is not the language of vanity. If I am a 
vain man, my gratinca&on lies within a narrow 
circle. I am the sole depository of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me. 

If an honest, and, I may truly alBrm, a labo- 
rious zeal for the public service, has criiven me 
any weight in your esteem, let me exhort and 
conjure you, never to suffer an invasion of your 
political constitution, however minute the in- 
Ktauce may appear, to pass by, without a deter- 
mined, persevering resistance. One precedent 
creates another. They soon accnmulate, and 
constitute law. What yesterday was fact, to> 
day is doctrine. Examples are i^upposed to 
justify the most dangerous measures ; and, 
where they do not suit exactly, the defect is 
supplied by analogy. Be a^tmred, that the laws 
which protect us in our civil rights, grow out 
of the constitution, and they must fall or flourish 
with it. This is not the cause of ficu^tion, or of 
party, or of any individual, but the common 
interest of every man in Britain. Although the 
KiDK should continue to support his present 

»t • _ , 
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except the iwl of jrHntin^ and ptMi^ing, wad 
wiMiMr or no the bkmkt or inutndoa, were 
properly filled op in the infomuilon ; bat that, 
whether the defendant had committed a crime 
or noty was no matter of consideration to twelve 
meOf who yet, apoo their oaths, were to pro* 
■oonce their peer guUty or not guUty. When 
we hear sach nonsense delivered from the 
bench, and find it supported by a laboared train 
of sophistry, which a plain nnderstanding is an- 
ablo to fcMlow, and which an anleamed jary, 
however it may shock their reason, cannot be 
sopposed qnalined to reftite, can it be wondered 
that they should reiam a verdict, perplexed* 
absard, or imperfectf Lord Mansfield has not 
yet explained to the world, why he accepted of 
a verdict which the court aHerwards set aside 
as illegal ; and which, as it took no notice of 
the inuendoei, did not even correspond with 
his own charge. If he had known his duty, he 
shoQld have sent the jury back. I speak ad- 
visedly, and am well assured, that no lawyer 
of cbariMter, in West-minster hall, will contra- 
diet me. To show the falsehood of Lord Mans- 
field's doctrine, it is not necessary to enter into 
the merits of the paper which produced the 
trial. If every line of it were treason, his 
charge to the jury would still be false, absurd, 
illegal, and unconstitutional. If I stated the 
merits of my Letter to the Kingt I should imitate 
Lord ManqjUld, and * tretvel out qf the record, 

* The following quotation from a speech de- 
livered by Lord cluUham, on the llth of De- 
cember, 1770, is talien with exactness. The 
reader will And it curious in itself, and very fit 
s» liein«ert4Kl here. *'My Lords, the verdict given 
•« in WtMMllMll'ft trial was, 'guiitv qf printtmg 
** and pukliahintonly;* upon which two motions 
** wrre made in court: one, in arrest of jndg- 
** mcnt, by the defiAdant's counsel, gmundcd 
** uptm the ambiguity of the verdict; the other, 
" by the counsel for the Crown, for a rule upon 
*' the defendant, to show cause why the verdict 
" should not be enUred up aocording to the 
** Ugal import of the words. On both motions 
" a rule was granted ; and spon after the matter 
*« was argaed befoone the Qoiut «f KiBf^ BckU. 
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When imm and ttaaon tpe«k pUinly, wtt do Bot 
waot mOhorHtisf to direct our nndcntondiiict. 
Yet, for the honour of the profeaaioii, I am con- 
tent to oppose one lawyer to another, especially 
when it happens that the King^ Attomey- 
Geueral has virtaally ditclaimed the doctrine 
by which, the Chief Justice meant to iniiure snc* 
cess to the proieoaticm. The opinion of the 
plfuntifl*8 coansel (however it may be otherwise 
inainiificant) is weighty in the scale of the de- 
fendanL my Lord Chief Justice de OreV, who 
filed the information cr q#lcio, is directly with 
me. If he baft eoocnrred in Lord Mansfield's 
doctrine, the trial mnst have been a very short 
one. The fiftcts were either admitted by Wood- 
&ll's counsel, or easily proved to the satisfius- 
tion of the jury. Bat Mr. de Orey, far from 
thinking he should acquit himself of his duty, 

** The noble Judge, when he delivered the 
" opinion of the court upon the verdict, went 
*' regularly through the whole of the proceed- 
'* inga at Nisi Pfitt, as well the evidence thi^t 
" had been given, as his own charge to ^e jury. 
" This prooeeding wiMdd have been very pro- 



** per, had a motion been made on either side 
<' tor a new trial ; because either a verdict given 
" contrary to evictenoe, or an improper charge 
« by the judge at Ni$i Prim, is held to be a 
" sufficient ground for grafting a new trial. 
'* But when a moticm is made in arrest of judg- 
'* ment, or fiur establishing the verdict, by eater- 
" ing it up accovding to the legal import of the 
** words. It must be on tbt ground orsomethi^g 
" appearing on the /ace qfihe record; and m 
*' court, in oousidenng wkether the veid^t shall 
'* be established or not, are so eoufined to the 
** record, that they cannot t^ke notice of atty 
" thing that does not appear on the face of it ; 
^ in the legal phrase, Mey cmmoC travel out €f 
** the record* The noble Judge did travel out 
« of the reodrd: and 1 affirm, that his discourse 
" w^AiBrreg^larttxtra^udiciaJLt aud«a|precc<2«nt- 
<* od. His apparent inotive tor doUw what he 
^' knew to be wrong, was that he might have an 
« opportunity of telling the public extra^uM- 
<* maUjf, that tlia oth«r three Judges concurred 
'** to Um daetnuA laid down in liU obafff •'* 



J.y hanly j.rovin- iUf IjicI-', filtered laipely, 
and, I fonti'S", iiul uillioul ahility, iiilo lli«;(lt-- 
i>i<>iits otthc |)a))('i', which he caiU'<i i\.f,,(ti(iouif 
lihfl. lie dwelt but liuhtly upon tliose points, 
which (according to Lord .Mansfield) were the 
only matter of coiihidenition to the jury. Th« 
ciiminal intent» the libeUouH matter, the per> 
niclOQS tendency of the paper itself, were the 
topics on which he principally insisted, and of 
which, for more than an hoar, he tortared hit 
facalties to convince the jury. If he agreed ia 
opinion with Lord MausAeld, his discourse was 
impertinent, ridiculous, and unieasonable. But, 
understanding the law as I do, what he said was 
at lea.H consistent, and to the purpose. 

[f any honest man should sUii be inclined to 
leave tne construction of iibclH to the court, I 
would entreat him to consider what a dreadful 
complication of hard.ships he imposes upon his 
fellow-subjects. In the nrst place, the prosecu- 
tion commences by information of an officer of 
the Crown, not by the regular constitutional 
mode of indictment before a grand jury. As the 
fac^ is usually admitted, or. In general, can 
easily be proved, the office of the |>etty jury is 
nugatory. The court then judges of the nature 
and extent of the offence, and determines, ad 
arbitriumf the quantum of the punishment, 
from a small fln6 to a heavy one, to repeated 
^Rrhipping, to pillory, and unlimited imprison- 
ment. Cutting off ears and noses might still be 
inflicted by a resolute judge: but I will be can- 
did enough to »uppose, that penalties, so appa- 
rently shocking to humanity, would not bb 
haaarded in thes^ times. In all other criminal 
prosecutions, the jury decides upon the fact and 
the crime in one word, and the court pronounces 
a certain sentence, which is the sentence of the 
law, not of the judge. I f Lord Mansfield's doc 
trine he received, the jury must either find a 
verdict of acqnit«al, contrary to evidence, which, 
I can conceive, might be done by very consci- 
entious men, rather than tract a fellow-creature 
to Lord Mansfield's mercy, or they must leave 
to the court two offices, never bat in this in- 
stance united, of finding gailty, «nd awarding 
punishment. 

'* Bat," sayi thit honett Eord Chief Justice. 
" If the paper be not ciimtaMl* the deliQidaat 
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"t^hongli found guilty by his peers) is in no 
** danger, for he may move the conrt in arrest 
" of judgment." Trne, my good Lord ; but who 
is to determine upon the motion t Is not the 
court still to decide, whether judgment shall be 
entered up or not? -and is not the defendant this 
way as effectually deprived of judgment by his 
peers, as if he were tried in a court of civil law, 
or in the chambers of the Inquisition? It is^'ou^ 
my Lord, who then try the crime, not the jnry. 
As to the probable effect of the motion in arrest 
of jQdgment, I shall only observe, that no rea- 
sonable man would be so eager to possess him- 
self of the invidions power of inflicting punish- 
ment, if he were not prc'determined to make 
use of it. 

Again, we are told that judge and jury have a 
distinct office ; that the jury is to find the fact, 
and the judge to deliver the law. De jure re- 
spondent Juaice$, de facto JuratL The dictun^ i« 
true, though not in the sense given to it by Lord 
Mansfield. The jury are undoubtedly to deter- 
mine the fact; that is, whether the defendant 
did, or did not, commit the crime charged 
against him. Thejadge pronounces the sentence 
annexed by law to that fact so found ; and if, in 
the conrse of the trial, any question of law arises, 
both the counsel and the jury must, of neces- 
sity, appeal to thejadge, and leave it to his de- 
cision. An exception^ or plea in bar^ may be 
allowed by the conrt ; but, when is^ue is joined, 
and the jury have received their charge, it is not 
possible in the nature of things, for them to se- 
parate the law from the fact, unless they think 
proper to return a special verdict. 

It has also been aUedged, that, although a 
common jury are sufficient to determine a plain 
matter of fact, they are not qualified to com , 

Srehend the meaning, or to judge of the ten- 
ency of a seditious libel. In answer to this 
objection (which, if well founded, would prove 
nothing as to the strict right -of returning a. 
general verdict) I might safely deny the truth of 
the assertion. Englishmen of that rank from 
which juries are usually taken, are not so illi- 
terate as (to serve a particular purpose) they arc 
now represented. Or, admitting the Uuot, Ie| a 
^peelal jury be summoned in all eases of ditt- 
•ultj tad fmi^rtanet, and the objcctkni ii le. 
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Moved. Bat the tnitk is, thmt* If a ptner, np- 
potcd to be a libel apon gorenuBent, De m oo- 
aeerely worded, that twelve conuaoa ncn can- 
Bot poMiblv tee the leditkMu meaainc and 
taadcncy of it, it is ia effect no libel. It eaa- 
aot inflaair the aiinds of the people, iior alicaata 
their affections from government; for they no 
vore nnderstand what it means, thaa if it were 
pablikhed in a Ungnage nnknown to them. 

Upon the whole nutter, it appears, to my 
anderstanding, clear, beyond a doabt, that if, 
in any fotare prosecatioii for a seditious libel, 
the iary shooTd bring in a verdict of acquittal, 
not warranted by the evidence, it will be ow- 
ing to the laUe and absuid doctrines laid down 
by Lord Manslield. Disgusted at the odious 
artifices made use of by the Judge to ndslead 
and perplea them, guarded against his sophi^ 
try, and convinced of the nlaehood or his 
assertions, they may, perhaps, determine to 
thwart his detestable purpose, and defeat him 
at any rate. To him, at least, they will do mb- 
Hmmtial Jauiict, Whereas, if the whole charge 
laid in the information be fiurly and honestly 
submitted to the jury, there is no reason what- 
soever to presume thst twelve men, upon their 
oaths, will not decide impartially between the 
King and the defendant. The numerous in- 
stances, in our state trials, of verdicts recoveied 
fur the Kiuf , uficiently refiUc the false and 
scandalous imputations thrown out by the abet* 
tors of Lord Mansfield, upon the integrity of 
juries. But, even admitting the supposition, 
that, in times of universal discontent, arasiii|; 
from the notorious mal-administration of public 
affairs, a seditious writer should escape punish- 
meat, it makes nothing against my general 
argument. If juries are fallible, to what other 
tribunal shall we appeal f If juries cannot safely 
be tmtted, shall we unite the oOces of judge 
and jury, so wisely divided by the constitution, 
and trust implicitly to Lord Mansfield t Are the 
Judges of the Court of King's Bench awre likely 
to be unbiassed and impartial than twelve yeo- 
men, burgesses, or gentlemen, taken indifferent- 
ly from the county at laraet Or, in short, shall 
there be no decision, untU we have innitaled a 
tribunal from which no postilde abose or iaoon- 
▼eoience what«p«vBr cw u\mi U 1 am mH 
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ly Bditaken, these aaestions tMny a deci- 

ive answer alone with them. 

Havina dearedthe freedom of the press from 
a restnunt equally unnecessary and illeaal, I 
retom to the vse which has been made of it in 
the present pablication. 

National reflections, I confess, are not justified 
in theory, nor uuon any general principles. To 
know how well they are deserved, and how 
insUy they have been applied, we must have 
the evidence of facts before ns. We must be 
conversant with the Scots in private life, juid 
observe their principles of acting to as, and to 
each other ; the enaracteristic prudence, the 
selfish natkmaliw, the indefetigable smile, the 
pereeverlng assiouity, the everlasting profession 
of a discreet and moderate resentment. If the 
instance were not too important for an experi- 
ment, it might not be amiss to confide a liltle in 
their integrity. Without any abstract reasoning 
anon causes and effects, we shall soon be con- 
vinced, by experience, that the Scots trans- 
Slantrd from their own country, are always a 
istinct and separate body from the people 
who receive them. In other settlements, they 
only love themselves: in England, they cordial. 
ly love themselves, and as cordiaJly hate their 
faeighboars. Tor the ronainder of their good 
qualities I must appeal to the reader's observa- 
tion, unless he will accept of my Lord Barring- 
Um*s aaUioril^ in a letter to the late Lord Met- 
c<Mnfe,publisned by Mr. Let : he expresses him- 
MAi with a truth and accuracy not very com- 
mon in his Lordship's lucubrations. ** And 
'* Cochbum, Ukt mott qf hia countrymen, is as 
" aljcct to uiose above him, as he is insolent 
" to those below him." I am far from meaning 
to impeach the articles of the union. If the 
true spirit of those articles were religioasly ad- 
hered to, we should not see sach a multitude of 
Scotch commoners in the lower-house, as repre- 
sentatives of English boroughs, while not a 
siBfle Scotch borough is ever represented by 
an Englishman. We should not see English 
peerages given to Scotch ladies, or to the elder 
sons of Scotch peers, and the number of iixtten 
doubled and trebled by a scandalous evasion of 
the act of union. If it should ever be thought 
advlaeabte to dissolve an act, the Yiolatioa or 
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obscrvftnoe of which is invariably directed by 
the advantage and interest of the Scots, 1 shslf ' 
say very sincerely witli Sir Edward Coke*"* 
** when poor England stood alone, and had not 
" the access of another kingdom, and yet had 
" more and a5 potent enemies as it now hath» 
" yet the King of England prevailed." 

bome opinion may now be expected from me* 
upon a point of equal delicacy to the writer, and 
hazard to the printer. When the character of 
the Chief Magistrate is in question, more mast 
be understood than may be safely expressed. 
If it be really a part of our constitation, and not 
a mere dictum of the law, that the king can do 
no wron^t it is not the only in5tance, in the 
wisest ot human institutions, where theory is at 
variance with practice. That the Sovereign of 
this country is not amenable to any form of 
trial known to the laws, is unquestiouable. But 
exemption from punislunent )» a singular privi- 
lege annexed to the royal character, and no way 
excludes the possibility of deserving it. Plow 
long, and to what extent, a King of England 
may be protected by the forms, when he violates 
the spirit, of the constitution, deserves to be 
considered. A mistake in this matter proved 
fatal to Charles and his son. For my own part, 
fur from thinking that the King can do no wrong, 
far from sutTering myself to be deterred or im- 
posed upon by the language of forms, in oppo- 
sition to the substantial evidence of truth, it* it 
were my misfortune to live under the inauspi- 
cioub reign oi a Prince, whose whole life was 
employed in uue base, contemptible struggle 
wiUi the free spirit of his people, or in the de- 
testable endeavour to corrupt their moral prin- 
ciples, 1 would not scruple to declare to him, 
" dir. you alone are the author of the greatest 
wrong to your subjects and to yourself. In« 
" stead of reigning iu the hearts ot your people^ 
" instead of commanding their lives and foe- 
" tunes through the medium of their affections,. 
" has not the strength of the crown, whether 
** influence or prerogative, been uniformly ex- 
" erted, for eleven years together, to support a 
" narrow pitiful system of government, which 
" defeats, itself, and answers no one purpose of 
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" ttitX nawer, profit or personal satisfaction to 
" you f With the greatest unappropriated re. 
'* venae of any prince in Europe, have we noU 
" seen you reduced to such vile and sordid dis- 
" tresnesy as would have conducted any oUier 
" man to a prison Y With a great military, and 
** the greatest naval power ,in the known world, 
" have not foreign nations repeatedly insulted 
" you with impunity t Is it not notorious, that 
" the vast revenues, extorted from the. labour 
and industry of youi* subjects, and giveu you 
to do houonr to yourself and to the nation, 
are dissipated in corrupting their representa- 
" tives? Are you a Fnnce of the house of 
" Hanover, and do you exclude all the leading 
<* Whig families from your councils? Do yoa 
" proress to govern according to law, and w it 
'' consistent with that profession, to impart your 
" confidence and affection to those men only 
" who, though now, perhaps, detached from 
" the desfierate cause of the Pretender, are 
" marked in this country by an hereditary at*> 
<* tachment to high and arbitrary principles of 
" govemTTtentt Are you so infatuated as to 
** take the sense of your people from the repre- 
* ' sentation of ministers, or from the shouts of a 
' * mob, notoriously hired tosurround your coach, 
** or stationed at a theatre *{ And it you are in 
" reality, that public man, that King, tliat 2ila- 
" gistrate, which these questions suppose you 
'* to be, is it any answer to your people, to say, 
" That, among your domestics, yoa are good. 
**- humoured : that toone lady, you are faithful ; 
" that to your children, you are indiUgeatt Sir, 
'* the man who addresses you in these terms, is 
** your best friend. He would willingly hazard 
** bis life in defence of your title to the ciown; 
*' and, if power be your object, will still sIlow 
** you how possible it is for a King of England, 
" by the noblest means, to be the must absolute 
" Prince in Europe. You have no enemies. Sir, 
" but Uiose who persuade you to aim at' power 
" without right, and who think it flattery to 
*' tell you, tliat the character of King dissolves 
" the natural relation between guilt and punish- 
'• menu" 

I cannot conceive that there is a heart so cal- 
lous, or an understanding so depraved, as to 
attend to a discourse of this nature, and not lo 
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feel the ferae of it. Bat where ie th« 
amooff tboee who have accew to the deeet* re* 
•olate end honett enoogh to deliver itt The 
liberty of the press is oar only reeoarce. It will 
ooaitDand an aadience, when every honest aun 
in the kingdom is excladed. This gloitoos pri- 
vilege may be a seoority to the King, as ww as 
a resource to his people. Had there been no 
star-chambert there would have been no rebel- 
lion against Charles the First. The constant 
censure and admonition of the press would have 
corrected his conduct, prevented a civil warr 
and saved him from an ignominioos death. I 
am no friend to the doctrine of precedents, ex- 
clusive of right ; though lawyers often tell as, 
that, whatever has b^n once done, may law- 
ftally be done again. I shall conclude this Pre- 
fhce with a quotation, applicable to the sak^iect, 
from a foreign writer*, whose Essay on the 
English Consutntion 1 beg leave to recommend 
to the public, as a performance deep* solid^ 
and ingenious. 

" In short, whoever considers what it is that 
" constitutes the moving principle of what we 
" call great affairs, and the invincible sensiUlity 
" of man to the opinion of his fellow-creatures, 
*' will not hesiUte to affirm, that if it were bos- 
" sible for the liberty of the press to exist in a 
" deM>otic government, and (what is not less 
" difllcalt) for it to exist without changing the 
*' constitution, this liberty of the press would 
*' alone form a counterpoise to the power ot the 
" prince. If, for example, in an empire of the 
east, a sanctuary confd be found, which, ren- 
dered respectable by the ancient religion of 
" the people, might insure safety to thoee who 
" should bring thither their observations of any 
" kind ; and that, from thenee, printed pvpen 
'* should issue, which, under a certain seal, 
^ might be equally respected ; and which, in 
" their daily appearance, should examine and 
** freely discuss tiM conduct of the cadis, the 
" bashaws, the viair, the divan, and the saltan 
'* himself; that would introduce immediately 
*< some degree of liberty." 
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ADDRESSED TO TIIE 

Prudo' of the Public Adtertiner. 

SIR, January 21, 17^. 

IHE ftubmission of a free people to tlie execa* 
tive antbority of government, is no more than 
a compliance with laws which they themselves 
have enacted. While the national honoar ia 
flrmly maintained abroad, and while justice 
is impartially administered at home, the obe- 
dience of the subject will be voluntary, cheer- 
ful, and, I might almost say, unlimited. A 
generous nation is gratefnl even tot the preser- 
vation of its rights, and willingly extends the 
respect due to the office of a good prince into 
an affection for his person. Loyalty, in the 
heart and understanding of an Englishman, is 
a rational attachment to the guardian of the laws. 
Prejudices and passion have sometimes carried 
it to a criminal length, and, whatever foreigners 
may imagine, we know that Englishmen have 
erred as much in a mistaken zeal for particular 
persons and families, as they ever did in defence 
of what they thought most dear and interesting 
to themselves. 

It naturally fills us with resentment, to see 
such a temper insulted and abused. In reading 
the history of a free people, whose rights have 
been invaded, we are interested in their cause. 
Our own feelings tell us how long they ought to 
kave submitted^ and at what moment it would 
have been treachery to themselves not to have 
resisted. How much warmer will be our resent- 
ment, if experience should bring the fatal ea- 

kple home to oorselvcst 
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Tha •itoation of this coantry It aluulDf 
enough, to rouse the attention of every man, who 
pretends to a concern for the pnblio welfare. 
Appearances justify suspicion ; and when the 
aat'ety of a nation is at stake, suspicion is a jost 
ground of inquiry. Let us enter into it with 
candour and decency. Respect is due to the 
station of ministers ; and, if a resolution must 
at last be taken, there is none so likely to be 
supported with firmness, as that which has been 
adopted with moderation. 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends ao 
much upon the administration of its govern- 
ment, that, to be acquainted with the merit of a 
ministry we need only observe the condition of 
the people. If we see them obedient to the laMrs, 
prosperous in their industry, united at home, and 
respected abroad, we may reasonably presume, 
that their affairs are conducted by men of expe- 
rience, abilities, and virtue. If, on the contrary, 
we see an universal spirit of distrust and dissa/- 
tisfuction, a rapid decay of trade, dissensioiiti in 
all parts of the empire, and a total loss of re- 
spect iu the eyes of foreign powers, we may pro- 
nounce, without hesitation, that the government 
of that country is weak, distracted, and corrupt. 
The multitude, in all coantrieM, are patient to a 
certain point. Ill usage may rouse their indig. 
nation, and hurry them into excesses ; but the 
original fault is in government. Perhaps there 
never was an instance of a change, in the cir- 
euniKtancGS and temper of a whole nation, so 
sudden and extraordinary as that which the mis- 
conduct of ministers hM* within these few years, 
produced in Great Britain. When our gracious 
Sovereign ascended the throne, we were a flou- 
rishing and a contented people. If the personal 
▼irtues of a king could have msured the happi- 
ness of his subjects, the scene could not have 
altered so entirely as it has done. The idea of 
uniting all parties, of trying aU characters, antl 
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difltrilNrting the ofllees of eUte by rotation, was 
gracioiu and benevolent to an extreme, though 
it has not yet produced the many talntary effects 
which were intended by it. To say nbthing ot 
the wisdom of sach a plan, it nndoabtedly aroae 
from an naboanded goodness of heart, in which 
folly had no share. It was not a caprieions par- 
tiality to new laces ; it was not a nataral tarn for 
low intrigue : nor was it the treaeheroos amuse- 
ment o{ doable and triple negociations. No, 
Sir, it arose from a continued anxiety, in the 
purest of all i>08sible hearts, for the general wel> 
fare. Unfortunately for us, the event has not 
been answerable to the design. After a rapid 
succession of changes, we are reduced to that 
state which hardly any change can mend. Yet 
there is no extremity of distress, which, of itselff 
ought to reduce a great nation to despair. It is 
not the disorder, but the physician : it is not a 
casual concurrence of calamitous circumstancest 
it is the pendcions hand of government which 
alone can make a whole people desperate. 

Withoat much political sagacity, or any ex. 
traordinary depth of observation, we need only 
mark bow the principal departments of the state 
are bestowed, and look no farther for the true 
cause of every nuschief that befalls us. 

Hie* flnanccs of a nation, sinking under its 
debts and expenses, are committed to a young 
nobleman already rained by play. Introduced 

• The duke of Grafton took the office of Secre- 

tary of State, with an engagement to support 

he Marqt&is of Rockinp^ham's administration. 

ie resigned, however, m a little time, under 

iretience t^t he could not act without Lord 

•hatham, nor boar to see Mr. Wilkes abandoned: 

ut that under Lord Chatham he would act in 

ty oflice. This was the signal ol Lord Itock- 

goam'i» diimiissicMi. Whea Lurd Chatham eaasa 

, the Doke got poswaak>a of the Trcaiiary» 

^deif mark the «ouae(|iiSAce I 
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to act ander the aospices of Lord Chatham, snd 
left at the head of affairs hy that noblemaa'a re- 
treat, he became minbiter by accident : bat de- 
•erting the principles and professkMifl which gave 
him a moment's popularity, we see him, from 
every honoorable engagement to the public, an 
apostate by design. As for business, the world 
yet knows nothing of his talmtta or resolution; 
milem a wayward, wavering inconsistency be a 
mark of genius, and caprice a demonstration of 
tpirit. It may be said, perhaps, that it is his 
Grace's province, as surely it is his passion, ra* 
t her to distribute than to save the public money ; 
and that while Lord Korth is Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the First Lord of the Treasury 
may be as thoughtless and extravagant as he 
pleases. 1 hope, however, he will not rfly too- 
much on the fertility of Lord North's genius for 
inance : His Lordship is yet to give us the first 
proof of his abilities. It may be candid to sop- 
pose, that he has hitherto voluntarily concealed 
his talents ; intending, perhaps, to astonish \hp 
vorld,wben we least expect it,with a knowledge 
of trade, a choice of expedients, and a depth of 
resourcesr equal to the necessities, and far be. 
yond the hopes of his country. He must now 
exert the whole power of his capacity, if he 
would wish us to foiget, that, since he has been 
in office, no plan has been formed, no system ad* 
liered to, nor any one imp<ntant measure adopt- 
ed for the relief of public credit. I f his plan for 
the service of the current year be not irrevocably 
Axed on, let me warn him to think seriously of 
«oaieqaencet, before he ventures to increase the 
yohllc debt. Outraged and oppressed as we are, 
this nation will not bear, after a six years' peace, 
to see new millions borrowed, without an even- 
tual dimhmtion of debt, or reduction of interest. 
Hie Attempt might rouse a spirit of resentment 
wfaieh mi^t reach beyond the Mcrifice of a mi- 
i«8ier. At to the debt upon the civU list, the 
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people of England expect, that it will net be paid 
wittaoot a strict inquiry how it was incurred. If 
it must be paid by Pariiament, let me advine the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to think of some 
better expedient than a lottery. To support an 
expensive war, or in circumstances of absolute 
necessity, a lottery may, perhaps, be allowable ; 
but, berides that it is at all times the very worst 
way of raising money upon the people, 1 think 
it ill becomes the royal dignity, to have the 
debts of a King provided for, like the repairs of 
a country bridge, or a decayed hospital. The 
management of the King's aiffairs in the Ilonse 
of Commons, cannot be more disgraced than it 
has l>een. A leading minister* repeatedly called 
down for absolute ignorance, ridiculous motions 
ridiculously withdrawn, deliberate plann dii«con- 
certed, and a week's preparation of graceful ora- 
tory lost in a moment, give us some, though not 
adequate, ideas of Lord North's parliamentary 
abilities and influence. Yet, before he had the 
misfortune of being Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer* he was neither an object of derision to hia 
enemies, nor of melancholy pity to his friends. 
A series of ineonsbtent measures has alienated 
the colonies, from their duty as subjects, and 
from their natural affections to their common 
country. When Mr. Grenville was placed at the 
head of the treasury, lie felt the impossibility of 
Oreat Britain's supporting such an establish- 
ment, as her former successes had made indis- 
pensible, and .at the same time of giving any 
sensible relief to foreign trade, and to the weight 
of the public debt. He thought it equitable, that 
those parts of the empire which had benelited 
most by the expenses of the war, should contri- 
bute something to the expenses of the peace» 
and he had no doubt of the constitutional right 
vested in parliament to raise the contribution. 

* This happened frtqoeotly to poor Lord Kortli. 
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Bat» nafertsiifttelj for thi* country, Mr. 6i 
▼iUe was at any rate to be diitreMed, bocau»c 
lie was minuter ; and Mr. Pitt* and Lord Cam- 
den were tu be tlie patron* of Americai becaiuo 
they were in opposition. Their declaration gave 
m>irit and argument to the colonies ; and while, 
perhapSf they meant no more than the rain of a 
minister, they, in effect, divided one half of the 
empire from the other. 

Under one adminiAtration the stamp-act ia 
made ; under the second it is repealed ; under 
the third, in spite of all eKperience, anew mode 
of taxing the colonies is invented, and aquetiiion 
revifred which ought to have been buried in ob- 
livion. In these circumstHoces a new office is 
established for Uie business of the plantation*, 
and the Earl of Hillsborough called forth, at a 
most critical season, to govern America. The 
choice, at least, announced to us a man of supe- 
rior capacity and knowledge. Whether he be 
,ao or nut, let his dispatches, as far as they. have 
■ppvared, let his measures, as far as-they-Aave 
operated, determine for him. In the fonti|pr vre 
have seen strong assertions without proof, -de- 
clamation without argument, and violent cen. 
•urcs without dignity or moderation ; but neither 
correctness in the composition, nor judgment in 
the design. As for his measures, let it be re- 
membered, that he was called upon to conciliate 
and unite ; and that, when he entered into office, 
the most refractory of the colonics were still dis- 
posed to proceed, by the constitutional methods 
of petition and remonstrance. Since that period 
they have been driven into excesses little short 
of rebellion. Petitions have been hindered from 
reaching the throne ; and the continuance of one 
of the principal assemblies rested upon an arbi- 



* Yet Junius has been called the partisaa«f 
Lord Chatham 1 
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thay condition*, vfaloh considering the temper 
they were in, it was impossible they should com- 
ply with ; and which would have availed no- 
thing as to th« general question, if it had been 
eompHed with. So violent, and, I believe, I may 
call it, so nnconstltational, an exertion of the 
prerogative, to say nothing of the weak, ii\)udi- 
cioos terms in which it was conveyed, gives us 
as humble an opinion of his Lordship's capa- 
city, as it does of his temper and moderation. 
'While we are at peace with other nations, our 
military forre may, perhaps, be spared to 
support the Eail of Hillsborough's measures in 
America. Whenever that fbrce shall be neces* 
sarily withdrawn or dimini^ed, the dismission 
of such a minister will neither console us for hit 
imprudence, nor remove the settled resentment 
of a people, who, complaining of an act of the 
legislature, are outraged by an nnwarrantabld 
stretch of prerogative, and, supporting their 
claims by argument, are insulted with decla- 
mation. 

- Drawing lots, would be a prudent and reason- 
able method of appointing the officers of state, 
ootnpared to a late disposition of the Secretary's 
ofBee. ■ Lord Rochfbrd was acquainted with the 
affaln and temper of the southern courts ; Lord 
Weymouth was equally qualified for either de- 
partment t, by what unaccountable caprice has 
k happened, that the latter, who pretends to no 
•xperienee whatsoerer, is removed to the moel 
Important of the two departments, and the for* 
ver, by preference, placed in an oAce where 



• * That tiiey should retract one of th^r resoin*. 
tions, and erase the entry of it. 

t It was pretended that the £arl of Rochford, 
while ambassador in France, had quarrelled 
with the' Duke of Cholsi'Ul ; and that, therefore, 
he was appointed to the Kortbem Departmenl, 
9Qt of compliment to the French miiuster. 
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-Mrth and fortane are aiiited,we expect the noUe 
pride and independance of a man of spirit, not 
■ the aerviie humiliating complaisance of a cour- 
tier. Aa to the goodness of his heart, if a proof 
of it be taken from the facility of never refosinf , 
-what conclusion shall we draw from the inde- 
cency of never performing t And if the disoi- 
pUne of the army be in any degree preserved, 
what thanks are due to a man, whose cares, 
notoriously confined to filling up vacancies, 
have degraded the ofllce of commander in chiefs 
into- a broker of commissions t 

With reject to the navy, I shall only say that 
this country is so highly indebted to Sir Edward 
Hawke, that no expense should be spared, to 8e> 
enre to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of jna> 
tice is, perhaps, the firmest bond to secure a 
cheerful submission of the people, and to m- 
gage their affections to government. It is not 
sufficient that questions of private right or wnmg 
are justly decided, nor that judges are superior 
to the vileness of pecuniary corruption. Jeffe- 
ries himself, when the court had no interest, 
was an upright jodge. > A court of justice may 
be subject to another sort of bias, more impoiw 
• tant and pernicious, as it reaches beyond the in- 
terest of individualM, and affects the whole com- 
munity. A judge under the influence of govern- 
ment, may be honest enough in the decision ot 
private causes, yet a traitor to the public.-- 
When a victim is marked out by the ministry, 
this judge will offer himself to perform the sa- 
crifice. He will not scruple to prostitute his 
dignity, and betray the sanctity of his office, 
whenever an arbitrary point is to be carried for 
government, or the resentment of a court to be 
gratified. 

These principles and proceedings, odiom and 
.contemptible as they are, in effect are no lew 
injudicious. A wise and gOMroiu peofdc an 
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ruused by every appearance of oppresbive, nur 
constitutional nicasnrei, wlietlier those measaros 
are supported only by the power of government , 
or masked under Uie forms of a court of justice. 
Prudence and self-preservation will oblige the 
most moderate dispositions, to make common 
eanse, even with a man whose conduct they cen- 
sure, if they see him persecuted in a way, which 
the real spirit of tlie laws will not justify. The 
facts on which these remarks are founded, are 
too notorious to require an application. 

This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold 
a nation overwhelmed with debt ; her revenues 
wasted , her trade declining ; the alTcctions of 
her colonies alienated ; the duty of the magi- 
strate transferred to the soldiery ; a gallant ar- 
my, which never fought unwillingly but against 
their fellow-snbijecis, mouldering away for want 
of the direction of a man of common abilities 
and spirit ; and, in the last instance, the admi- 
nistration of justice become odious and suspect- 
ed to the whole body of the people. This de- 
plorable scene admits of but one addition ; that 
we are governed by counsels ftota which a rea- 
sonable man can expect no remedy but poison ; 
no relief but death. 

If, by the immediate interposition of Frovi- 
ience, it were possible for us to escape a crisis 
8o full of terror and despair, posterity will not 
believe the history of the present times. They 
will eitlicr conclude that our distresses were 
imaginary, or that i» e had the good fortune to be 
governed by men of acknowledged integrity and 
-wisdom : They will not believe it possible, that 
their ancestors could have survived or recover- 
ed from so desperate a condition, while a Duke 
of Orafton was Prime Minister,and a Lord Korth 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; a Weymouth and 
a Hillsborough Secretaries uf State ; a Oranby 
Commander in Chief; and a Manstield Chic/ 
CriBii»al Judge of the kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 
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LEITER II. 



TO THE 

PriKter of the PwUk AdreHher. 
SIR, January «6, V(^. 

xVlSt kingdom swarms with svoh numbers of It- 
lonioas robbers <^ private character and virtaey 
that no honest or good man is safe ; especially 
as these cowardly, bate assassins stab in the 
dark, without having the courage to sign their 
real names to their male^'oleiit and wicked pro. 
dactions. A writer, who signs himself Juniut^ 
in the FabTic Advertiser of the filst instant* 
opens the deplorable situation of his country, in 
a very affecting manner. With a pompous pa. 
rade of his candour and decency, he tells us, 
that we see disKnsions in all parts of the empire, 
an universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion, and a total loss of respect towards ns ia 
the eyes of foreign powers. But this writer* 
with all his boasted candour, has not told as the 
real cans6 ot the evils he so pathetically ennme 
rates. I shall take the liberty to explain the 
cause for him. Junius, and such writers as him- 
self, occasion all the mischief complained of, by 
falsely and maliciously traducing the best cha- 
racters in the kingdom ; for when our deluded 
people at home, and foreigners, abroad, read 
the poisoBoas and inflammatory libels that are 
daily published with impunity, to vilify those 
who are any way distinguished by their goo4 
i|uaUtles and eminent virtues ; when Uiey find 
no notice takei^ of, or reply given to these slaa 
derovt tongues and pens, their conclusion is* 
ibat both the ministers and the nation have beea 
/airly described, and they act accordingly. ■ J| 
thmk it, therefore, the duty of every good citi« 
acn to ftand forth, aed endeavour to undeceire 
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the pablie, when the vilest arts are made nae of 
to defiime and blacken the brightest character* 
aaumg as. An eminent anthor aifirma It to be 
almost as criminal to hear a worthy man tra- 
4BCed» without attempting his jastification, as to 
be the author of the calumny against him. For 
my own part, I think it a sort of mispriaioii of 
treason against soci^y. Ko man, therefore, 
who knows Lord Oranby, can possibly bear so 
good and great a character most vilely abused* 
without a warm and just mdignation against this 
Imiusy this high-priest of envy, malice, and all 
■ncharitableness, who has endeavoured to sa. 
eriflce oar beloved commander in chief, at the 
altars of his horrid deities. Kor is the injury 
done to his Lordship alone, butto theidioleua. 
tkm, which may too soon feel the contempt and 
consequently the attacks, of our late «iemies» 
if they can be induced to believe, that the per- 
son on whom the safety of these kingdoms so 
much depends, is unequal to his high station, 
and destitute of those qualities which form a 
good general. One would have thought that his 
Lordship's services In the cause of his countr>', 
from the battle of Culloden to his most glorious 
tfOOclnsioB of the late war, might have enUtled 
him to common respect and decency at least ; 
bMt this nncaadid, indecent writer, has gone so 
Aur as to tarn one of the most amiable max of 
the age, into a stupid, unfeeling, and senseless 
bdng I poss essed , incleed, of a personal cou- 
nge, but void of those essential qualities which 
Asttagalsh the commander from the commoa 
iokUw. 

A very loiig, uninterrupted, impartial, (I will 
add, a most disinterested firiendihip) with Lord 
Oraaby, gives me the right to affirm, that all Ju- 
tflasPs asserttons are false and scandalous. Lord 
Oraaby's courage, though of the brightest and 
aoit ardent kind, is amongst the lowest of his 
«»aitroiugood qualities : he was formed to ex- 
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«■! In w«r, by nature's liberality to his mind at 
wdi as person. Educated and instmcted by hia 
iKMt noble fatlier, and a most spirited as well 
as excellent scholar, the present Bishop of Ban* 
for, he was trained to the nicest sense of ho- 
nour, and to the truest and noblest sort of 
pxide, that of never doing or suffering a mean 
•etion. A sincere love and attachment to his 
king and country, and to their glory, first im- 
pelled him to the field, where he never gained 
anght but honour. He impaired, through hit 
bounty, his own fortune ; for his bounty, which 
this writer would in vain depreciate, is founded 
upon the noblest of the human affections ; it 
flows fron\ a heart melting to goodness; from the 
most refined humanity. Can a man, who is de- 
scribed as unfeeling and void of reflectiun, be 
constantly employed in seeking proper objects, 
on whom to exercise those glorious virtues of 
compassion and generosity f The distressed of- 
ficer, the soldi«r, the widow, the orphan, imd a 
long list besides, know that vanity has no sliare 
in his frequent d<mati(ms ; he gives, because he 
feels their distresses. Nor has he ever been 
rapacious with one hand, to be bountiful with 
the other. Yet tiiis uncandid Junius would in- 
sinuate, that the dignity of the cuminauder in 
chief, is depraved into the base oifice of a com- 
mission-broker; that is. Lord Granby bargains 
for the sale of conunissions ; for it must have 
this meaning, if it has any at ail* But where 
is the man living, who can justly charge his 
Lordship with such mean practices 1 Why does 
not Junius |Nroduce him 1 Jumus knows that he 
has no other means of wounding this hero, than 
from some missile weuptm, shot from an obscure 
comer. He seeks, as all such de£smatory wri* 
tersdo, 

s porger e eoccf 

J5a vuigum amtigua*, 

to ndae iotpiciim in the minds of the people. 
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was newtr upon a more respectable footing with 
regard to discipliiie and all the essentials that 
can form good soldiers. Lord Ligonier deliver- 
ed a firm and noble palladiam of our safeties 
into Lord Oranby's hands, who has kept it in 
the same good order in which he received it. 
The strictest care has been taken to fill up the 
vacant commissions,with such gentlemen as haT« 
the glory of their ancestors to support, as weU 
as their own; and are doubly bonnd to th« 
caose of their king and coantry, from motives 
of private property, as well as pablic spirit. 
The adjatant^generaU who haf the immediate 
care of the troops after Lord Granby, is an o& 
ficer that would do great bpnoiir in any service 
in Europe, for his correct ammgements, good 
sense and discernment upon all occasions, an4 
for a punctuality and precision whi^h give the 
most entire satisJbction to all who are obliged to 
consult him. The reviewing generals, who in- 
spect the amy twioe a year, have been selected 
with the greatest earn, and have answered the 
important trust reposed in them in the mos|: 
laudable manner. Their reports of the condition 
of the army, are much more to be credited thaa 
those of Junius, whom I do advise to atone for 
his shameful aqiersions, by asking pardon of 
Lord Oranby and the whole kingd<Hn, whom he 
has offended by his abominable scandals. la 
short, to turn Janius's own battery against him, 
1 must assert, in his own words, " that he has 
given strong assertions without proof, declamar 
tion without argument, and violent censures 
without dignity or moderation.'' 

mOLUAM DRAPER. 
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LETTER III. 

TO 

ISr HlMiam Draper^ Knight of the BtOh, 
aa, February 7, I769. 

'I OUR defence of Lord Oranby doeii honour to 
the goodness of your heart. Yon feel, as yoo^ 
ought to do for the reputation of your friend, - 
and you express yourself in the warmest Ian- 
gui^;e of your passions. In any other cause, I 
doubt not you would have cautiously weighed 
the consequences of committing your name, to 
the licentious discourses and malignant opinions 
of the world. But here, I presume, you thought 
it would be a breach of friendship to lose one 
toioment in consulting your understanding; as tf 
an appeal to the public were no more than a mi- 
litary coup de main, where a brave man has no 
rules to follow but the dictates of his courage; 
Touched with your generoidty, I freely forgive 
the excesses into which it has led you ; and, far 
from resenting those terms of reproach, which, 
considering that yon are an advocate for deco» 
mm, yon have heaped upon me rather too libe- 
rally, I place them to the account of an honesty 
nnreflerting indignaticm, in which your cooler 
judgment and natural politeness had no concern. 
I approve of the spirit with which you have given 
your name to the public ; and, if it were a proof 
of any thing but spirit^ I should have thought 
myself bound to-follow yoor example. I should 
have hoped that even. my. name might carry 
soine authority with it, if I had not seen how 
very little weight or consideration, a printed 
paper receives, even from the respectable signa* 
ture of Sir William Draper. 

Ton begin with a general assertion, that wri* 
ters, such as I am, are the real cause of all the 
public evils we complain of. And do y oa reaUy 
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think, ftir William, that the licentkms pen of a 
political writer i» able to produce Mch impor- 
tant effbctsf A little calm reflection might hav» 
shown yon, that national calamities do notarise 
ftom tlie description, bat from the real charac- 
ter and conduct of Ministers» To have sap- 
ported yoar assertion, yoa should have proved* 
that the present Ministry are an<i«estionabl3r 
the be§t and brighUtt characters of the kingdom ; 
and that, if the affections of the colonies kav« 
been alienated, if Corsica has been shamefally 
abandoned, if commerce laogaishes, if poblie 
credit is threatened with a new debt, and yoar 
own Manilla ransom most dishonoorably given 
np, it has all been owing to the malice of poli- 
tical writers, who will not suffer the best and 
brightest characters (meaning stall the present 
Ministry) to take a single right step, for the ho- 
nour or interest of the nation. Bat it seems yoa 
were a little tender of coming to particolars* 
Your conscience insinoated to you that it would 
be prudent to leave the characters of Grafton* 
ITorth, Hillsborough, Weymouth, and Mansfield* 
to shift for themselves ; and truly, Sir William* 
the part you htne undertaken is at least as much 
M yon are equal to. - 

Without disputing Lord Oranby's courage, we 
are yet to learn in what articles of military 
knowledge uatnre has been so very liberal to 
bis muid. If yoo have served wtUi htm, yon 
•oght to have poioted out some iuststuces of 
able diq[>osition, and well-concerted enterprise^ 
which might ^rly be attribnted to his capa* 
eity as a general. It is yoa. Sir William, who 
make yoar friend appear awkward and ridica- 
lous, by giving him a laced suit of tawdry qua- 
lifications* whteh nature never iiUended him to 



Ton any, he has acquired nothing but honour 
la the field. Is the ordnance notiiingf Are the 
JUmi MUhingl U tko mwimand of the armr^ 
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ci coiia«|iMncc eren to Lord Onmbj* to hav<» 
it deCcrmiiied, whether or no the man, who has 
prained him so lavishly, be himself deserving of 
praise. When yoa retnmed to EnrcHpe, yoa 
aealoosly undertook the cause of that gallant 
army* by whose bravery at Manilla your own 
Ibrtnne had been established. You complainedf 
yoa threatened* you even appealed to the pnb- 
Uc in print. By what accident did it happen, 
that, in the midst of all this boatie, and all 
these clamours for justice to your injured troops, 
the name of the 2ilanilia ransom was suddenly 
buried in a profound, and, since that time, an 
nnintemipted silence 7 Did the ministry sug- 
gest any motives to you, strong enough to tempt 
a man of honour to desert aud betray the cause 
of hts fellow soldiers? Was it that blushing 
ribbon which is now the perpetual ornament of 
your person 7 Or, was it that r<^iment which 
you afterwards (a thing unprecedented among 
•oldieni) sold to Colonel Gisbome? Or, was 
it that government, the full pay of which you 
are ooutented to hold, with Uie half-pay of an 
Irish colonel 7 And do you now, after a re- 
treat nut very like that of flcipio, presume to 
iutrnde yourself, unthought of, uncalled fur, 
upon the patience of the public 7 Are your flaU 
teries of the commander iu chief directed to 
another regiment, which yuu may again disp<»se 
of on the same honourable terms? We know 
your prudence, Sir William ; and I should be 
iorry to stop your preferment. 
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LETTER IV. 



TO JUNIUS. 
SIR, February 17, liCg, 

I RKCEIVED Julius's favour last night: he it 
detecmiaed to keep liis advantage by tha help 
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of hltmMk : it is an excellent protection ; it has 
sared many a man ftt>m an ontimely end. Bat 
wlienever lie will' be honest enough to lay it 
aside» avow himself, and produce the face wUch 
has so kmg larked behind it, the world will be 
able to judge of his motives for writing sach in- 
Ctunons invectives. His real name will discover 
his fr«ed(Mn and independency, or his servility 
to a faction. Disappointed ambition, resentmmC 
/or defeated hopes, and desire of revenge, as- 
sume but too often the appearance of pnblio 
spirit : but, be his designs wicked or charitable^ 
Junius should learn, that it is possible to con- 
demn measnres, without a barbarous and cri- 
minal outrage s^nst men. Junius delights to 
mangle carcases with a hatchet : his language 
and instrument have a great cmuiection with 
Clare-Market ; and, to do him justice, be han- 
dles his weapon most admirably. One would 
imagine he had been tai^^ to throw it, by the 
savages of America* It is, therefore, high time 
for me to step in once more to shield my firiend 
from this merciless weap<m, although I nmy be 
wounded in the attempt. But I must first ask 
Junius, by what forced analogy and construe* 
tion, the momenta of convivial mirth are made 
to signify indecency, a violation of engage- 
menta, a drunken landlord, and a desire that 
every one in company should be drunk, like- 
wise t He most have called all the flowers of St. 
Giles's and Billingsgate, to have produced such 
a piece of oratory. Here ttm hatchet descends 
with ten<^ld vengeance : but, alas I it hurts no 
one but its master 1 For Junius must not think to 
put words into my mouth, that seem too ioai 
even for his own. 

My friend's political engagements 1 know not ; 
so cannot pretend to explain them, or assert 
thdr consisteney- I know not whether Junius 
be considerable enoegb to belong to any party. 
If he Amdd bt so^ oaa be sfln^ that he hat 
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always adhered to one set of men and meanrett 
It he sare that he has nerer sided with those 
whofls he wa4 tint hired to abuse f Hat he 
nerer abased thoee he was hired to praise t To 
say the trnih. most men's politics «it 'much 
too 1oo«eiy about them. But, as my friend's 
military charaeler was the chief object that 
engaf^ed bm in this controversy* to that I shnll 
return. 

Junius asks. What instances my friend has 
lEiren of his military skill and capacity as a ge- 
neral ! When and where he gained his honour t 
When he deserved his emoluments i The united 
voice of the army which served under him, the 
glorious te«timony of Prince Ferdinand, and of 
vanquisl>ed enemies, all Germany will tell him* 
Junius repeats the complaints of the army 
against parliamentary influence. I love the 
army too well not to wish thnt fmeh influence 
were less. Let Junins point out the time when 
it has not prevailed. It was of the least force 
in the time of that great man, the late Dnke of 
Cumberland* who, as a prince of the blood, was 
able, as well as willing, to stem a torrent which 
would have o«-erbonie any private subject. In 
time of WAT, this influence is small. In peace, 
when discontent and faction have the surest 
means to operate, especially in this country* 
and when, from a scarcity of public spirit, the 
wheels of government are rarely moved bnt by 
the power and force of obligations ite weight is 
always too great. Tet, if this inAaence, at pre- 
sent, has done no greater hann than the placing 
Earl Percy at the head of a regiment* I do not 
think that either the lights or best interests of 
the army are sacrificed and betra3red* or the 
nation undone. Let me ask Junius* if he knows 
any one nobleman in the army who has had a 
regiment by seniority t I fieel myself happy *in 
seeing young noblemen of illnstrioos nanus* and 
great psopcrty, come aMoof us. They are an 
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•d^tional teoarity to tdi* kinidom from foraign 
or domestic slavery. Jonins needs not be told* 
that, slioald the time ever eome, when this na> 
tion is to be defended only by those, who have 
nothing mora to lose than their arma and their 
]^y, iu danger will be great indeed. A happy 
mixtnre oi men of quality with soldiers of for* 
tone, is always to be wished for. Bet the mahi 
point is still to be eontended for ; I mean the 
diseipline andconditionof the army; and I mast 
still maintain, tlioagh contradicted by Joninsy 
that it never was upon a more respectable foot- 
ing, as to aH the essentials that can foras good 
soldiers, than it is at presmit. Junius is forced 
to allow, that our army at home may be in seme 
tolerable order; yet, how kindly does he invite 
our late eneaues to the invasion of Ireland, by 
assuring thens, that the army in that kingdom U 
tMally mined I (The o<dODela of that army are 
much obliged to -him.) I have too great am 
opinion of the military talents of the Lord Liei^ 
tenant, and of all their diligenoa and capacityv 
to believe it. If, £ram some strange unaccount- 
able fatality, the people of that kingdom cannot 
be induced to c<msalt their own security, by 
such an effsctual augmentatioa, as may enable 
the troops tliere to act with power and energy* 
is the commander in chief here to blame 1 Or, 
is he to blame, because the troops in the Medi- 
terranean, in the West indies, in America, labour 
under great dittcultlas from the scanoity of 
men,- which is but- too visible all over these 
kingdomsf Many of our forces are in dimatei 
unfavourable to British c(»stitutioBR; their loss 
is in proportion. Britain must recruit all these 
regiments £rom her own emaciated bosom s or, 
more preoariousiy, by Cathc^cs from Irelaud. 
We are likovise subject %o the fatal drains te 
the Eaatlndiei, to Seaegakt and tiie alarming 
emigratiMU-o€ 9uv people to. other oountriea. 
luehdepo»uUliga.<aa.onlyhQigpaMeedhy h 
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to national convenience; and I mniit confcKX, 
tliat althongh I may lose five-and-twenty thou- 
sand pounds by their acqaieseencetothii breach 
of faith in tbe Spaniards, I think they are in the 
right to temporise, comidering the critical situa- 
tion of thin country, c<mTnlwd in every part, by 
poison inftised by anonymous, wicked, and in- 
ceodiary writers. Lord Shelbame will do me 
the joitice to own, that, in September last, I 
watted ap<m him with a joint memorial from the 
admral, Sir S. Cornish, and mjrself, in behalf of 
oar i^fored companions. His Lcnrdship was as 
frank np<m the occasion as other secretaries had 
been before him. He did not deceive us, by 
giving any Immediate hopes of relief. 

Junius would basely insinuate, that mysilenee 
may have been purchased by my government* 
by my MusMng ribbon, by my regiment, by the 
sale of that regiment, and by half pay as an 
Irish colonel. 

His Mi^erty was pleased to give me my go- 
vernment for my service at Madras. I had my 
first regiment in 1757. Upon my return fktnn 
Manilla* his Mi^e«ty, by Lord Egremont, in- 
formed me, that I should have the first vacant 
red ribbon, as a reward for many services in an 
enterprise which I had planned as well as exe- 
cuted. The Duke of Bedford and Mr. Orenville 
confirmed those asworances, many months before 
the Spaniards had protested the ransom bills* 
To accommodate Lord CUve, then going upon a 
most important service to Bengal, I waved my 
claim to the racahcy which then hi^pened. As 
there was no other vacancy until the Duke of 
Grafton and Lord Kockingham were joint Minis- 
ters, 1 was then hommred with the order; and 
it is surely no small honour to me, that, in such 
a succession of ministers, they were all pleased 
to think that I had deserved it; in my favour 
they were all united. Upon the reduction of th* 
70th icgiment, which had served so gloriously 
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in the East Indies, his M^jestyf nniolicited hyr 
iiie, save me the l6th of foot as au equivalent. 
My motives for retiring, aflerwards, are foreiga 
to the purpose : let it satfice, that his Majesty 
was pleased to approve of them : they are such 
as no man can think indecent, who knows the 
•liocks that repeated vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, of dangerous and sickly climates, will giv« 
to the best contttitutions, in a pretty long coone 
of service. I resigned my regiment to Colons 
Gih1)Oi-ne, a very good oificer, for his half pay, 
and SOOl. Iri»h annuity : so that, according to 
Junius, I have been bribed to say nothing more 
of the Manilla ransom, and to sacrifice those 
brave men, by the strunge avarice of accepting 
S(U)1. per annum, and giving up 8001.1 If this 
be bribery, it is not tlie bribery of these times. 
As to my flatter)', those who know me will judge 
of it. By the unpcrity of Junius's style, i can- 
not, indeed, call liini a flatterer, unless he bo as 
a cynic or a mastilT : if he wags his tail, he will 
siill gi'Owl, and long to bite. The public will 
now judge of the credit that ought to be given 
to Juuiub's writings, from the falsities that he has 
insumated with respect to myself. 

WILLIAM DKArER. 



LETTER V. 



TO 

Sir IVUliam Draper, Knight of the Bath, 
SIR, February 21, 1769. 

1 SHOULD justly be suspected of acting upon 
nuitives of more than conuiion enmity to Lord 
Granby ,if I continued to give you fresh materials 
or occasion for writing in his defence. Indivi- 
duals who hate, and the public whq despise, 
have read your letters, Sir Williuw* with ivr 
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initeiy more satisfaction than mine. Unfor- 
tunately for him, his reputaCiop, like that un- 
happy country to which yon refer me fOr his 
last military achievements, has suffered more by 
his friends than his enemies. In mercy to him, let 
us drop the subject. For my own part, 1 wil- 
lingly leave it to the public to determine, 
whether your vindication of your friend hat 
been as able and judicious as it was certainly 
well intended : and you, I think, may be satisfied 
with the -warm acknowledgments he already 
owes you, for making him the principal fignre 
in apiece, in which, but for your amicable assist- 
ance, he might have passed without particular 
notice or distinction. 

In justice to your friends, let your future 
labours be confined to the care of your own 
reputation. Yourdeclaration, that you are happy 
in seeing young noblemen come among tis, is 
liable to two objectiohs. With respect to Lord 
Percy, it means nothing; for he was already in 
the army. He was aid-de-camp to the King, 
and had the rank of colonel. A re^ment, ther*;- 
fore, could not make him a more military man, 
though it made him richer; and probably at the 
expense of some brave, deserving, friendless 
officer. The other concerns yourself. After 
selling the companions of your victory in one 
instance, and after selling your profession in the 
other, by what authority do you presume to call 
yourself a soldier 1 The plain evidence nf facts 
is superior to all declaratioua. Before you were 
appointed to the i6th regiment, your complaints 
were a distress to government: from that uio- 
ment you were silent. The conclusion is in- 
evitable. You insinuate to us, that your ill stute 
of health obliged you to quit the service. The 
retirement necessary to repair a broken cou* 
stitution, would have been as good a reason for 
not accepting, as for resigning, the command of a 
regiiMBt. There is certainly ws error ni the 
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preMfOr an afieclcdobscnnty in that paraffnph* 
where you speak of your bargain with colonel 
Oiftborne. lustcad of attemptiug to answer what 
I do not really understand, permit me to explain 
to the public what I really know. In exchange 
for your regiment, you accepted of a colonel's 
hall' pay, (at lea^t S'20l. a year,) and an annuity 
of soul, for your own and lady Draper's lilie 
jointly. And is this the losing bargain, which 
you would represent to us, as if you had givea 
np an income oif 8001. a year for 3801. 1 Was it 
decent, was it honourable, in a man who pretends 
to love the army, and calls himself a soldier, to 
make a traffic of the royal favour, and turn the 
highest honour of an active profession into a 
sordid provision for himself and his family? It 
were unworthy of me to press you farther. The 
contempt witii which the whole army heard of 
the manner of your retreat, assures me, that, as 
your conduct was not justified by precedent, it 
will never be thought an example for imitation. 
The last and most important question remains* 
When you receive your half pay, do you or do 
you not, take a solemn oath, or sign a declara- 
tion, upon your honour, to the following effect f 
That yau do not actually hold any place qfprqfU, 
civil or military f under his Majesty. The charge 
which the question plainly conveys against yon, 
is of so shocking a complexion, that I sincerely 
wish you may be able to answer it well ; not 
merely for the colour of your reputation, but for 
your own inward peace of mind. 



Junius. 



LETTER VI. 



TO JUNIUS. 
SIR, February 27, ITfiQ. 

I HAVE a very short answer for Jonins's hn- 
p4>rtant quesUon. I do not either take aa oatib 
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•r declare upon my honour, that I hold no place 
of profit, civil or military, when 1 receive the 
ha£f pay as an Irish colonel. My most graciont 
Sovereign gives it me as a pension : he was 
pleased to think I deserved it. The annuity of 
SMXA. Irish, and the equivalent for the half pay« 
together, produce no more than 3B01. per an- 
Bom, clear of fees and perqaisites of office. I 
receive I67I. from my government at YamMNilli. 
Total 5471. per annum. My conscience is much 
at ease in these particulars; my friends need 
not blush for me. 

Junins makes much and frequent use of in. 
terrogations: they are arms that may be easily 
turned against himself. I could, by malicious 
interrogation, disturb the peace of the most vir* 
Uious man in the kingdom. I could take the 
decalogue, and say to one man. Did you neveif 
steal 1 To the next. Did you never commit 
murder? And to Junius himself, who is putting 
my life and conduct to the rack, Did yon never 
" bear fiUse witness against thy neighbourly 
Junius moat easily see, that, nnless he aflirius to 
the contrary; in his real name, some people, 
who may be as ignorant of him as I am, will be 
apt to su^»tet him of having deviated a little 
from the truth : therefore let Junius ask no more 
questions. You bite against a file : Cease, viper I 

^ \r. D* 

LETTER VU. 



TO 

Sir mUKoM Draper^ Knight of the Bath. 

SIR, March 3, I769. 

An academical education has given you aH 
unlimited command over the most beautifiil 
figures of speech. Masks, hatchets, racks» •»# 
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h either for a gross sain, or for an annoity upon 

lives. 
I am tmly glad (for really. Sir William, I am 

not yoar enemy, nor did I begin this contest 
witli you) tliat you have been able to cJcor your- 
self of a crime, though at the expense of the 
highest indiscretion. You say that your half 
pay was given you by way of pension. I will 
not dwell upon the singularity of uniting in 
your own person two sorts of provision, which 
in their own nature, and in all military and 
parliamentary views, are iQC4)mp:itible ; but 1 
call upon you to justify tliat declaration, where- 
in you charge your Sovereign with haying done 
an act in your favour notoriously against law. 
The half pay, both in Ireland and England, if 
appropriated by parliameht; and if it be givrn 
to persons who, like you, are legally incapable 
of holding it, it is a breach of law. It would 
have been more decent in you to have called 
this dishonourable transacti<m by its true name ; 
Kjobf to accommodate two persons, by particu- 
lar interest and management at the castle.~- 
What sense most government have had of your' 
services, when the rewards they have given 
yon are onVy a disgrace to you. 

And now, Sir William, I shall take ny leavt 
of you for ever. Motives very different from 
any apprehension of you^ resentment, make it 
impossible yon should ever know me. In truth 
you have some reason to hold yourself indi^bt- 
ed to me. From the lessons I have given yon, 
you may collect a profitable instraction for 
your future life. They will either teach yon 
BO to regulate your future conduct, as to be abia 
to set the most malicious inquiries at defiance ; 
or if that be a lost hope, they will teach yon 
prudence enongh, not to attract the public at- 
tention to A character which will only pash 
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LETTER Vni. 



TO 

The Dmke of Graftom, 

VT LORD, March 18, 1769. 

SeFORE you were placed at the head qf af- 
fairs, it had beea a maxim of the English go- 
verament, not unwillingly admitted by the peo- 
ple, that every nngracioas or severe exertion of 
the prerogative should be placed to the account 
of the Minister ; but, that whenever an act uf 
grace or benevolence was to be performed, the 
whole merit of it ^ould be attributed to the 
Sovereign himself*. It was a wise doctrine, my 
Lord, and equally advantageous to the King 
and his subjects; for while it preserved that 
•uspicioQS attention with which the people 
ought always to examine the conduct of Mini- 
sters, it tended, at the same time, rather to In- 
crease than diminish their attachment to the 
person of their Sovereign. If there be not a fatali. 
ty attending every measure your are concerned 
in« by what treachery, or by what excess of 
lolly, has it happened, that those ungracious act» 
which have distinguished your administration, 
and which,«I doubt not, were entirely your own» 
ahoold carry with them a strong appearance of 
personal interest, and even of personal enmity; 
in a quarter where no such interest or enmity 
can be supposed to exist, without tlie highest 
iigustice and tlie highest dishonour? On the 
other hand, by what judicious mani^ment 
have you contrived it, Uiat the only act of 
mercy to which you ever advised your Sove- 

* Les rois ne se sont reserveae qoe les graees, 
lis ranvoient les condamnatioBS vers leurt olP 
Itoiers* Mont€$qtiieu. 
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Qlven at Our court at St, Jan 
day of Matth, 1769. in the 
ninth year of Our reign. 
By Hit M^eny'scammand, 
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the mercy of the prerogative is emelty and op. 
predsioQ to the snfajectt 

The ineasnre, it acems, wu so extraordinary, 
that yon thought it necessary to give some rea- 
sons for it to the public. Let them be fairly ex- 
amined. 

1. Yoo say, that Me$tr$* BroomjMd and Star- 
« Ung were not examined at M*Quirh^M trial, I 
will tell your Orace why they were not. They 
must have been examined upon oath ; and it 
was foreseen, that their evidence would either 
not benefit, or might be prejudicial to the pri- 
soner. Otherwise, is it conceivable that his 
counsel should neglect to call in such material 
evidence t 

S. You say, that Mr. Foot did not see the decease 
td until itfter his death, A surgeon, my Lord, 
must know very little of his profession, if, upon 
examining a wound or a contusion, he caunot 
determine whether it was mortal or not. ^Vliilc 
the party is alive, a surgeon will be cautious of 
pronouncing ; whereas, by the death of the pa. 
tient, he is enabled to consider both cause and 
effect in one view, and to speak with a certainty 
confirmed by experience. 

3. Yet we are to thank your Grace for the es- 
tablishment of a new tribunal. Your inqulsUio 
post mortem is unknown to the laws of England, 
and does honour to your invention. The only 
material objection to it is, that if Mr. Foot's cvi. 
dence was insufficient, because he did not exa> 
mine the wound till after the death of the party, 
much less can a negative opinion, given by 
gentlemen who never saw the body of Mr. 
Clarke, either before or after his decease, au- 
thorise you to supersede the verdict of a jury, 
and the sentence of the law. 

I7ow, my Lord, let me ask you. Has it never 
occurred to your Grace, while you were with- 
drawing this desperate wretch from that jus* 
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fortune of yoar Grace's prelection. With litis 
uniform experience before us, we are autlioris- 
ed to suspect, tiiat, wliea a pretended vindica- 
tion of your principles and conduct, in reality, 
contains the bitterest reflections upon both, it 
could not have been written without your im* 
mediate direction and asidstance. The author, 
indeed, calls Ood to witness for him, with all 
the sincerity, and in the very terms, of an Irish 
evidence, to the best qf hit knowledge mnd belief, 
Sdy Lord, you should not encourage these ap. 
peals to Heaven. The pious prince from whom 
you are supyosed to descend, made sucii fre- 
quent use of them in his public declarations, 
that, at last, the people also found it necessary 
to appeal to Heaven in their turn. Your ad. 
ministration has driven us into clrcumstuuceK of 
equal distress: beware, at least, how you re- 
mind us of the remedy. 

You have alre^y much to answer for. You 
have provoked this unhappy gentleman to play 
the fool once more in public life, in spite of his 
years and infinniUes; and to siiew us, tliat, as 
•you yourself are a singular instance of youth 
without spirit, the man wlio defends you is ana 
less remarkable example of age without the be- 
nefit of experience. To follow sucli a writer, 
minutely, would, like his own periods, be la- 
bour without end. The subject too has been al- 
ready discussed, and is suihoientiy understood. 
I cannot help observing, however, tlmt wlicu 
the pardon of ATQuirk was the principal charge 
against you, it would have been bul a decent 
compliment to your Grace's understanding, to 
have defended you upon your own principles. 



his Grace being determined to seat him in the 
House of Ck>mmon8, if he had but a single vote. 
It happened, unluckily, that be could not pre. 
rail upon any one freeholder to put him in ag- 
mlaation. 
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proad to afirm, that if I had been weak eooagh 
to form such a friendship, I would never havo 
been base enough to betray it. But let Mr. 
Wilkes's character be what it may, this^at lea»t,is 
certain, that, circumstanced as be is, with regard 
to the public, even his vice^ plead fbr hhn. The 
people of ^gland have too much discernment 
to suffer your Grace to take advantage of the ffdl- 
ings of a private character, to establish a preco 
dent by which the public liberty is affected, and 
which yon may hereafter, with equal ease and 
satisfaction, employ to the ruin of the best men in 
the kingdom. Content yourself, my L<ird, with 
the many advantages which the nnsuHied pa. 
rity of your own character has given you over 
your unhappy, deserted friend. Avail yourself 
of all the nnforgiving piety of the court you 
live in, and hXeas God that " yon are not as 
** other men are; extorti<mers, nnjnst, adul- 
" terers, or even as this publican." In a heart 
void of feeling, the laws of honour and good 
£aith may be violated with impunity, and there 
yon may safely indulge yonr genius. But the 
laws of England shall not be violated, even by 
your holy zeal to oppress a sinner ; and, though 
yon have succeeded in making him a tool, yon 
shall not make him the victim of your ambi- 
tion. _ JUNIUS; 

LETTER X. 



I'D 

jBfr. EduHxrd Weston, 

SIR, April 21, 1769. 

I SAID yon were an old man without the bene- 
fit of experience. It seems you are also a vo- 
lunteer, with the stipend of twenty comuiis* 
•ions ; and at a period when all prospects arc at 
an end,, yon are still looking forward to rewardf 
Which you cannot enjoy. Ko man is better ac« 
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aolemn determined election mfty be itgected { 
and the man they detest may be appointed by 
another choice to represent them in Parlia- 
ment. Tet it is admitted, that the Sheriff 
obeyed the laws, and performed their dvty*. 
The return they made must have been l^al and 
valid, or undoubtedly they would have bees 
censured for making it. With every good-na- 
tured allowance for your Grace's youth and in- 
experience, there are some things which yon 
cannot but know. You cannot but know, that 
the right of the freeholders to adhere to their 
choice (even supposing it improperly exerted) 
was as clear -and indisputable as that of tht 
House of Commcms to exclude one of their own 
members. Nor is it possible for yon not to sec 
the wide distance there is between the negative 
power of rejecting one man, and the positive 
power of i4>pointing another. The right of ex- 
pulsion, in Uie most fi^vourable sense, is na 
more than the custom of Parliamont. The 
right of election is the very essence of the con- 
stitation. To violate that right, and much mor« 
to transfer it to any other set of men, is a step 
leading immediately to the dissolution of all go- 
vernment. So far forth as it operates, it eonsti- 
tntcs a House of Commons which dat» fio< 
represent the people. A House of Commont 
so formed would involve a contradiction, and 
the grossest eonfosion of ideas: but there ar« 
some Ministers, my Lord, whose views can 
only be answered by reconciling absurdities^ 
and making the same proposition, which is 
false and absurd in argnment, true in fact. 
This measure, my Lord, is, however, attended 

* Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was proposed 
to ppuish the Sheriffs, declared to the House of 
Commons, thiit they, in retoming Mr. Wilkctf 
had done no more than their duty. 
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rtfitnt. We have reason to thank Ood, and oar 
ancestors} that there never yet was a minister 
ki this coniitry who could stand the issue of 
such a conflict ; and, with every prejudice in 
favour of your intentions, I see no such abilities 
in your Grace, as should enable you to succeed 
in an enterprise, in which the ablest and basest 
of your predecessors have fDund their destruc- 
tion. You may continue to deceive your gra- 
cious Master with false represenlations of the 
temper and conditiuu of his subjects. You may 
command a vonal vote, because it is the com- 
mon established appendage of your office. But 
never hope that the freeholders will make a 
tame surrender of their rights; or, tliat an Eng- 
lish army will join witli you, in overtuiming the 
liberties of their country. They know, that 
their first duty, as citizens, is paramount to all 
subsequent en);agemeuts : nor will they prefer 
the discipline or even the honours, of their pro. 
fcssiun, to tlio&e sacred original rights which 
belonged to them before they were soldiers^ 
and which they claim and possess as the biith* 
right of Engli:ihmen. 

iletuni, my L.ord, before it be too late, to 
that easy, insipid system which you first set out 
with. Take back your mistress*. The name of 
friend may be fatal to her, for it leads to trea- 
chery and persecution. Indulge the people. 
Attend Newmarket. Mr. Luttrell may again 
vacate his seat; and Mr. Wilkes, if not perse- 
cut«*d, will soon be forgotten. To be weak and 
inactive, is safer than to be daring and criminal : 



* The Duke, about tills time, had separated 
himself from Anne Parsons; but proposed to 
continue united with her on some platonic 
terms of friendship, wiiich she rejected with 
contempt. His baseness to this wom«ii is beyond 
duMription, or beNvf. 
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and wide is the distance between a riot of the 
populace and a convulsion of the whole king- 
dom. Yon may live to make the experiment» 
bat no honest man can wi^h you should survive 
it. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XII. 

TO 

His Grace the Duke nf GrmfUm. 

MY LORD, May 30, 1769. 

If the measures in which yon have been most 
snccessfal had been supported by any tolerable 
appearance of argument, I should have thought 
my time not ill employed in continuing to exa- 
mine your conduct as a Minister, and stating it 
fairly to the public. But when I see questions 
of the highest national importance carried as 
they have been, and the first principles of the 
constitution openly violated, without argument 
or decency, I confess I give up the cause in des- 
pair. The meanest of your predecessors had 
abilities sufficient to give a colour to their mea- 
sures. If they invaded the rights of the people, 
they did not dare to offer a direct insult to their 
understanding ; and, in former times, the most 
venal Parliaments made it a condition, in their 
bargain with the Minister, that he should fur- 
nish them with some plausible pretences for 
selling their country and themselves. You have 
had the merit of introducing a more eompen* 
dious system of government and logic Yon 
neither address yourself to the passions, nor to 
the understanding, but simply to the tonch* 
Ton apply yourself immediately to the feeling* 
of your friends ; who, contrary to tha forms of 
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Pttliament, never enter heartily into a debate 
until they have divided. 

Relinqimhing, therefore, all idle views of 
amendment to your Grace, or of benefit to the 
public* let me be permitted to consider your 
character and conduct, merely as a subject of 
curious speculation. There is something in botli 
which distinguishes yon, not only from all other 
Ministers, but all other men. It is not that you 
dp wrong by design, but that you should never 
do right by mistake. It is not that your indo- 
lence and your activity have been equally mis* 
applied, but that the first uniform principle, or, 
if I may call it, the genius of your life, should 
have carried you through every possible change 
and contradiction of conduct, without the mo- 
mentary imputation or colour of a virtue ; and 
that the wildest spirit of inconsistency should 
never have once betrayed you into a wise or 
honourable action. This, I own, gives an air of 
singularity to your fortune, as well as to your 
disposition. Let us look back, together, to a 
scene, in which a mind like yours will find no- 
thing to repent of. Let us try, my Lord, how 
well you have supported the various relations 
in which you stood to your Sovereign, your 
country, your friends, and yourself. Oive U8» 
if it be possible, some excuse to posterity, and 
to ouriielves, for submitting to your adminis. 
tration. If not the abilities of a great minister, 
if not the integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity 
of a frieud, show us, at least, the firmness of a 
man. For the sake of your mistress, the lover 
shall be spared. I will not lead her into public 
as you have done; nor will I iubultthe memory 
of departed beauty. Ilcr sex, which alone 
made her amiable iu your eyes, makes her re- 
spectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of 
•ome men» has made it possible for their de- 

D 
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wendants to be vicious in the extreme, wltlioot 
bein;? degenerate. Tlnr*e of your Orace, for 
instance, left^ no ftirtre«in? examples of virtue 
even ti) liieir lef^timate posterity : and yon may 
look back with pleasure to an illiistriou!« pedi- 
gree, in which henddry ha« not tell a ningle 
gTx>d quality upon record to in«ult or npbraid 
you. You hare better proofs of your descent, 
my Lonl, than the register of a marriage, or any 
troublesome inheritance of retHitatiou. There 
are <^)me hereditary strokes of character, by 
'Which a family may be as clearly di<«tingiii5hed, 
as by the blackest feutunn of the human face. 
Y^harles the Fir^t lived and died a hypocrite. 
Charles the Second was a hj'pocrite of another 
sort, and should have died upon the ^itme scaf- 
fold. At the distance of a century, we see their 
differeiii characters happily revived and blend- 
ed hi your Grace. Sullen and severe, without 
religion, profligate without gaiety, you live like 
Charles the Second, without being an amiable 
companion ; and, for aught I know, may die as 
his luther did, without the reputation of a mar* 
tyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with 
credit, in those schools in which the English 
nobility are formed to virtue, \\ hen ytm were 
IntroiUiced to Lord Chatham's protectitm*. 
From Xewmurket, White's, and the opposition, 
he ga\'C you to the world with an air ot popula- 
rity, which j'oung men usually set out with, and 
seldom preserve: grave and plausible enough 
to be thought fit for business; too young (or 
treachery; and, in short, a patriot of no unpro- 
mising expectations. Lord Chatham was the 
earliont object uf your political wonder and at- 
tachment ; yet you deserted lum, upon the drst 



* To understand these passages, the reader is 
referred to a noted pamphlet, called, tAelZu^ory 
of the Minor ill/. 
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hopes that offered of an equal share of power 
with Lord Kockiagham. When the late Duke 
of Cuuiberlautrs lir&t negociation failed, and 
when the favourite was puslied to the last ex- 
tremity, you saved him, by joining with an ad- 
ministration, in which Lord Chatham had re- 
fused to engage. Still, however, he was your 
friend : and you are yet to explain to the world, 
why you ccmseuted to act without him ; or why, 
after uniting with Lord Rockingham, you de- 
serted and betrayed him. You complained, 
that no measures were taken to satisfy your 
patron; and that your friend, Mr. Wilkes, who 
had suffered so much for the party, had been 
abandoned to his fate. They have since coii« 
tributed, not a little, to yonr present plenitude 
of power; yet, I think. Lord Chatham has less 
reason than ever to be satisfied : and, as for Mr. 
Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the greatest misfortune 
of his life, that you should have so many com- 
pensations to make in the closet for your former 
friendship with him. Tour griicious Master 
underiitauds your character, and makes you a 
persecutor, because you have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last adniiuistrution 
upon principles which you certainly concurred 
in, or you could never have been placed at the 
head of the treasury. By deserting tho^ priop 
ciples, and by acting in direct contradiction to 
thiem, in which he found you were secretly sup- 
ported in tlie cl<>9«;t, you soon forced him to 
leave you to yourself, and to withdraw his name 
from an administniUon whiclihad been formed 
on the credit of it. You had then a prospect of 
friendships better suited to your genius, and 
more likely to fix your dtspoijition. Marriage is 
the point on which every rake U stationary at 
last: and truly, my Lord, you may well be 
weary of the circuit you have taken ; for you 
have now fairly travelled through every sign 
in the x>olitical zodiac, from the scorpion, in 
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service, and sooiif in regular progression, to the 
humble insolence of dictating in ^1 the obse* 
qnions forms of peremptory submission. The 
interval is carefully employed in forming con. 
nexions, creating interests, collecting a party, 
and laying the foundation of double marriages ; 
until the deluded prince, who thought he had 
found a creature prostituted to his service, and 
insigiiificant enough to be always dependent 
upon his pleasure, ftnds him, at last, too strong 
to be commanded, and too formidable to be 
removed. 

Your Grace's public conduct, as a minister. 
Is but the counter-part of your private history ; 
the same inconsistency, the same contradictions. 
In America we trace you, from the first opposi- 
tion to the stamp act, on principles of conveni- 
ence, to Mr. Pitt's surrender of the right ; then 
forward to Lord Rockingham's surrender of Uie 
fact ; then back again to Lord Rockingham's de* 
clarationof the right; then forward to taxation 
with Mr. Townshend; and, in the last instance, 
from the gentle Conway's undetermined discre- 
tion, to blood and compulsion with the Duke of 
Bedford: yet, if we may believe the simplicity 
of Lord North's eloquence, at the opening of 
the next session, you are once more to be the 
pat ron of America. Is this the wisdom of a great 
minister; or is it the ominous vibration of h 
pendulum? Had you no opinion of your own, 
my Lord f Or was it the gratification of betray, 
ing every party, with which you have been 
united, and of deserting every political principle 
in which yon had concurred? 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without re- 
BT«t from this admirable system of provincial 
govemmciu. Xhey willfind gratification enough 
in the survey or your aomesuc Mid foreicn 
policy. 

If, instead of disowning Lord Shelbnme, tlie 
British court had interposed with dignity and 
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fections of lii.4 subjects. The first mcasares of 
his reign, and even the odium of a favourite, 
were not able to shake their attachment. Your 
services, my Ixird, buve been more .successful. 
Since you were permitted to take the lead, we 
have seen the natural effects of a system of go- 
vemment at once both odious and contemptible. 
We hav« seen Uie laws sometimes scandalously 
calaxed, sometimes violently stretohcd, beyond 
tiieir tome. We have seen the person of the 
Sovereign insalted ; and, in profouinl peace, and 
with an undisputed title, the iidelity of his sub- 
jects brought by his own servants into pablie 
qoestioQ*. Without abilities, resolution, or in- 
terest, you have done more than Lord Bute could 
accomplish, with alt Scotland at hit heels. 

Your Orace, little anxious, perhaps, either for 
present or future reputation, will not dcMre to 
be handed down in these colours to posterity. 
You have reason to flatter yourself, that the 
memory of your administraiion will survive, 
even the forms of a constitution, which our an. 
cestors vainly hoped would be immortal ; and, ak 
for your personal character, I will not, for the 
honour of human nature, suppose that yon can 
wish to hare it remembered. The condition of 
the present times is desperate indeed ; but there 
is a debt due to those who come after us; and 
it is- the historian's office to punish, though he 
cannot correct. I do not give yon to posterity* 
as a pattern to imitate, but as an example to 
deter; and as your. conduct comprehends every 
thing that a wise or honest minister should avoid, 
I mean to make you a negative instruction to 
your successors for ever. J UN I US. 



* The wise duke, about this time, exerted all 
tfie influence of government to proeure ad- 
dresses to satisfy the King of the fidelity of biti 
subjects. They came in very thick from tScof- 
land; but, afler the appearance of thlSLlctter« we 
heard no more of them* 
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6. Was he not the bosom friend of Mr. Wilkes, 
whom he now parsnes to destruction T 

7. Did he not take liis degrees with credit at 
Newmarket, White's, tuid tlie opposition? 

8. After deserting Lord Chatham's principles, 
and sacrificing his friendship, is he not now 
closely united with a set of men, who, though 
they have occasionally joined with all parties, 
have, in every dififercnt situation, and at all 
times, been equally and constantly detested by 
this country t 

9. Has not Sir John Moore a pension of five 
hundred pounds a year? Tliis may probably be 
an acquittance of favours upon the turf; but is 
it possible for a minister to offer a grosser out* 
rage to a nation, which has so very lately clear- 
ed away the beggary of the civil list, at the 
expense of more than half a million? 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or act- 
ing, with respect to America, which the Duke 
of Grafton has not successively adopted and 
abandoned? 

11. Is there not a singular mark of shame set 
upon this man, who has so little delicacy and 
feeling, as to submit to the opprobrium of mar- 
rying a near relation of one who had debauched 
his wife? In the name of decency, how are 
these amiable cousins to meet at their uncle's 
table ? It will be a scene in CEdipus, witkout 
the distress. Is it wealth, or wit, or beauty f 
Or, is the amorous youth in love? 

The rest is notorious. That Corsica has been 
sacrificed to the French ; that, in some inAtances, 
the laws have been scandalously relaxed, and, 
in others, daringly violated; and that the Kin«>'^ 
subjects have been called upon to assure him 
of their fidelity, in spite of the measures of lin 
servants. 

A writer, who builds his arguments upon facts, 
such as these, is nut easily to be confute«l. lie 
is not to be answered by general as^ii lious, er 

D2 
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ADDRESSED TO TIIE 
PruUa- ^ tk£ Pmblic Adcertiser. 
SIR, JancS£, 176P. 

The name of Old Soli is destined to be the 
Tuin of the iKNue ofStnart. There ib an ominons 
fstaiily in it, which even the spurious descen. 
4ants of tbe fkmily cannot escape. Olirer 
Ctv«n««U had the merit of conducting Charles 
tiM> First to the block. Tour correspondent, 
OW 2Mi, appears to have the same design upon 
Ike Dake of Grafton. His arguments consist 
belter with the title he has assumed, than with 
Ike principles he professes : for though be pre- 
tends to be au advocate for the Duke, he takes 
eare to give us the best reason why his patron 
should regularly follow the fate of his presump. 
tive ancestor. Through the whole course of the 
Doke of Grafton's life,! see a strange endeavour 
to unite contradictions which cannot be recon- 
ciled. He marries, to be divorced ; he keeps a 
mistress^ to remindr^im of conjugal endear- 
ments; and he chooses such friends as it is a 
virtue in him to de<«rt. If it were possible for 
the genius of that accomplished president, who 
pronounced sentence upon Charles the First, to 
be revived in some modem sycophant*, his 
Grace, I doubt not, would by sympathy dis- 
cover him among the dregs of mankind, and 
take him for a guide in those paths which na- 
turally conduct a minister to the scat!'old. 



• It is hardly necessary to remind the reader 
•f the name of Bradihaw, 
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7he aasertioui that two-thirds of the nation 
approve of the acceptcmce of Mr. Lattrell (for 
eren (Hd Noll is too modest to call it au eleo- 
tioB) can neither be maintained nor confuted 
by argnihent. It is a point of fact, on which 
•very English gentleman will determine for him* 
•elf. As to lawy ers^ their profession is support* 
ed by the indiscriminate defence of right and 
wrong; and I confess I have not that opinion of 
tlieir knowledge or integrity, to think it neccs> 
sary thut tliey should decide for me apon a 
plain constitutional qaestion. With respect to 
the appointment of Mr. Lattrell, the Chancellor 
has never yet given any authentic opinion. Sir 
Fletcher Norton is, indeed, an honest, a very 
honest man ; and ihe Attorney-General is ex 
qficio the guardian of liberty; to take care, i 
presume, that it shall never break out into a 
criminal excess. Doctor Blackstone is Solicitor 
to the Queen. The Doctor recollected that he 
had a place to preserve, though he forgot that 
he had a reputation to lose. We have now the 
good fortune to understand the Doctor's prln* 
ciples as well as writings. For the defence of 
truth, of law, and reason, the Doctor's book may 
be saifely consulted ; but whoever wishes ta 
cheat a neighbour of his estate, or to rob a 
country of ita rights, need make no scruple of 
oonsttlting the Doctor himself. 

The example of the English nobility may, for 
aught 1 know, sufficiently justify tlie Duke of 
Orufton, when he indulges his genius in all tlie 
fiishionable excesses of the age; yet, consider, 
ing his rank and station, I tniuk it would do him 
more honour to be able to deny the fact, tUau 
10 de£snd it lyy snch authority. But if vice 
itself could be excused, there is yet a certain 
display of it, a certain outrage to decency, and 
violation of public decorum, which, for the 
benetit of society, should never be forgiven. It 
is not that he kept a mistre:M at home, but that 
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ooantry. Like other rakcA* he inay« perhaps, 
live to see his errors but uot autil he has ruined 
]|is estate. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



WETTER XV. 



TO 

His Grace the Duke of Grafton, 
MY LORD, July 8, 1769. 

IF natare had given you an understanding 
qualified to keep pace with the wishes and 
principles of your heart, she would have made 
you, perhaps, the most formidable minister that 
ever was employed under a limited monarcli, 
to accomplish tiie ruin of a free people. When 
neither the feelings of shame, the reproaches of 
conscience, nor the dread of punishment, form 
any bar to the designs of a minister, the people 
would have too much reason to lament their 
condition, if they did not find some resource in 
the weakness of his understanding. We owe it 
to the bounty of Providence, that the completest 
depravity of the heart is sometimes strangely 
united with a confusion of the mind, wliich 
counteracts the most favourite principles, and 
makes the same man treacherous without art, 
and a hypocrite without deceiving. The mea- 
anres, for instance, in which your Grace's acti- 
vity has been chiefly exerted, as they were 
adopted without skill, should have been con- 
ducted with more than common dexterity. But 
truly, my Lord, the execiiti4>n hiM keen as gross 
as the design. By one decisive step you have 
defeated all the arts of writing. You have fairly 
<^onfouuded the intrigues of opposition, and 
silenced the clamours of faction. A dark, am- 
biguous system might require and furnish the 
Materials of ingenious illnstratton ; and, in 
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^oubtAiI measures, the virulent exaggeration of 
imrty must be employed to rouse and engage 
the piissions of the people. You have now 
brought the merits of your administration to aa 
issue, on which every Englishman, of the nar- 
rowest capacity, may determine for himself. It 
is not an alarm to the passions, but a cam 
appeal to the judgment of the people, upon their 
own most essential interests. A more expe- 
rienced minister would not have hazarded a 
direct invasion of the first principles of the 
constitution, before he had made some progre^ 
in subdufng the spirit of the people. With such 
a cause as yours, my Lord, it is not suiHcient 
that you have the court at yourdcvotion, unless 
you can find means to corrupt or intimidate the 
jury. The collective body of the people form 
that jury, and ftom their decision there is but 
one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to support you, at 
a crisis of such dilficnlty and danger, should 
long since have been considered. Judging truly 
of your disposition, you have, perhaps, mistaktn 
the extent of your capacity. Good faith and 
folly have so long been received as synonj'mous 
terms, that the reverse of the proposition has 
grown into credit, and every villain fnncws 
himself a man of abilities. It is the apprehen- 
sioBM>f your tViends, my Lord, that you have 
drawn some hasty conclusion of this sort, oild 
that a partial relianceupon your moral character 
has betrayed yon beyond the depth of your 
understanding. Teu have now carried things 
too far to retreat. You have plainly declared 
to the people, what they are to expect from the 
continuance of your administration. It is tinM 
for your Grace to consider what you also may 
expect in return from their spirit and their 
resentment. 

Sinee the accession of our most gracious Sove- 
reign to the throne» we have seen a system of 
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gorerament irbich may well be called a reign 
of experiments. Parties of all denominations 
kave been employed and dismissed. The advice 
of the ablest men in this country has been re- 
peatedly called for, and rejected ; and when the 
Royal displeasure has been signified to a minis- 
tlr, the marks of it have usually been propor- 
tioned tu his abilities and integrity. The spirit 
of the fauniTxU had 8<nne apparent influence 
upon every administration; and every set of 
ministers preserved an appear^ce of duration 
as long as they submitted to that influence. 
But there were certain services to be performed 
for the favourite's security, or to gratify his 
resentments, which your predecessors in office 
had the wisdom or the virtue not to undertake. 
The moment this refractory spirit was disco- 
vered, their disgrace was determined. Lord 
Chatham, Mr. GrenviUe, and Lord Rockingham, 
have successively had the honour to be dis- 
missed for preferring their duty as ser\'ant8 of 
the public, to those compliances which were 
expected from their station. A submissive ad- 
ministration was at last gradually collected from 
the deserters of all parties, interests, and con- 
nexions: and nothing remained but to find a 
leader for these gallant, well-disciplined troops. 
Stand forth, my Lord ; for thou art the man. 
Lord Bute found no resource of dependence or 
security in the proud, imposing superiority of 
Lord Chatham's abilities ; the shrewd, inflexible 
judgment of Mr. GrenviUe ; nor in the mild, but 
determined, integrity of Lord Rockingham. 
His views and situation required a creature void 
of all these properties : and he was forced to go 
through every division, resolution, composition, 
and refinement of political chymistry, before 
he happily arrived at the cwpvJt tnortuum of 
vitriol in your Grace. Flat and insipid in your 
retired state; but brought into action, you 
become vitriol again. Such are the extremes of 
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rested in concealing it : and, on the other side, 
it is not uncommon to see a g^od cause mangled 
by advocates, who do not Icnow the real strength 
of it. 

I should be glad to know, for instance, to what 
purpose, in the present case, so many precedents 
have he&i produced to prove, that the House of 
Commons have aright to expel one of their own 
members ; that it belongs to them to judge of 
the validity of elections; or that the law of 
parliament ispart of the law of the land?* After 
all these propositions are admitted, Mr. Lut- 
trell's right to his seat will continue to be just 
as disputable as it was before* Not one of them 
is at preseut in agitation. Let it be admitted 
that the House of Commons were authorised to 
expel Mr. Wilkes, that they are the proper 
court to judge of elections, aud that the law of 
parliament is binding upon the people ; still it 
remains to be inquired, whether the House, by 
their resolution in favour of Mr. Luttrell, liave, 
or have not, truly declared that law . To facili- 
tate this inqniQ^, I would have the question 
cleared of all foreign or indifferent matter. The 
following state of it will probably be thought a 
fair one by both parties ; and then I imagine 
there is no gentleman in this country, who will 
not be capable of forming a judicious and true 
opinion upon it. I take the question to be 
strictly this : '* Whether or no it be the known, 
** established law of parliament, that the expul- 
" sion of a member of the House of Commons, 
" of itself creates in him such an incapacity to 
" be re-elected, that, at a subsequent election, 
" any votes given to him are null and void ; and 



• The reader will observe, that these admis- 
sions are made, not as of truths unquestionable, 
but for the sake of argument, and in order Ut 
bring the real question to issue. 
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neral principles of reason, any more than in 
law. This is not the hinge on which the debate 
tnms. 

Supposing, therefore, that I have laid down 
an accurate state of the question, I wiJl venture 
to affirm, 1st, Tfiat there is no statute existing, 
by which that specific disability which we 
apeak of is created. If there- be, let it be pro- 
duced. The argument will then be at an end. 

2dly, That there is no precedent, in all the 
proceedings of the' House of Commons, which 
comes entirely home to the present case, vis. 
" Where an expelled member has been retum- 
" ed again, and another candidate, with an in- 
" ferior number of votes, has been declared the 
" sitting member." If there be such a prece« 
dent, let it be given to us plainly; and I am sure 
it will have more weight than all the cunning 
Arguments which have been drawn from infe> 
rences and probabilities. 

The Ministry, in that laborious pamphlet, 
which, I presume, contains the whole strength 
of the party, have declared, " That Mr. Wal- 
" pole's was the first and only instance in which 
" the electors of any cuuaty or borough had 
" returned a person expelled to serve in the 
" same parliament." It is not possible to con- 
ceive a case more exactly in point. Mr. Wal- 
pole was expelled ; and, having a majority of 
yotes at the next election, was returned again. 
The friends of Mr. Tayidr, a candidate set up 
by the ministry, pelitioued the House that he 
might be the sitting member. Thus far thecir- 
cnmstances tally exactly, except that our House 
of Commons saved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of 
petitioning. Ihe point of the law, however, 
was the same. It came regularly before the 
House, and it was their business to determine 
npon it. They did determine it; for they de- 
clared BIr. Taylor not duly elected. If it be said, 
that they meant this resolution as matter of fa- 
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voorand indulgence to tlie boroogh » which had 
retorted Mr. Walpole apon them, in order that 
the barges.seH> knowing what the law was, mi^ht 
correct tlieir error, I answer, 

I. That it is a strange way of arguing, to op- 
pose a supposition, which no man can prove, 
to a fact wliich proves itself. 

II. That if this were the intention of the 
House of Commons, it must have defeated it« 
self. The burgesses of Lynn could never have 
known their error, much less could they have 
corrected it by any instruction they received 
from the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons. Tlicy might, periiaps, have foreseen, 
that if they returned Mr. Walpole again, he 
would again be rejected; but they never could 
infer, from a resolution by which the candidate 
with the fewest votes was declared not duly 
elected, that, at a falure election, and in similar 
circumstances, the Uousc of Commons would 
reverse their resolution, and receive the same 
candidate as duly elected, whom they had be- 
fore rejected. 

This, indeed, would have been a most extra- 
ordinary way of declaring the law of parliament, 
and what, I presume, no man, whose under- 
standing is not ut cross purposes with itself, 
could possibly understand. 

If, in a cc^e of this importance, I thought my- 
self at liberty to argue from suppositions rather 
than from facts, I think the probability, in this 
instance, is directly the reverse of what the 
Ministry affirm ; and that it is much more likely 
that the House of Commons, at that time, would 
rather have strained a point in favour of Mr. 
Taylor, than that they would have violated the 
law of parliament, and robbed Mr. Taylor of a 
right legally vested in him, to gratify a refrac- 
tory borough, which, in defiance of them, had 
returned a person branded with the strongest 
■mark of the displeasure of the Ilouse. 
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Bat really, Sir, this way of talking (for I can- 
not call it argnnient), is a mpckery of the com- 
■Mm understanding of the nation, too gross to 
be endared. Oar dearest interests are at stake. 
An attempt has been made, not niereiy to rob 
a single county of its rights, but, by inevitable 
consequence, to alter the constitution of the 
House of Commons. This fatal attempt has 
succeeded, and stands as a precedent recorded 
fbr ever. If the ministry are unable to defend 
their cause by fair argument, founded on facts, 
let them spare us, at least, the mortification of 
being amused and deluded, like children. I 
believe, there is yet a spirit of resistance in this 
country, which will not submit to be oppressed ; 
but I am iture there is a fund of good sense iu 
this country, wlxich cannot be deceived. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XVII. 



TO THE 

Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

■ SIR, August 1, nftj. 

It will not be necessary for Junius to take th« 
trouble of answering your correspoident G. A. 
or the quotation from a speech without doors, 
published in your paper of the 28th of last 
month. The speech appeared before Juuius's 
letter; and, as the autlior seems to consider the 
great proiK>sition on wliich all his argument de- 
pends, viz. that Mr. Wilkes was under that 
known legal incapacity of which Junius speaks, 
as a point granted, his speech is in no shape an 
answer to Junius, for this is the very question 
in debate. 

As to G. A. I observe, first, that if he did not 
admit Junius's state of the question, he should 

E 
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have shewn the fallacy of it, or given as a more 
exact one. Secondly, that, coubidering the 
many hoars and days which the Ministry and 
their advocates have wasted in pablic debate, 
ia compiling large quartos, and collecting in- 
numerable precedents, expressly to prove, that 
the late proceedings of the House of Commons 
are warranted by the law, custom, and practice 
of parliament, it is rather an extraordinary 
supposition to be made by one of their own 
party, even for the sake of argument, that no 
such statute, no such custom of parliament, no 
such case in point, can be produced, G. A. may* 
however, make the supposition with safety. It 
contains nothing but literally the fact ; except 
that there is a case exactly in point, with a de- 
cision of the House, diametrically opposite to 
that which the present House of Commons came 
to in favour of Mr. Luttrell. 

The Miuistry now begin to be ashamed of the 
weakness of their cause ; and as it asually hap- 
pens with falsehood, are driven to the neces- 
sity of shifting their ground, and changing their 
whole defence. At first we were told, that no- 
tliing could be clearer, than that the proceedings 
of the House of Commons were justified by the 
known law and uniform custom of parliament. 
But now, it seems, if there be no law, the House 
of Commons have a right to make one ; and, if 
there be no precedent, they have a right to cre- 
ate the first : for this, I presume, is tlie amount 
of the questions proposed to Junius. If youir 
correspondent had been at all versed in the law 
of parliament, or generally in the laws of this 
country, he would have seen that this defence 
is as weak and false as the former. 

The privileges of either House of Parliament, 
it is true, are Indefinite : that is-, they have not 
been described or laid down in any one code or 
declaration whatsoever; but, whenever a ques- 
tion of privilege has arisen, it has invariably 
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been disputed or maintained apon the footing 
of precedents alone*. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings upon the Aylesbury election* the House 
of Lords resolved, " That neither house of Par- 
" liament had any power, by any vote or de- 
" claration, to create to themselves any new 
" privilege, that was not warranted by the 
" l&own laiKS and customs of Parliament." 
And to this rule, the House of Commons, though 
otherwise they had acted in a very arbitrary 
manner, gave their assent ; for they affirmed, 
that they had guided themselves by it, in assert- 
ing their privileges. Now, Sir, if this be true, 
with respect to matters of privilege, in which, 
the Hoose of Conunons, individually, and as 
a body, are principally concerned, how much 
more strongly will it hold against any pretended 
power in that House to create or declare a new 
law, hy which not only the rights of the House 
over their own member, and those of the mem. 
ber himself, arc included, but also tho!ic of a 
third and separate party ; I mean the freeholders 
of the kingdom? To do justice to the Ministry, 
they have not yet pretended that any one, or 
any two, of the three Estates, have power to 
make a new law, without the concarrencc of the 
third. They know, that a man, who maintains 
such a doctrine, is liable, by statute, to the 
heaviest penalties. They do not acknowledge 
that the House of Commons have assumed Anew 
privilege, or declared a new law. On the con- 
trary, they affirm, that their proceedings have 
been strictly conformable to, and founded upon, 
the ancient law and custom of Parliament. 
Thus, therefore, the question returns to the 
point at which Junius had fixed it, viz. IVhether 

* This is still meeting tlie ministry upon their 
own ground ; for, in truth, no precedents will 
support either natural injustice, or violation of 
positive rights. 
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or no tki» be the lam qf PariiametUf If it be 
not, the House of Commons had no legal autho- 
rity to establish the precedent; and the prece- 
dent itself is a mere fitct, withoat any proof of 
light whatsoever. 

Toar correspoDdent conclndes with a qnes- 
tkm of the simplest nature : iiuat a things be 
wrong, because it has never been done b^fbre f 
No. Bat, admitting it were proper to be done, 
that alooe does not convey an anthority to do it. 
As to the present ca.se, I hope I shall never see 
the time, when not only a single person, but a 
whole county, and, in effect, the entire collec- 
tive body of the people, may again be robbed of 
their birth-right by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons. But if, for reasons which I am unable 
to comprehend, it be necessary to trust Uiat 
House with a power so exorbitant and so uncon- 
stitutional, at least let it be given to them by an 
act of the legislature. PHILO J UN lUS. 



LETTER XVUI. 



TO 
SIR WILLIAM BL4CKSTONE, 

SoUeUor-Generalto Her Majetty, 
SIR, July 29, 17C9. 

I SHALL make you no apology for considering 
a certain pamphlet, in which your late conduct 
is defended, as written by yourself. The per- 
sonal interest, the personal resentments, andy 
above all, that wounded spirit, unaccustomed 
to reproach, and, I hope, not frequently con- 
scions of deserving it, are signals which betray 
the author to us, as plainly as if your name 
were in the title page. You appeal to the pub- 
lic, in defence of your reputation. We hold it. 
Sir, that an injury offered to an individual, is 
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interesting to society. Oa this principle, the 
p«>ple of England made common caase with 
Mr. Wilkes. On this principle, if you are in- 
jnred, they will join in your resentment. I 
shall not follow you through the insipid form 
of a third person, but address myself to yon 
directly. 

Ton seem to think the channel of a pamphlet 
more respectable, and better suited to the dig- 
nity of your cause, than that of a newspaper. 
Be it so. Tet, if newspapers are scurrilous, 
you must confess they are impartial . They give 
us, without any apparent preference, the wit 
and argument of the Ministry, as well as the 
abusive dulness of the opposition. The scales 
are equally poised. It is not the printer's fsMit, 
if the greater weight Inclines the balance. 

Your pamphlet, then, is divided into an at* 
tack upon Mr. Grenville's character, and a 
defence of your own. It would have been 
more consistent, perhaps, with your professed 
intention, to have confined yourself to the last. 
But anger has some claim to indulgence, and 
railing is usually a relief to the mind. I hope 
you have found benefit from the experiment. 
It is not my design to enter into a formal vindip 
cation of Mr. Orenville upon hisowu principles. 
I have neither the honour of being personally 
known to him, nor do I pretend to be complete. 
]y master of all the facts. I need not run the 
risk of doing an injustice to his opinions, or to 
his conduct, when your pamphlet alone curries, 
upon the face of it, a full vindication of both. 

Your first reflection is, that Mr. Grenville* 
was, of all men, the person who should not have 
complained of inconsistence with regard to Mr. 

* Mr. Grenville had quoted a passage from 
the Doctor's excellent Commentaries, which 
directly contradicted the doctrine maintained 
by tlie Doctor in the House of Commons. 
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Wilkes ThisSir, is eilher an anmeaniog fsneer, 
a prerish expression of rrsentment ; or, if it 
means any thing, yon plainly beg the qne^tion : 
lor, whether his parliautentary coodacl, with 
regard to Mr. Wilkes, ha.«, or has not, been in- 
eonststcnt, remains yet to be proved. But it 
seems he received opoo the spot a saflkrient 
chastisement for exercising 90 wji^irljf his 
talents of misrepresentation. Von are a lawyer. 
Sir, and know better than I do npon what j>ar> 
ticalar occa.M«>ns a talent for misrepresentation 
may be fairly exerted ; bat to punish a man a 
aecond time, when he has been once snfliciently 
chastised, is rather too severe, it is not in the 
laws of England ; it is not in yowr own com- 
mentaries ; nor is it yet, 1 believe, in the new 
law you have revealed to the lloase of Com- 
mons. 1 hope this doctrine has no existence 
but in your own heart. After all. Sir, if you 
had consulted that sober discretion, which you 
seem to oppose with triumph, to the honest 
jollity of a tavern, it might have occurred to 
3-0U, that, although you could have succeeded 
in Axing a charge of inconsistence upon Mr. 
Grenville, it would not have tended in any 
shape to exculpate yourself. 

Your next insinaation, that SirWilliam Me- 
re<liih h»d hastily adopted the false glosses of 
his new ally, is of the same sort with the first. 
It conveys a sneer, as little worthy of the gra- 
vity of your character, as it is useless to your 
defence. It is of little moment to the public to 
inquire, by whom the charge was conceived, or 
by whom it was adopted. The only question 
we ask, is, whether or not it be true? The re- 
mainder of your reflections upon Mr. Orenville's 
conduct, destroy themselves. He could not pos- 
sibly come prepared to traduce your integrity 
to the houM ; he could not foresee that you 
would even speak upon the question; much 
Jest could he foresee that you would maintain 
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ft direct contradiction of that doctrine which 
yon had solemnly, disinterestedly, and, upon 
the soberest reflection, delivered to the public. 
He came armed, indeed, witli what he thought 
a respectable authority, to support, what he was 
convinced, was the cau$e of truth ; and, I doubt 
not, he intended to give you, in the cour&e 
of the debate, an honourable and public testt- 
mony of his esteem. Thinkmg highly of his 
abilities, I cannot, however, allow liim the gif^ 
of divination. As to what you are pleased to 
call a plan, coolly formed to impose upon the 
House of Commons, and his producing it, with- 
out provocation, at midnight, I consider it as 
the language of pique and invective, therefore, 
unworthy of regard. But, Sir, I am sensible I 
have followed your example too long, and 
wandered from the point. 

The quotation from your commentaries is 
matter of record. It can neither be altered by 
your friends, nor misrepresented by your ene- 
mies; and I am willing to take your own wtird 
fur what you have said in the House of Com- 
mons. If there be a real difference between 
what you have written, and what you have 
spoken, you confess that your book ought to be 
the standard. Now, Sir, if words mean any 
thing, I apprehend, that, when a long enume. 
ration of disqualifications (whether by statute, 
or the custom of parliament) concludes with 
these general comprehensive words, " but snb- 
" ject to these restrictions and disqualifications, 
" every subject of the realm is eligible of com- 
" mon right;" a reader, of plain understanding, 
must of course rest satisfied, that no species of 
disqualification whatsoe\'er had been omitted. 
The knovm character of the author, and the 
apparent accuracy with which tlie whole work 
is compiled, would confirm him in his opinion : 
nor could he possibly form any other judgments 
without looking upon your commentaries in the 
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same light in which you cousider those penal 
laws, which, though uot repealed, are fallen 
iuto disuse, and are now, in effect, a snare to 
the unwary *. 

You tell us, indeed, that it was not part of 
your plan to specify any temporary incapacity ; 
and that you could not, without a spirit of pro- 
phecy, have specified the disability of a private 
individual, subsequent to the period at which 
you. wrote. What your plan was, I know n/ot; 
but what it should have been, in order to com- 
plete the work you have given us, is by no 
means didicult to determine. The incapacity, 
which you call temporary, may continue seven 
yeufn ; and though you might uot have foreseen 
the particular cuse of Mr. Wilkcn, you might, 
and should, have foreseen the possibility of 
such a case, and told us how far the IIou!»e of 
Connnons were authorised to proceed in it, by 
the luw and custom of pHvliumcnt. The free- 
holders of Middtesex would then have known 
what they h>id to trust to, and would never have 
ri'turncd Mr. Wilkes, when Colonel l.ultrell was 
u candidate against liim. They would have 
choi>eu some indiflferent person, rather than .sub- 
mit to be represented by the object of their 
contempt and detestation. 

Tour attempt to dislingui.sh between disabi- 
lities, which affect whole cla.'^e^ of men, and 
those which affect individuals onjy, is really 
nn worthy of your understand in<{. Your com- 
nicniaries had taught me, that, although the 
in<«Utnce in which a penal law is exerted, be 
particular, the laws themselves are general : 
they are made for the benefit and instruction of 



* If, in stating the law upon any point, a 
judge deliberately atfinns that he hui* included 
fTcry case, and it should aopear that he has 
purposely omitted a nuiterial case, he does, in 
effect, lay a snare for the unwary. 
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the publiCf though the penalty falls only upon 
an individual. Yon cannot but know, Sir, that 
what was Mr. Wilkes's case yesterday, may be 
yours or mine to-morrow, and that, consequent* 
ly, the common right of every subject of tlie 
realm is invaded by it. Professing, therefore, 
to. treat of the constitution of the House of 
Ck>mmons, and of the laws and customs relative 
to that constitution, you certainly were guilty 
of a most unpardonable omission, in taking no 
notice of a right and privilege of the House, 
more extraordinary and more arbitrary than 
idl the others they possess, put together. If the 
expulsion of a member, not under any legal 
disability, of itself creates in him an incapacity 
to be elected, I see a ready way marked out, 
by which the majority may, at any time, re- 
move the honestest and ablest men who happen 
to be in opposition to them. To soy that they 
will not make this extravagant use of their 
power, would be a language unfit for a man so 
learned in the laws as you are. By your doc> 
trine. Sir, they have the power : and laws, you 
know, are intended to guard gainst what men 
may do, not to trust to what they will do. 

Upon the whole. Sir, the charge againsTyoa 
is of a plain, simple nature ; it appears even 
upon the face of your own pamphlet. On the 
contrary, your justification of yourself is full of 
snbtilty and reAnement, and in some places not 
very intelligible. If 1 were personally your 
enemy, I should dwell with a malignant plea- 
sure upon those great and useful qualifications 
which yon certainly possess, and by which you 
once acquired, though they could not preserve 
to you, the respect and esteem of your country ; 
I should enumerate the honours you have lost, 
and the virtues you have disgraced; but, hav- 
ing no private resentments to gratify, 1 think it 
•ufficieiit to have given ray opinion of your 
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public conduct, leaving the punishment it de- 

^erves to your closet and to yourself. 

JUN1U& 



LETTER XIX. 



ADDRESSED TO THE 
Printer qf tlte PubUc Advertiser, 

SIR, August 14, 1769. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the St. James's Even- 
ing Post first wilfully misunderstands Juaius, 
then censures him for a bad reasouer. Junius 
does not say that it was incumbent upon Doctor 
Blackstone to foresee and state the crimes for 
-which Mr. Wilkes was expelled. If, by a spirit 
of prophecy, he had even done so, it would 
have been nothing to the purpose. The ques- 
tion is, not for what particular offences a per- 
son may be expelled, but, generally, whether, 
by the law of parliament, expulsion alone creates 
a disqualification. If the affirmative be the law 
of parliament. Doctor Blackstone might, and 
should, have told us so. The question is not 
confined to this or that particular person, but 
forms one great general branch of disqualifica- 
tion, too important in itself, and too extensive 
in its consequences, to be omitted in an accurate 
work expressly treating of the law of parlia- 
ment. 

The truth of the matter is evidently this: 
Doctor Blackstone, while he was speaking in 
the House of Conmions, neve once thought of 
his commentaries, until the contradiction was 
unexpectedly urged, and stared him in the face. 
Instead of defending himself upon the spot, he 
sunk under the charge in an agony of confusion 
aad despair. It is well known that there was a 



.. overpowered to think 
. ^uuuiucs and reflnemenU whirh have 
dnce occared to him. It was then Mr. Gren- 
irille received that severe chasliseincnt which 
:he Doctor mentions with so much triumph : T 
vish the honourable gentleman , instead ofsftaking 
Mi head, xcoitld shake a good argument out of it. 
[f to the elegance, novelty, and bitterness, of 
ihis ingenious sarcasm, we add the naluml 
melody of the amiable Sir Fletcher Norton's 
pipe, we shall not be surprised that Mr. Gren- 
^ille was unable to make him any reply. 

As to the Doctor, I would reconmiend it to 
tim to be quiet. If not, he may, perhaps, hear 
j^n from Juoins himself. 

PIIILO JUNIUS. 

OSTSCRIFT to a Pamphlet, entitled. An 
Answer to the Questions stated. Supposed to 
be written by Dr. Blackstone, Solicitor to the 
3aeen, in answer to Junius':} Letter. 

ince these papers were sent to the* press, a 

ter, in the public papers, who subscribe* 

self Junius, has made a feint of bringin;; 

question to a short issue. Though the toro- 

g observations contain, in iny opinion, at 

, a full refutation uf all that this writer has 

id, I shall, however, bo^to^v a v*>r.' '" 

9 upon him. It ^•''" 
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WaviOf . i-'r ta« present, *^> Objccucn I m 
ksve to thu «teKe of Lac qoesbcn, I »hail vtnu 
to meet oar champion iipoD hit own sroun 
and ftOcmpt to scpport the adlnnacive of it» 
erne of the ivo w^ys by which he tays it can 
alone fiurlj* fnppojrted. ' 1/ there be no stitti 
' (v^y* he) in which the specific di^&bility 
' cicarly created, &c. («x;d we iicknowled 
' there u none; the custom of Pariiament mi 
' then be rcMired to ; and some case, or cas 
' strlcily in point, masi be prodaced, with t 
' deciihicn of the coart npon them.' Now, 
aueit, that ihis has been done. jilr. Waipol 
ezie i« slrictly in point, lo prove that e&pulsl 
creates absolute incapacity of beinz re-electc 
Thi5 waf the^clear deci^iou of the House up 
it ; and wa<» a full dcciamtion, that incapac; 
was the neceuiry con-*equence of expulsit 
The law was as clearly and firmly fixed bj- ti 
resolution, and is as binding in every subseqat 
case of expulsion, as if it had been declared 
an exprrw ftatote, that a '* member, expell 
** by a resolution of the ilouw of Commo] 
" shall be deemed incapable of being re-ele 
** ed." Whatever doubt then there might ha 
lieen of the law, before Mr. Wal pole's ca 
vith respect to the full operation of a vote 
cxpnlsiunf there can be none now. The d« 
Mon of the House, npon this case, is strictly 
point, to prove, that expulsion creates absoli 
incapacity in law of being re-elected. 

But incapacity in law, in this instance, mi 
have the same operation and effect with in< 
pacity in law in every other instance* No 
incapacity of being re-elected, implies, in 
wry terms, that any votes given to the inca] 
hie per»on« at a Mibscqneat election, are n< 
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and void. This is its necetisary operatioui or it 
has no operation at all : It is vox et pr^erea 
nihil. We caa no more be called upon to prove 
this proposition, than we can to piove that a 
dead man is not alive ; or, thatT twice two are 
four. When the terms are understood, the pro- 
position is self-evident. 

Lastly, it is, in all cases of election, the 
known and established law of tlio land, ground* 
cd upon the clearest principles of reason and 
common sense, that if the votes given to one 
candidate are null and void, they cannot be op« 
posed to the votes given to another candidate ; 
they cannot affect the voles of such candidate 
at all. As they have, on the one hand, no po- 
sitive quality to add or establish, so have they, 
on the other hand, no negative one to subtract 
or destroy. They are, in a word, a mere non- 
entity. Such was the deterntination of the 
House of Commons in the Maiden and Bedford 
elections ; cases strictly in point to tlic present 
qncstion, as far as they arc meant to be in point. 
And to say that they are not in point in aJl cir- 
cumstances, in those particularly wliich are in- 
dependent of the proposition whicli they are 
quoted to prove, is to say no more tlian that 
Maiden is not Middlesex, nor Serjeant Couiyns 
Mr. Wilkes. 

Let us see then how our proof stands. Kxpnl- 
•ion creates incapacity, incapacity annihilates 
any votes given to the incapable person ; the 
votes given to the qualilled candidate stand, 
upon their own bottom, firm and untouched, and 
can alone have effect. This, one would think, 
would be sufficient. But we are stopped short, 
and told, that none of our precedents come 
home to the present case, and are challenged 
to produce, " a precedent in all the proceedings 
" of tlkC House of Commons that does come 
'* home to it, viz. where an expelled member hen 
" been returned again, and another candidate. 
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** wUh mm It^fbriar n um b er qf voia, hat been de- 

•* eiared the HtUng member." 

lutMd of m preeedent, I will beg leave to 
put a cue ; wlilch» I fiuiicy» will be quite as de> 
ciiive to the present point. Suppose another 
Sachererell (and erery party must have its Sa- 
cheverell) shoald, at some fhture election, take 
It into his head to -offer himself a candidate for 
the eponty of Middlesex. He is opposed by a 
eandMate whose coat is of a different coloar, 
but, howerer, of a very good colour. The di- 
vine has an indisputable minority; nay, the 
poor layman is absolntely distanced. The 
sheriff, after having had his conscience well 
Informed by tiie reverend casuist, returns him, 
M be supposes, duly elected. The whole House 
Is in an uproar, at the apprehension of 90 
strange an appearance amongst them. A mo- 
tion, however, is at length made, that the per- 
Sfm was incapable of being elected ; that his 
election, therefore, is null and void ; and that 
his competitor ought to have been returned. 
No, says a great orator; first shew me your law 
for this proceediug. " Either produce me a 
" statute, in which the specific disability of a 
" clergyman is created ; or produce me a pre- 
" cedent, where a eiergj/iium hoe been returned, 
" and another candidate, wUh an inferior num- 
" her qfvdtee, hoe been declared the fitting mem- 
" ber," Ko such statute, no such precedent, to 
bt foimd. What answer then is to be given to 
this dettand f The very same answer which I 
will give to that of Juiilns. That there is more 
than one precedent in the proceedings of the 
House, " where an incapable person has been 
" returned, and another candidate, with an in- 
" forior number of votes, has been declared the 
** lltttog member; and that this is the knovm 
'* and estiUblished law, in lUl cases of Incapacity, 
** from whatever cause it may arise." 

I shall now, therefore, beg leave to make a 
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slight amendment to Juaius's state of the ques- 
tion, the affirmative of which will then stand 
thus: 

" It is the knovm and established law of Par- 
" liament, thattlie expulsion of any member o{ 
" the House of Commons creates in him an in- 
" capacity of being re-elected ; that any votes 
" given to him at a subsequent election, are, in 
" consequence of such incapacity, null and 
" void; and that any other candidate, who, 
" except the person rendered incapable, has 
" the greatest number of votes, ought to be the 
" sitting member." 

But oar business is not yet quite finished. 
Mr Walpole's case must have a re-hearing. ** It 
" is not possible," says this writer, " to conceive 
" a case more exactly in point. Mr. Walpole 
" was expelled, and, having a majority of votes 
" at the next election, was returned again. 
" The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set up 
" by the Ministry, petitioned the House that 
" he might be the sitting member. Thus far 
" the circumstances tally exactly ; except that 
" our House of Commons saved Mr. Luttrell the 
" trouble of petitioning. The point of law, 
" however, was the same. It came regularly 
" before the House, and it was their business 
" to determine upon it. They did determine 
" it; for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly 
" elected." 

Instead of examining the justness of this re- 
presentation, I shall beg leave to oppose against 
it my own view of the case, in as plain a maui> 
rier, and as few words, as I am able. 

It was the known and established law of Par 
liament, when the charge against Mr. Walpole 
came before the House of Commons, that they 
had power to expel, to disable, and to render 
incapable for offences. In virtue of this power 
they expelled him. 

Had theyi in the very vote of expulsion^ ad- 
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jiulfroil him, in tcmi^, to bt- iiic.^iKible of 1 cin* 
ri'-flcctrd, tlicic imi'>l li.iv(> ! i :-:i .it ouvh- ai\ end 
^v ith luiii. But llKMigh the n^lit dl" the IIdum', 
both to expel, and adjudge incapable, was clear 
and indubilabte, it does not appear to me, that 
the ftdi operation and eflcct of a vote of expul- 
don singly was so. The law in this case had 
never been expressly declared ; there had been 
no event to call up sach a declaration. I 
trouble no^ myself with the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word expiiKicn ; I regard only its 
legal meaning. This was not, as I think, pre- 
cisely fixed. The House thought proper to fix 
it, and explicitly to declare the full conse- 
quences of their former vo4e, before they suffer- 
ed these consequences to take effect: And in 
this proceeding they acted upon the most liberal 
and solid principles of equity, justice, and law. 
What then did the burges-scs of Lynn collect 
from the second vote 1 Their subsequent cou- 
ducl will tell us; it will with certainty tell us, 
that they considered it as decisive against Mr. 
Walpole. It will also, with equal certainty, tell 
us, that, upon supposition that the Ijxw of elec- 
tion stood then as it does now, and that they 
knew it to stand thus, they inferred, " that, at 
" a future election, and in case of a similar re- 
" turn, the house would receive the same can- 
" didatc, a3 duly elected, whom they had 
«' before rejected." They could infer nothing 
but this. 

It is needless to repeat the circumstance of 
dissimilarity in the present cusc : It will he sufli- 
cicnt to observe, that, as the law of Parliament, 
upon which the House of Commons grounded 
every step of their proceedings was clear be- 
yond the reach of doubt, so neither could the 
freeholders of Middlesex be at a loss tofore.sce 
what must be the inevitable consequence of 
their proceedings iu oppositson to it ; for, upon 
every rctuin of Mr. Wilkes, the house made 
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inquiry whether any votes were given to any 
other candidate. 

But I could venture, for the experiment's sake» 
even to give this writer the utmost he asks ; to 
allow the nrast perfect similarity throughout, in 
these two cases ; to allow that the law of expul- 
sion was qoite'as clear to the burgesses of Lynii 
as to the freeholders of Middlesex. It will, I 
am confident, avail his cause but little. It will 
ouly prove, that the law of election, at that 
time, was different from the present law. It 
will prove> that, in ail cases of an incapable 
candidate returned, the law then was, that the 
whole election should be void. But now we 
know that this is not law. The cases of Maiden 
and Bedford were, as lias been seen, determined 
upon other and more just principles. And these 
determinations are, I imagine, admitted on all 
bides to be law. 

I would willingly draw a veil over the remain, 
ing part of this paper. It is astonishing, it is 
painful, to see men of parts and ability giving 
in to the most unworthy artifices, and descend* 
ing so much below their true line of character. 
But, if they are not the dupes of their sophistry, 
(which is hardly to be conceived) let them con> 
9ider that they are something much worse. 

The dearest interests of this country are its 
laws and its constitution. Against every attack 
upon these, there will, I hope, be always found 
amongst us the firmest spirit of resvstanct; su- 
perior to the united effortn ot* faction and ambi> 
tion. For ambition, though it does not always 
take the lead of faction, will be sure, in the end, 
to make the most fatal advantage of it, and 
draw it to its own purposes. But, I trust, our 
day of trial is yet far off; and there is afu.Kd 
qf good sense in this country ^ which cannot long 
he deceived by the artseitht^r of false reasoning, 
or false patriotism. 
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LETTER XX. 



The 



TO THE 

Printer of the Public Adcertiser, 
SIR, August 8, 1769. 

gentleman who has pnbliflhed an answer 
to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, ° having 
honoured me with a postscript of six qaarto 
pages, which he moderately calls bestowing a 
very few words upon me, I cannot, in common 
politeness, refuse him a reply. The form and 
magnitude of a quarto imposes upon the mind ; 
and men, who are unequal to the labour of dis- 
cussing an intricate argument, or wish to avoid 
it, arc willing enough to suppose that much has 
been proved, because much has been said. 
Mine, I confess, are humble labours. I do not 
presume to instruct the learned, but simply to 
inform the body of the people ; and I prefer 
that channel of conveyance which is lilcely to 
spread farthest among them. The advocates of 
the Ministry seem to me to write for fame, and 
to flatter themselves, that the size of their works 
will make them immortal. They pile up reluc- 
tant quarto upon solid folio, as if their labours, 
because they are gigantic, could contend with 
truth and heaven. 

The writer of the volume in question meets 
me upon my own ground. He acknowledges 
there is no statute by which the specific disabi- 
lity we speak of is created; but he affirms, that 
the custom of parliament has been referred to, 
and that a case strictly in point has been pro- 
dnced, with the decision of the court upon it. 
I thank him for coming so fairly to the point, 
lie asserts, that the case of Mr. Walpole is 
strictly in point, to prove that expulsion creates 
an absolute incapacity of being re-elected ; and 
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for this purpose, he refers generally to the ihst 
vote of the Hoase upon that occasion, without 
venturing to recite the vote ^tself. The unfair, 
disingenuous artifice of adopting that part of a 
precedent which seems to suit his pur]>osc, and 
omitting the remainder, de5erve8 some pity, but 
cannot excite my resentment. He lakes advan. 
tage eagerly of the first resolution, by which 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity is declared ; but as to 
the two following, by which the candidate w4tli 
the fewest votes w&h declared '* not duly 
elected," and the election itself vacated, I dare 
say he would be well satisfied, if they were ft>r 
ever blotted out of the Journals of the House of 
Commons. In fair argument, no part of a pre* 
cedent should be admitted, unless the whole of 
it be given to us together. The author has di« 
vidcd his precedent; for he knew, that, taken 
together, it produced a consequence directly 
the reverse of that which he endeavours to draw 
from a vote of expulsion. But, what will this 
honest person say, if 1 take him at his word, 
and demonstrate to him, that the House of Com* 
mons never meant to found Mr. Walpole's inca- 
pacity upon his expulsion only? What ^ubter* 
fuse will then remain t 

Let it be remembered, that we are speaking 
of the iutentiun of men, who lived more than 
half a century ago ; and that such intention can 
only be collected from their words and actionSt 
tts they are delivered to us upon record. To 
prove their designs by a supposition of what 
they would have done, opposed to what they 
actually did, is mere trifling and impertinence. 
The vole, by which Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
was declared is thus expressed : " That Robert 
" Walpole, Esq. having been, this session of 
" parliament, committed a prisoner to the Tow- 
" er, and expelled this House fur ci breach of 
" trust in the execution of his oflice, and nolo* 
** rioui corruption, when secretary at war, was^ 
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*' aud is incapable, of being elected a member 
*' to sen-e in Uu.s present parliament*." )4ow» 
Sir, to my understanding, no proposition of this 
kind can be more evident, than that the House 
of Commons* by this very vote, themselves 
nnderstood, and meant to declare, that Mr. 
Walpole's incapacity arose from the crimes he 
had committed, not from the punishment the 
House annexed to them. The high breach of 
trust, the notorious corruption, are stated In the 
•trongcst terms. Tliey do not tell us that he 
was incapable, . because he was expelled, but 
because he had been guilty of MHi ofl'ences as 
justly rendered him unworthy If a seat in par- 
liament.— If they had intended to fix tlie disabi- 
lity upon his expulsion alone, the mention of 
his crimes in the same vote would have bc>cn 
highly improper. It could only perplex the 
minds of the electors, who, if they collected 
any thing from so confused a declaration of the 
law of Parliament, must have concluded, that 
their representative had been declared iucapa> 
ble, because he was highly guilty, not because 
he had been punished. But, even admitting 
them to have understood it in the other sense, 
they must then, from the very terms of the vote, 
have united the idea of his being sent to the 

• It is well worth remarking, that the compiler 
of a certain quarto, called, 77te Case of the last 
EUctionfbr the County of Middlesex considered, 
has the impudence to recite this very vote in 
the following terms, vide page 11, *' Resolved, 
** That Robert Walpole, Esq. having been this 
" session of parliament expelled the House, 
" was, ''and is, incapable of being elected a 
" member to serve in the present parliament." 
There cannot be a stronger positive proof of 
the treachery of the compiler, nor a stronger 
presumptive proof, that he was convinced tliut 
the vote, if duly recited, would overturn his 
whole argument. 
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Tower with that of his expulsion, luid considered 
his incapacity as the joint effect of both*. 

■■■■,■■. .h 

• Addrtmd to the Printer of the Publie Ad- 
vertiser. 
Sir, May fiC, 1771. 

Very early in the debate upon the decision of 
the Middlesex election, it was well observed by 
Jumue, that the Hoase of Commons had not 
only exceeded their boasted precedent of the 
expulsion and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. 
Waipole, but that they had not even adhered 
to it strictly as far as it went. After convicting 
Mr. Dyson of giving a false quotation from ilie 
Journals, and having explained the puipose 
wluch that contemptible fraud was intended to 
answer, he proceeds to state the vote ilKclf l)y 
which Mr. Walpolc's supposed incnpacity was 
declared, viz. ** Resolved, that Robert Wnlpole, 
" Esq. having been this session of rnrliamont 
" committed a prisoner to the Tower, and ex« 
*' pelled this House for a high breach of trust in 
** tlie execution of his ollicc, and notorious oor- 
** ruption wken secretary at war, was, und !« 
** incapable, of being elected a member to serve 
" in this present Parliament ;** and then observes, 
that, frtHn the terms of the vote, wc have no 
right to annex the incapacitation to the exjntlsion 
only ; forthat, as the proposition stands, it must 
arise equally from the expulsion and the com- 
mitment to t^e Tower. I believe, Sir, no man, 
who knows any thing of dialectics, or who 
understands English, will dispute the truth and 
fairness of this construction. 'iixxUJuniua htis a 
great authority to support him, which, to speak 
with the Duke of Grafton, 1 accidentally met 
with this morning in the course of my reading. 
It contains an admonition, which cannot be 
repeated too often. Lord Sommers, in his 
excellent tract upon the llights of the Feojple, 
after reciting the votes of the convention ot the 
£8th of January, 1G89, viz. *' That King James 
** the Second, having endeavoured to subvert 
*' the constitution of this kingdom, by breaking 
** the original contract between King and Feo- 
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I do not memo to give an rpinictn npoa lh« 
JiMUceof tlie proceedine^ of the II«rase uf Ctnu- 
nuHU m'itli i«gard lo Mr. AiValpule; but cer- 



•• pie, and by the advice of Je*uii«, JT.fi other 
** wicked persons, having violated the fuiiiia- 
" mental law5, und having withdrawn himself 
** out of this kingdom, hath abdicated the go- 
** vcminenl," &c.— makes this <»b^ei'vation uiMin 
it; ** The word abdicated reiates to ail the chiuses 
" foregoing, as well as to hi:i desertii):; the kin*:. 
'* dom, or ei^ they would have been whotiy in 
*• vain." And thai there might Le n«» i»rfle*nce 
fiir coniiniug the abdication merely to the uith- 
draicing. Lord Shimmers farther ob5erA-e'%, That 
Kinf James, by rriy'ing to soxxm us according 
to that lair by u-hich he h<td the Cruu:n, did itU' 
plicitty renounce his titU to it. 

WJuniu^s cor. fetruc lion of the vote n^ainst Mr. 
'Walpole be now admitted (and, indeed, I CHiumt 
comprehend ho'.v it can honestly be disputed) 
the advocates of the House of ComiivMi> inu»t 
either give np their precedent entirely, or he 
reduced to the necessity of maintaininu; one of 
the gros:«est absuixlities imaginable, viz. "That 
" a commitment to the Tower is a cor.<iilucnt 
*• part of, and contiibutcs half at lean to, the 
** incapacitation of the person who Mitlers it." 

I need not make you any excuse f<»r eiidca- 
Touring to keep alive the attention of the public 
to the decision of the Middlesex election. The 
more I consider it, the more 1 am convinced, 
that, as Si fact, it is indeed highly injurious to 
the rights of the people *, but that, as a precedent, 
it is one of the most dangerous that ever was 
establi^ed against those who are to come aAcr 
OS. Yet, I am so far a moderate man, that I 
verily believe the Majority of the House of 
CominoiiH, when they pa!>.-<ed this dangerous 
vote, neither understood the question, or knew 
the consequence oC what they were doing. 
Their moiiv^es were rather despicable than cri- 
minal, in the extreme. One etVect they certainly 
did not foresee. They are now reduced to such 
a situation, that if a member of the present 
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tainly, if I admitted their ccn.«ure to be M-ciU 
founded, I could no way avoid agreeing with 
them in the consequence they drew from it. I 
could never have a doubt, in law or rciiM)n,thnt 
a man, convicted, of a high breach of trust, uud 
of a notorious corruption, in the execution of a 
public ollice, was, and ought to be, incapable 
of sitting in the same parliament. Far from 
attempting to invalidate that vote, I should 
have wished that the incapacity declared by it 
could legally have been continued for ever. 

Now, Sir, obscr\'e how forcibly the ai^nment 
retnnis. The House of Commons, upon the face 
of their proceedings, had the strongest motives 
to declare Mr. Walpole incapable of being re- 
elected. They thought such a man unworthy to 
I sit among them. To that point they proceeded , 
' and no farther ; for they respected tlic rights of 
the people, while they asserted their own. 
They did not infer, from Mr. WaipoleS incupa* 
city, that his opponent was duly elccte<l ; on 



House of Commons were to conduct himself 
ever so improperly, and, in reality, <lc.serve to 
be sent back to his constituents witli a murk of 
disgrace, they would not dure to expel hiui : 
becanse they know that the people, in onlfr t.> - 
try again the great question of right, or to thwart 
an odious House of Commons, would probably 
overlook his immediate unworthincss, and re- 
turn the same person to parliament. But, in 
time, the precedent will gain strength; a future 
House of Commons will have no such apprehen- 
sions; consequently, will not scruple to follow 
a precedent which they did not establish. The 
miser himself seldom lives to onjoy llie fruit of 
his extortion, but his heir bucccciis to him of 
course, and takes possession without censure. 
No man expects him to nivike restitution ; and, 
no matter for his title, he lives quietly upon the 
estate. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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the contrary, they declared Mr. Taylor " uot 

doly elected/' and the election itself void. 

Such, however, is the precedent 'vrhich my 
honest fricnJ assures us is strictly in point, to 
prove, that expulsion of itself, creates an inca^ 
pacity of being elated. If it hnd been so, the 
present House of Commons should at least have 
followed strictly the example before them, and 
should have stated to us, iu the same vote, the 
crimen for which they expelled Mr. Wilkes: 
whereas they resolve simply. That ** having 
been expelled, he was and is incapable." In 
this proceeding, I am authorised to affirm, they 
have neither statute, nor custom, nor reason, 
nor one siUfjle precedent to support them. On 
the other side, there is, indeed, a precedent so 
strongly in point, that all the enchunted castles 
of mlMisteriril magic fall before it. In the year 
1698 (a period which the rankest Tory dares not 
except against) Mr. Wollaston was expelled, re- 
elected, and admitted to take his seat in the 
same parliament. The Ministry liave precluded 
themselves from all objections drawn from the 
cause of his expulsion ; for they allinn, abso- 
lutely, that expulsion, of itself, creates the 
disability. Now, Sir, let sophistry evade, let 
falsehood assert, and impuaenee deny; here 
stands the precedent: a land-mark to direct us 
through a troubled sea of controversy, conspi- 
cuous and nnrcmoved. 

1 have dwelt the longer upon the discussion 
of this point, because, in my 0])inion, it com- 
prehends the whole question. The rest is un- 
worthy of notice. We are inquiring whether 
incapacity be, or be not, created by expulsion. 
Id the cases of Bedford and Maiden, the inca. 
pacity of the persons returned was matter of 
public notoriety, for it was created by act of 
parliament. But really, Sir, my honest friend's 
suppositions are as unfavourable to him as his 
facts. He well knows that the clergy, besidts 
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4uit they ave rtpresented in common witb their 
fellow-sabjects, bave also a separate parliament 
of tbeiv OMra ; tiuit their incapacity to sit in the 
MboM oi CommoBSt has been conlimicd by 
wpmalUod deoisions of that House ; and that the 
Iw of pariiamciity declared by those decisions, 
Ihw been, for above twocentunes, notorious and 
VMli^mted. Ttie author is certainly at liberty 
to fluMy cases, and make whatever comparisons 
1m thinks pvoper : his suppositions still continue 
ai distant ftom fieMJt, as his wild discourses are 
tnm solid argument. 

Tke eoQcbision of his boo1« is candid to an 
extreme. Me offers to grant me all I desire, 
■e thinfcs he nay safely admit, that the case of 
Mr. Walpole makes directly against him; for it 
saems he has one grand solution in petto for all- 
diflenlties. " If (says he) I were to allow all 
*f this, it will only prove that the law of election 
** was differeatin Queen Anne's time from what 
'*,it is at present." 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The 
principle, 1 know, has been maintained in fact ; 
hut I never expected to see it so formally de- 
elBPed. What can he mean f Does he assume 
tkU langoage-to satisfy the doubts of the people, 
ov does he mean to rouse their indignation? 
JLm the Ifinistry daring enough to aArm, tbat 
the Boose of Commons have a right to make 
•nd unoMike the law of ^parliameot at thehr 
ylMHoret Does tlie la«r of parliament, which 
we are oAen told is the law of the land, does 
the ooosmdn right of every subject of the realm, 
depend upon an arbitrary, capricious vote of 
one branch of the legislature t The voice of 
truth and reason must be silent. 

The Ministry tell us plainly, that this is no 
longer a question of right, but of power and 
force alone. What was law yesterday is not 
law to-day: and now, It seems, we have no 
hetter rule to live by, than the temporary dis* 

F 
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cr^on and flnctnating integrity of the House of 

CkHnmons. 

Profeasions of patriotism are become stale and 
ridicaloos. For my own part, I claim no merit 
from endeavouring to do a service to my fellow- 
subjects. I have done it to the best of my 
understanding; and, without looking for the 
approbation of other men, my conscience is 
saUsfied. What ranains to be done, concerns 
the collective body of the people. They are 
BOW to determine for themsdves* whether they 
will firmly and constitutionally assert their 
rights, or makeanhmhble, slavish surrender of 
them at the feet of the Min istry. To a generous 
mind there cannot be a doubt. We owe it to 
our ancestors, to preserve entire those rights 
which they have delivered to our care. We 
owe it to our posterity, not to suffer their 
dearest inheritance to be destroyed. But, if it 
were possible for us to be insensible of these 
sacred claims, there is yet an obligation binding 
upon ourselves, Arom which nothing can acquit 
us ; a personal interest, which we cannot sur- 
render. To alienate even our own rights, would 
be a crime as much more enormous than suicide* 
as a life of civil security and freedom is superior 
to a bare existence : and if life be the bounty of 
Heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest part 
of the ^ilt, if we consent to surrender that certain 
rule of living, without which the condition of 
human nature is not (Holy miserable but eon- 
temptible. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXI. 



TO TH9 
PrirUer of the Public Adtertvier, 

SIR, August 22, 1769. 

I MUST ..beg of you to print a tew lines in 
explanation of some passages .in my last letter, 
which, I see, have been misunderstood. 

1. When 1 siiid, that the Ilouse of Commons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
on his expulsion only, I meant no more than to 
deny the general proposition, that expulsion 
alone creates the incapacity. If there be any 
thing ambiguous in the expression, I beg leave 
to explain it, by saying, that, in my opinion, 
expulsion neither creates, nor in any part con- 
tributes to create the incapacity in question. 

2. 1 carefully avoided entering into the merits 
of Mr. Walpole's case. I did not inquirfc whe- 
ther the House of Commons acted justly, or 
■whether they truly declared the law of parlia- 
ment. My remarks went only to tlieir apparent 
meaning and intention, as it stands declared ia 
their own resolution. 

• 3. I never meant to affirm, that a conunitment 
to the Tower created a disqualification.— On the 
contrary, I considered that idea as an absurdity, 
into which the Ministry must inevitably fall» if 
they reasoned -right upon their own principles. 
The case of Mr. Wollaston speaks for itself. 
The Ministry assert, that expvdnon alone creates 
an absolute, complete incapacity, to be re-elect- 
ed to sit' in the same Parliament. This propo- 
sition they have uniformly maintained, without 
any condition or modification whatsoever. Mr. 
Wollaston. was expelled", re-elected, and ad 
joilted to take his scat in the same parliameut. 
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I leave it to tlie public to determine, whether 
this be a plain matter of fact, or mere nonsense 
or declamation. 

JUNIUS. 

LETTER XXn. 



TO THE 

PrkUer if «!« PmMu; Advirtiser. 

September 4, Vr6g, 

ArGUMBNT against Fact; or, a new system 
of Political Lofie, by which the Ministry have 
demonstiated* to the Satisfaction of tbeir Friends, 
that EapnlsiMi alone creates a complete Inca- 
pacity to be re-elected; alias. That a Subject of 
tVtim. iUalm may be robbed of iiis common 
•p^ ijfatf by ft Vote of th^ House of Commons. 

FIRST FACT. 

Mr. fFoUaston, in 1698, was expelled, reelected, 
mml admitted td take his seat.. 

AROUMENT. ' 

^ As this cannot conveniently be reconciled 
lirith our general proposition, it may be neces. 
sary to shift our ground, and look back to the 
cause of Mr. WoUaston's expulsion. From thence 
it will appear clearly, that, '* altliough he was 
" expelled, he had not rendered himself a onl- 
" prit, too ignominious to sit in parliament : and 
" that, having resigned his employment, he was 
** no longer incapacitated by law." Vide Sert- 
mu Considerations, page 23. Or thus : ** The 
**- House, somewhat inaccurately, used the word 
" expelled; they should ha\'e called it amotion." 
Vide Mtfmg&s Case considered, page 11. Or, in 
short, if these arguments should be thought 
insufficient, we may fairly deny the fact. For 
example: " I affirm tliat he was- not re-elected«- 
** The same Mr. Wollaston^ who was ezpeUc4^ 
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** wasHot agaaa elected. The-Mune indhddoa^ 
" if you please, walked into the House, atiA 
" took his seat ^re ; bnt Uie same penon, in 
" Iwnr, was not admitted a member of thatpar- 
** liaioent, from whick he had 'been discaa'ded.*' 

BECOND FACT. 

3£r, WlcUpole, haoing been corttmitted to the 
Tower, and expelled, for a high brtach qf trust, 
4md notorious corruption in a public office, teat 
declared incapable, Stc 

ARGUMENT. 

From the terms of this vote, nothing can be 
more evident, than that the House of Comuioa« 
meant to fix the incapacity npon the punish- 
ment, and not upon the crime ; but, lest it should 
appear in a different light to weak, nninformed 
.persons, it may be advisable to gut the resolu- 
tion, and give it to the public, with all possible 
solemnity, in the following terms, viz. '* Rcsolv- 
** ed« That Robert Walpole Esq. having been 
*' that session of parliament expelled the House, 
" was, and is incapable of being elected a mem- 
" ber to serve in that present parliament." Fi^c 
Mungo, on the Use qf Quotations, page II. 

N. B, The author to the answer to Sir William 
Meredith seems to have made use of Mango's 
Quotation : for, in page 18, he assures us, '* That 
" the declaratory vote of the 17th of February 
" 1769, was, indeed, a literal copy of the resola! 
" tion of the House in Mr. Walpole's case." 

THIRD FACT. 

His opponent, Mr, Tajflor, having the smallest 
mtmberqf votes, at the nett election, was declared 
not didy elected, 

ARGUMENT. 

This AkA we consider u ilireetly in point, to 
prov«, that Mr. Ltiti!r«ll onght to be the sitting 
memb^, Ibr tlrt IMIowiiig'vrasofli: '* Thelyuv- 
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** ice«0es of Ljnn eonld draw no otber inference 
'*" from this resolutioii» bat this, that, at a future 
** election, and in case of a similar retnm, the 
** House would receive the same candidate as 
'* duly elected, whcmi they had before rejected.** 
yirle Postscript to Junius, page 37. Or thu5 : 
** Thl«, iheir resolution, leaves no room to doubt 
" what part they woold have taken, if, upon a 
•* tubsequent re-election of Mr. Walpole, there 
*' had been any other candidate in competition 
'* with him : for by their vote, they could have 
" no other intention, than to admit such other 
** candidate.** Fide Mungo't Com considered, 
pajre 39. Or, take it in this light. The bur- 
gesses of Lynn having, in defiance of the House, 
retorted upon them a person whom they had 
branded with the most ignominious marks of 
their displeasure, were thereby so well entitled 
t(» favour and indulgence, that the House could 
do no less than rob Mr. Taylor of a right legally 
vested in him, in order that the burgesses might 
be apprised of the law of parliament ; which 
law, the House took 8 very direct way of ex- 
plitiiiin;^ to them, by resolving that the candi- 
date, with the fewest votes, was not dulj- elect- 
ed: *' And was not this much more equitable, 
•* more in tlie spirit of that equal and substantial 
•* justice, which is the end of all law, than if 
" they had violently adhered to thesg^ct max- 
•' ims of lawt* Vide Serious Considerations, 
page 33 and 34. " And, if the present House of 
** Commons had chosen to follow the spirit of 
*' this resolutioM, they would bave received and 
** established the candidate m ith the fewest 
" votes." Vide Answer to Sir W. M. page l8. 

Permit me now, Siri to shew you, that the 
worthy Dr. Blackstouc somclitncs contradicts 
the Ministry, as well as himself. The speech, 
■w ithout doors, ^asserts, page gth, " That the le- * 
" gal effect of an incapacity, founded on a judi* 
. ** cial determiuatioQ of a complete court, U pre- 
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" cisely the same as that of an incapacity creal< 
" ed by an act of parliament.'' Now for the 
Doctor. The law, and the opinion qf the Judge 
are not ahoaya convertible terms, or one and the 
9ame thing ; since it sometimes may happen, thai 
thejtidge may mistake the law. CommentarieSf 
vol. i. p. 71* 

The answer to Sir W. M. asserts, page 2.1, 
" that the returning officer!^ not ajadicial, but 
" a purely ministerial officer. His return i.s no 
"judicial act.*' At 'em again. Doctor. The 
sheriff", in his Judicial capacity^ is to hear and 
determine anises of forty shillings value, and un- 
der, in his county court. He has also a Judicial 
potoer in divers other civil cases. He is likewise 
to decide the .elections qf knights of the shire (sub- 
ject to . the control qf the House of Commons) 
to Judge t^ the. quai^ation qf voters, and to 
retum^'tych as he shall determine to be duly 
electefl^f^^de Commentaries, vol. i. p. 332. 

Vhat^;cgnclusioi) shall we draw from such 
facts, and. such ai-gnments, such contradictions! 
I cannot expdress my opinion of the present Mi- 
nistry more exactly than in the words of Sir 
Bichard Steele, <f Jha( we are governed by a 
*' set of drivellers,, whose folly takes away all 
f< dignity from, distress, and makes even Cala- 
is mity ridicokms." 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXIII. 



TO 

Hia Grace the Duke of Bedford, 

MY LORD, September 19, nCrQ, 

1 OU are so little accustomed to receive any 
marks of respect or esteem from the public, 
tiwt if, in the fuUowing lines, a compliment or 
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cxprenion of applaune should escape 'inei I fear 
you would consider it as a mockery of your 
wtttblixhed-char .cter, and, |>erhiipA, an iiiAutt 
to your undentandiiig. Tou have iiioe feutingA* 
my Lord, if we may judge from your reMUU 
nentfi. Cautious, therefore, of giving ofleiiGe, 
wheru you huve so little deserved it, I shaU 
leave the illnstrdtion of your virtues to other 
hRUiis. Your friends have a priviit^e to play 
upon the easinC'S of your temper, or, possibly, 
they Hre better acquuuited with your good qua- 
lities than I am. Yon have doue good by 
stealth. The rest is upon record. You have 
still Irft ample room for speculation, when j>%- 
ncgyric is exhausted. 

You arc, iudred, a very considerable man.— 
The highest rank ; a splendid fortune ; and a 
tiumo, glorious, till it was yours ; wore sufficient 
to have supported you with nieaoor abilities 
than I think yon-])osaefts. Prom the first, you 
derive a constitutional claim to respect; from 
the second, a natural extensive authority : the 
last cieatod a partial expectation of hereditar5r 
Viitues. Tlie use yon have made of these un- 
common advantages, might hare been stioiie 
4ion(M>rab)o to yourself, but could ndL "be laorfe 
instructive to mankind. We may tmce Jt in'tltte 
veneration of your country, the choice of yonl: 
fiends, and in the uccoinplishnieut of every 
sanguine hope which the public might have 
conceived from the illustrious name of RuKsel. 

The enuncnce of your station gave you a com- 
manding prospect of your dtity. The road 
which led to honour, was o])en to your view.— 
You could itot lose it by mistake, and you had 
no temptation to depart from it by design.— 
Compare the natural dignity and importance of 
the highest peer of England; the noble inde- 
pendence which he might have maintained in 
4>ariiament; and the real interest and respect 
which lie aufht have jwqoked^ net only in^pMi* 
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liament, but through the whole kingdoni ; com- 
pare these glorious distinctions, with the ambi- 
tion of holding a shure in-'govemmentj the emo- 
luments of a place, the sale of a borongh, or the 
l^rchase of a corporation ; and though you.may 
Boi regret the virtues which create lespcct, you 
■■ay see with anguish how much real impor* 
tance and authority you have lost. Consider 
the character of an independent virtuous Duke 
of Bedford ; imagine what he might be in tltis 
country ; then reflect one moment upon what 
you are. If it be possible for me to withdraw 
By attention from the fact, I will tell you in 
the theory what such a man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, 
his conduct in parliament would be directed by 
nothing but tlie ounstitutional duty of a peer.— 
Be woal<i consider him.self as a guardian of the 
laws. WiUing to support the just measures of 
goremment, but determined to observe the 
conduct of the minister with suspicion ; he 
would oppose the violence of faction with as 
much flrmnees as the encroachments of prero- 
gative.— He would be as little capable of bap- 
gaining with the minister for places for bimsell^ 
or his dependents, as of descendlugto mix hint- 
self in the intrigues of opposition. Whenever 
an imp(Htant question called for his opinion in 
^parliament, ho would be lieard by the most pro-, 
fligmte minister with deference and respect.-. 
Hto authority would- either sanctify or disgnraoe 
the measures of government. The people' wouM 
look up to him a» their protectoif-: and a virtnous 
prince would have one honest man in his domi. 
luons, in wliose iutegcity and judgment he 
might safely confide. If it shoolM be tlie will 
of Providence to afflict * hjim with a domestia 



• The Duke had lately lost his only son by « 
fidl from his hone. 
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misibrtnne, he 'would snbmit to the stroke with 
fteVinf!, but not without dignity. He would 
consider the people aft his children. And re* 
ceive a generouM, heart-feit consolation, in the 
sympathizing tears and blessings of his coun- 
try. 

■Your Grace may probably discover something 
more intelligible in the negative part of this il- 
lustrious character. The nuui I have described 
would never prostitute his dignity in parlia> 
nieiit, by an indecent violence, either ui oppos- 
ing or defending a minister. He would not at 
one moment rancorously persecute, at another 
baHcly cringe, to the favourite of his Sovereign. 
After outraging the royal dignity with peremp- 
tory conditions, little short of menace and hosti- 
lity, he would never descend to the huniilily of 
soliciting an interview* with the favourite, and 
of offering to recover, at any price, the honour 
•f his friendship. Though deceived, perhaps, 
in his youth, he would not, through the course 
of a long life, have invariably chosen hih friends 
from among the most profligate of mankind.— 
His own honour would have forbidden him from 
mixing his private pleasures or conver.sation 
with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, gladia- 
tors, or buffoons. He would then have never 
felt, much less would he have submitted to, the 
dishonest necessity of engagmg in the inU'resU 
and intrigues of his dependents : of supplying 
their vices, or relieving their beggary, at the 
expense of his country. He would not have 
l»etrayed such ignorance, or such contempt, of 
the constitution, as openly to avow, in a court 

* At this interview, which passed at the hou^e 
of the late Lord Eglingtoune, Lord Bute told 
the Duke, that he was determined never to liave 
any connexion with a man who had so basely 
>etrayed him. 
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of justice, the purchase* and sale of a borongh. 
lie wduld not have thought it connUtent with 
his rank in the state, or even vrith his personal 
importance, to be the little tyrant of a little 
corporationt. He would never have been in- 
salted with virtues which he had laboured to 
extinguish ; nor suffered the disgrace of a mor- 
tifying defeat, which has made liim ridiculous 
and contemptible even to the few by whom he 
was not detested. I reverence the afiliction^ of 
a good man ; his sorrows are sacred. But how 
can we take part in the distresMs of a man whom 
we can neitiier love or esteem ; or feel for a 
calamity of which he himself is insensible f 
Where was the father's heart, when he could 
look for, or find, an immediate consolation for 
the loss of an only son, in consultations and 
bargains for a place at court, and even in the 
misery of ballotting at the India House I 

Admitting, then, that you have mistaken or 
deserted those honourable principles which 
onght to have directed your conduct ; admitting 
that you have as little claim to priva^ affeetioa 
as to public esteem, let us see with what abilities, 
with what degree of judgment, you have carried 
your own system into execution. A great man, 
in the success, and even in the magnitude, of 
his crimes, finds a rescue from contempt. Your 



* In an answer in Chancery, in a suit against 
him to recover a large sum, paid him by a per- 
son whom he had undertaken to return to par- 
liament for one of his Grace's boroughs, he was 
compelled to repay the money. 

t Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held ia 
such coutcinpt and detestation, that, in order 
to deliver themselves from him, they admitted 
a great number of strangers to the freedom. To> 
make his defeat, truly ridiculous, he tried hi« 
whole strength against Mr. Uorntp and was 
beaten upon iui» own grouud. 
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Grace is every way unfortunate. Yet T will not 
look back to those ridiculons scenes, by which, 
in yonr earlier days you thoaght it an honour 
to be distinguished* ; the recorded stripes, the 
iniblic infuiuy, your own soffrrines, or Mr. 
Aigby's fortitude. These events undoubtedly 
left an impression, though not upon yonr mind. 
To such a mind, it may, perliaps, be a pleasure 
to reflect, that there is hardly a comer of any 
of his Majesty's kingdoms, except France, in 
which, at one time or other, yonr valuable life 
lias not been in danger. Amiable man ! we see 
and acknowledge the protection of Providence, 
by which yoo have so often escaped the per- 
sonal detestation of yonr fellow>subjccts, and are 
still reMrrved for the public justice of your 
country. 

Your history begins to be important at that 
auspicious x>eriod, at which you were deputed 
to represent the Earl of Bute at the court of 
Versailles. It was an honourable office, and 
executed with the same spirit with which it was 
accepted. Yonr patrons wanted an ambassador 
who would snbmitto make concessions, without 
daring to insist upon any honourable condition 
for his sovereign. Tbenr business required it 
man who had as little fteling for his own dig. 



• Mr. HestoB Humphrey, a country aUomej', 
horsewhipped the Duke, with equal justice, 
severity, and peiteverance, on the course, at 
litehfldd. Rig^y and Lord Trtntham were 
also cudgeled in a most exemplary manner. 
This gave rise to the following story : *' When 
" the late King heard that Sir Edward Hawke 
" had given the French a drubbing, his Mt^jesty, 
'* who had never received that kind of chastise- 
" ment, was pleased to ask Lord Chesterfield 
'* the meaning of the word." " Sir," says Lord 
Chesterfield, " the meaning of the wora.~-Bnt 
"•bereoomee the -Duke of Bedford, who is better 
" able to explain it to yonc Xknjesty titan I •m." 
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ulty, as for the welfare of liis country ; And th'ey 
found him in the tint rank of the nobility. 
Belleisle, Ooree, GnodAldnpe, St. Lacia, Martin* 
ique, the Fishery, and the Ha\'annah, are glori* 
01U monnnients of yonr Grace's talents for nego> 
elation. My Lord, we are too well acquainted 
with yont pecuniary character, to think it pos- 
fldblc that so many public sacriflccs should have 
been made without some private comi)ensationB« 
Tonr conduct carries with it an internal evi- 
dence, beyond all the proofs of a court of 
justice. Even the callous pride of Lord Eprre- 
niont was alaoned*. He saw and felt his own 
disiionour in corresponding witli you : and there 
certainly was a moment at which he meant to 
have resisted, had not a fatal lethargy pre\'ailed 
Over his fucnltic^, and carried all sense and 
memory away with it. 

I will not 'pretend to spcrcify the secret terms 
tm which you were invited to -support t an ad- 
ministration which Lord Bute pretended to leave 
In full possession of their miairterial authority, 
fend perfectly masters of themselves. He was 
not of a temper to relinquish power, though he 
retired flrom employment. Stipulations were 
Certainly made between your Grace and him, 
and certainly violated. After two years' sub- 
mission, you thought you had collected strength 
mfflcient to control his influence, and that it 
was -your tm-n to be a tyrant, because yon had 
1»eoa a slav«i. When you found yourself rai«- 
takcn in yonr opinion, of yonr gracious Master's 

• Tills man, notwithstanding his pride and 
Tory principles, had mate finglish stuff in him. 
Upon an official letter he wrote to the Duke of 
Bedford, the Duke desired to be recalled, and 
it was with the utmost difScalty, that Lord Bntft 
could appease him. 

t Mr. GrenviUe, Lord HaUftot, and Lord 
Egremont. 
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necessary, or was thought so, to call 3'ou back 
to a share iii the administration*. The friends, 
-whom you did not in the last instance desert, 
were not of a character to add strength or credit 
to government: and, at that time, your alliance 
with the Duke of Grafton, was, I presume, hardly 
foreseen. We must look for other stipulations 
to account for that sudden resolution of the 
closet, by which three of your dependentst 
(whose characters, I think, cannot be less 
respected than they ar.e) were advanced to 
offices, through which you might again control 
the minister, and probably engross the whole 
direction of affairs. 

The possession of absolute power is now once 
more within your reach. The measures you 
have taken to obtain and confirm it, are too 
gro.ss to escape the eyes of a discerning, judicious 
^Prince. His palace ' is besieged ; tlie lines of 
<iLrcamvaUation'are drawing round him; and> 
unless he finds a resource in* his own activity, 
or ih the attachment of the real friends of his 
family, the best of Princes must submit to the 
confinement of a state prisoner, until your 
Grace's death, or some less fortunate event, shall 
raise the siege. For the present, you may safely 
resume that style of insult and menace, which 
even a private gentleman cannot submit to hear 
without being contemptible. Mr. M'Kenzie's 
history is not yet forgotten ; and you may find 
precedents enough of the mode in which an 
imperious subject may signify his pleasure to 
his sovereign. Where will this gracious Monarch 
look for assistance, when the wretched Grafton 



* When Earl Gower was appointed President 
of the Council, the King, with his usual sincerity, 
assured him, that he had not had one happy 
moment since the Duke of Bedford left him. 

t* Lords Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich* 
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ooald forget his obligations to his Master, and 
desert him for a hollow alliance with such a 
van as Uie Duke of Bedford I 

Let us ccmsidcir you, then, as arrived at tfa« 
sommit of worldly greataess; let ns suppose 
that all your plans of avarice and ambitioa are 
aecomplished, and your most sanguine wishes 
gratified, in the fear as well as the hatred of 
tfie people; can age itself forget that yon are 
BOW in the lasfract of life? Can gray hairs make 
lolly venerable? And is there no p^od to be 
reserved for meditation and retirement? For 
shame 1 my Lord, let it not be recorded of you, 
that the latest moments of your life were dedi- 
cated to the same unworthy -pursuits, the same 
bosy agitations, in which your youth and man^ 
hood were exhaosled. Consider that, although 
you cannot disgrace your Ibcmer life, you are. 
violating the ohuiicter of age, and exposing; 
the impotent imbecility, aAer yon have lost the 
vigour, of the passions. 

Your flnends will ask, perhaps. Whither shal¥ 
this unhappy old man retire? Can he remain 
in the metropolis, where his life has been so 
often threatened, and his palace^ so often at« 
tacked? If he returns to Woobum, scorn and 
mockery await him. He most create a solitude 
nmnd his estate, if he would avoid the face 06 
reproach and derision. At Plymouth, bis de- 
struction would be more than probable; at 
Sxcier, inevitable. Mjo honest Englishman will 
ever fonset his attachment, nor any honest 
Scotchman ibrgive his treachery, to Lord Bute. 
At every town he eutecs, he must change hi» 
liveries and name. Which ever way he flies, 
the hue and cry of the country pursues him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of 
his admhiistratiou have l>een more sensibly felt ;> 
his virtues better understood: or, at worst, they 
will not, for him alone, forget their hpspitaiity. 
As well might Ferres have returned to Sicily, 
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.Yoa have twice escaped, my Lord ; beware of 
m. tliird experiuienl. The indignation ot'a whole 
pooplis, plundered, insulted, and uppre8se<l, as 
they have been, will not always be disap* 
pointed. 

It is in vain, therefore, to shift the scene. 
Tea can no more fly from your enemies, than 
■from yourself. Persecated abroad, you look 
into^our own heart for consolation, and find 
■nothing but reproaches and despair. But, my 
IfOrd, yoa may quit the field of busineRs, Uiough 
tiot the field of danger, and though you canndt 
te safe, you may cease to be ridiculous. I ftHx 
yoa have listened too long f the advice ofthose 
fiemicious friends, with whose interests you huv^ 
•ordidly uaited your own, and for whom yoa 
■have sacriiioed every thing that ought to be dear 
to a Btan of honour. They are still base enough 
to encourage the follies of your age, as th^ 
•once did the vices of your youth. As little ac- 
quaioted with the rules of decorum, as with 
the laws of molality, tliey will not suifer yob 
to profit by experience, nor even to consult thb 
■propriety of a bad character. Even now thtijr 
■tell srou, that life is no more than a dramatic 
■aeene, in which -the hero should preserve his 
ooosistency to the last^ and that, as you lived 
-without viJFtae, you should die without rcpent- 
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TOJuyitrs. 

SIR, September 14, 1760* 

Having, acoidentaUy, seen a republicaticn 
of yoar letters, wherein yoa have -been pleased 
to assert, that I had totd the companions of wmy 
•oooeas, I am again •obliged to deeiare the said 
aMwllon to be a most infismoos -and raalioious 
4UMhood; •ond'i-agiiaa caUapoo yea to stand 
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forth, avow yourself, and prove the charge. 
If yoa can maike it oat to the satisfaction of 
any one man in the kingdom, I will be content 
to be thought the worst man in it ; if you do 
not, wliat must the nation tliink of you } Party 
has nothing to do in this affair : you have made 
a personal attack npoamy honour, defamed me 
by a most vile calumny, which might possibly 
have sunk into oblivion, had not such imconi- 
mou pains been taken to renew and perpetuate 
this scandal, chiefly because it has been told in 
good language ; for I give you full credit for 
your el^ant diction, weli-tumcd periods, and 
Attic wit: but wit is oftentimes false, though it 
may appear brilliant; which is exactly the case 
of your whole performance*.. But, Sir, I am 
obliged, in the most serious manner, to accuse 
you of being guilty of falsities. You have said 
the thing that is not.' To, support your story, 
you have jrecoorse to the following irresistible 
argument: M ,You sold the companions of your 
" victory, bec^sc,'wh6n the l6th regiment was 
** given to you, youjwas tUent, The conclusion 
" is inevitable." , I .bejieve that, such deep and 
acute reaM)ning could only come^from such an 
extraordinary writer as Junius. But, unfortu- 
nately for you, tlic premises, as well as the con. 
elusion, are absolutely false. Many applioatious 
have been made to the Ministry, on tlic subject 
of the Manilla ransom, bince the time of my 
being colonel of that regiment. As I have for 
some years quitted London, I was obliged to 
have recourse to the Honourable Colonel Mon- 
son, and Sir Samuel Cornish, to negotiate for 
me. In the last autumn, I personally delivered 
a memorial to the Earl of Shelburne, at his seat 
in Wiltshire. As you have trjld us of your im- 
portance, that you are a person of rank and 
fortune, and above a common bribe, you may, 
in all probability, be not unknown to his Lord- 
ship, who can satisfy you of the truth of what I 
say. But I shall now take the liberty, Sir, la 
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seize yoar battery, and lani it against yourself. 
If your puerile and tinsel logic could carry the 
least weight or conviction with it, how must yoa 
stand alFected by the inevitable conclusion, as 
you are pleased to term it? According to Juniui, 
silence is guilt. In many of tlie public papers, 
you have been called, in the most direct and 
offensive terms, a liar, and a coward. "When 
did you reply to these foul accusations? You 
Lave been quite silent, quite choi)-faUcn: there- 
fore, because you was silent, the nation has a 
right to pronounce you to be both a liar and a 
coward, from your own argument. But, Sir, I 
will give you fair play ; will alTord yon an op- 
portunity to wipe off the first appellation, by 
desiring the proofs of your charge against me. 
Produce them I To wipe off the last, produce 
yourself. People cannot bear any longer your 
lion's skin, and the despicable imposture of the 
old Roman name which you have affected. For 
the future, assume the name of some modem * 
bravo and dark assassin : let your appellation 
have some lUBinity to your practice. But if I 
mnstperish,'Jun£u«, let mc perish in the fsice of 
day : be for' once a generous and open enemy. I 
allow that (Gothic appeals to cold iron, ' are no 
better proofs of a" man's honesty and veracity , 
than hot iron and burning plough-shares are of 
female chastity ; but a soldier's honour is as 
delicate as a woman's; it must not be suspected. 
You have dared to throw more than a suspicion 
upon mine : you cannot but know the conse- 
quences, which even the meekness of Chris- 
tianity would pardon me for, atler the injury 
you have done me. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



* Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark as- 
sasiiin ? Or docs Sir W. D. think it criminal to 
jitab a tyrant to the heart ( * 
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LETTER XXV. 



XTeret later! lethalis arimdo. 

TO 
Sir WiUiam Drapery 
Kiiigfat of the Bath. 
iSIR, Seijteisber S5, 17^. 

After so htng an interval, I did not expect 
to see the d^ate revived between as. My an- 
swer to your last letter shall be short ; tor I 
write to you with reluctance, and I hope we 
,ahall now conclude our correspondence for 
«ver. 

Had' yon been, originally^ and without pro> 
irocatioM, attacked by an anonymous writer, 
you would have some right to demand his name, 
fiut in this cause you are a volunteer. Tou en- 
gaged in it with the unpremeditated gallantry 
of a soldier. You were content to set your 
name in opp<»8ition to a man who would proba- 
bly continue in concealment. You understood 
the terms upon which we were to correspond, 
and gave at least a tacit assent to them. After 
voluntarily atUcking me, under the character 
of Junius, wha£ i)OsaibIe right have yon to know 
me under any other? Will you forgive me if I 
insinuate to yon^ that you foresaw some ho- 
jDonr in the apparent spirit of coming forward 
in person, and that you were not quite indiffe- 
rent to the display of your literary qualifica- 
tions? 

You cannot hut know, that the republication 
of my letters was no more than a catch-penny 
contrivance of a printer, in which it was im- 
•posstMe I rtioald be concerned, and for which 
4 am^io way answeraAile. At the same time T 
wish you to understand, ttnit if I do not takv 
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tke trouble of reprinting these papers, it in not 
from any fear of giving oflfeoce to Sir 'William 
Draper. 

Yuur remarks upon a signature adopted mere- 
ly frtr distinction, are unworthy^of notice: bat 
'When you tell me I have snhniitled to be called 
a liar and a cowatxl, V must ask yon, in my turn^ 
-whether yon seriously think it any way incom* 
bent on me to take notice of the silly invectives 
of every simpleton who writes in a newspaper ;* 
and what opinion you would have conceived 
of my dicicretion, if I had suffered myeelf U> 
be the dn|NS of so shallow an artifice ? 

Yonr appeal to the sword, though consistent 
enough with your late profession, will neither 
prove yonr innocence, nor clear yon from sus- 
picion. Your complaints with regard to the 
Manilla ransom^ were, for a considerable time» 
a distress to government. You were appointed 
(greatly out of yonr turn) to the command of ft 
regiment ; and daring that administration we 
heard no more of Sir William Draper. The 
facts of which I speak may, indeed, be vari* 
onsly accounted ibr ; but they are too notoriontf 
to be denied ; and I think you might have leam*' 
ed, at the university, that a false conclusion 1* 
an error in argument, not a breach of veracity. 
Yonr solicitations, I doubt not, were renewed 
under another administration. Admitting the 
fkct, I fear an indifferent person would only 
infer from it, that experience had made yoo 
acquainted with the benefits of complaining. 
Remember, Sir, that you have yourself confess- 
ed, that, considering the critical tituation C(f 
thit country, the Ministry are in the right to 
temporise with Spain, This confession reduces 
you to an unfortunate dilemma. By renewinif 
your solicitations, you must either mean to 
force your country into a war at a most nnsea- 
fonable juncture^ or, having do view or expeo- 
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taiion of tliat kind, that you look for nothing 

bat a private compensation to yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that I 
should be exposed to tlie resentment of the 
worst and the most powerful men in this coun- 
try, though I may be indifferent about yours. 
Though you would fight, there are others who 
would assassinate. 

But, after all. Sir, where is the injury 1 Ton 
assure me, that my logic is puerile and tinsel ; 
that it carries not the least weight or convic- 
tion; that my premises are false, and my con- 
clusions absurd. If this be a just description of 
me, how is it possible for such a writer to dis- 
turb your peace of mind, or to injure a clia- 
racter-so. well established as yours? Take care. 
Sir WUltam, how you indulge this unruly tem- 
per, lest the world should suspect that con- 
science has some share in your resentments. You 
have more to fear from the treachery of yonr 
own passions, than from any malevolence of 
mine. . *|" 

I believe. Sir, you will never know me. A 
considerable time must certainly elapse before 
we are personally acquainted. You need not, 
however, regret the delay, or suffer an appre- 
hension, that any length of time can restore 
you to the Christian meekness of your temper, 
and disappoint your present indignation. If I 
understand your character, there is in your own 
breast a repository, in which your resentments 
may be safely laid up for future occasions, and 
preserved without the hazard of diminution. 
The odia in longumjaceast qua rccondcret, auc- 
taquc promeret, I thought had only belonged 
to the worst character of antiquity. The text 
is in Tacitus: yon know best where to look for 
the commentary. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXVI. 



A Word at parting to Junius. 

• SIR, October T, IT^. 

As yoa have not favoured me with either of 
the explanations demanded of you, I can have 
nothing more to say to you upon my own ac- 
count. Your mercy to mo, or tendemesK for 
yourself, has been very great. The public will 
judge of your mqtive.s. If your excess of mo- 
desty forbids you to produce either the pr(K>fa 
or yourself, 1 will excuse it. Take courage; X 
have hot the temper of Tiberius, .any more tlian 



* MeasureSf and not men, is the common cant 
of affected moderuiion: a base counterfeit lan- 
guage, fabricated by knaves, and made current 
among fools. . Such gentle censure is not fitted 
to the present degenerate state of society. What 
does it avail to expose the absurd contrivance, 
or pernicious tendency, of measures, if the man 
-who advises, or executes, shall be suffered, not 
only to escape with impunity, but even to pre- 
serve his power, and insult us with the favour of 
his Sovereign. 1 would recommend to the rea- 
der the whole of Mr. Pope's letter to Doctor 
Arbnthnot, dated July e6th, 17.34, from which 
the following is an extract: ** To reform, and 
" not to chastise, I am afraid, is impossible; 
«* and that the best precepts, as well as the best 
*' laws, would prove of small use, if there were 
^ no exam]>lcs to enforce them. To attack 
" vices in the abstract, without touching per- 
** sons, may be safe fighting, indeed, but it is 
*• flgliting with shadows. My greatest comfort 
** and encouragement to proceed has l>eeu to 
" see, that those who have no shame, and no 
** fear of any thing else, have appeared tuiich- 
" ed by my satires." 

3 
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the rank or power. You, indeed, are a tyrant 
of another »ort; andi npou your political bed 
of torture, can excruciate any subject, from a 
first minister down to such a grub or butterfly 
as myself: like another detested tyranX of anti- 
quity, can make the wretched snfl'erer fit the 
bed, if the bed will not fit the sufferer* by -dis- 
jointing or tearing the trembling limbs, until 
they are stretched to its extremity. But con^ 
rage, constancy, and patience, under torments, 
have sometimes caused the most hardened mon- 
sters to relent, and forgive the object of their 
cruelty. You, Sir* are determined to try all 
that human nature can endure, until she ex- 
pires ; else, was it possible that you could be 
the author of that most inhuman letter to the 
Duke of Bedford, I have read with astonish- 
ment and horror 1 Where, Sir, where were the 
feelings of your own heart, when you could 
upbraid a niost i^ectionate father with the loss 
of his only and ino»t amiable son? Head over 
again those cruel lines of yours, and let them 
-wring your very soul I Caiinot political ques- 
tions be discussed, witliout descending to the 
most odious personalities? Must you go wan- 
tonly out of your way to torment decfining 
age,- because the Duke of Bedford may have 
quarrelled with those whose cause and politics 
yon espouse ? For shame I For shame I As yoo. 
have spoken daggers to him, you may justly 
dread the use of them against your own breast* 
did a WAOt of coiurage, or of noble senthnents, 
stimulate him to auch mean revenge. lie is 
above it; he is brave. Do yon fancy that your 
own base arts have inftoted our whole island? 
But your own reflections, your own consciencej^ 
lonst, and will, if you have any spark of hun 
manity renuuning^ give him most ample ven* 
g.eance. Not ail the power of words with 
which yott are so graoed* will ever wash out, or 
even palUatei Uu« foal blot in your characier. 
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I have not time, at present, to dissect your 
letter so minutely as 1 could wish; but I will 
he bold enoagii to say, tiiat it is (as to reason 
and argument) the most extraordinary piece of 
fiorid impctence that was ev^er imposed upon 
the eyes and ears of the too credulous and 
deluded mob. It accuses the Duke of Bedford 
of high treason. Upon what foundation t 
You tell us, ** the Duke's pecuniary character 
** makes it more than probable, that he could 
" not have made such sacritices at the peace, 
*' without some private compensations; that 
" his conduct carried with it an interior evi- 
*' dence, beyond all the leg^al proofs of a court 
« of justice." 

- My academical education. Sir, bids me tell 
yon, that it is necessary to establish the truth 
of your first proposition, before you presume to 
draw inferences fVom it. First prove the ava- 
lice, before yon make the rash, hasty, and 
most wicked conclusion. This father, Junius, 
whom you call avaricious, allowed that son 
eight thousand pounds a year. Upon his most 
nnfoitunate death, which ypur usual good- 
nature took care to remind him of, he greatly 
increased the Jointure of the afflicted lady his 
widow. Is this avarice 1 Is this doing good by 
stealth t It is upon record.. 

If exact order, method, and true economy, as 
a master of a family ; if splendour, and just 
magnificence, without wild- waste and thought- 
less extravagance, may constitute the character 
of an avaricious man, the Duke is guilty. But, 
for a moment, let ns admit that an ambassador 
may love money too much ; what proof do yoa 
give that he has taken any to betray his coun- 
try t Is it hearsay, or the evidence of letters, 
or ocular ; or the evidence of those concerned 
in this black affair t Produce your authorities 
to the public. It is a most impudent kind of 

a 
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sorcery, to attempt to blind »is with the smoke, 
without convincing us tliat the tire hus existed. 
You first brand him with a vice that he in free 
fronit to render him odious and suspected. Sus- 
picion is tlie fool weapon with which you make 
all your chief attacks; with that you stab. But 
shall <Mie of the first subjects of the realm be 
ruined in his fame, shall even his life be in 
constant danger, from a charge built upon 
Mich sandy foundations T Must his house be 
bcMeged by lawless ruffians, his journics imped, 
ed, and even the asylum of ai^altar be insecure 
from assertions so base and false? Potent as he 
is, the Duke is amenable to justice; if guilty, 
punishable. The parliament is the high and 
solemn tribunal for matters, of such great mo- 
ment ; to that be they submitted. But I hope, 
also, that some notice will be taken of, and 
some punishment inflicted upon, false accusers ; 
especially upon sudi, Junius, who are wilfully 
false. In any truth I will agree even with 
Junius; will agree with him that it is highly 
unbecoming the dignity of Peers to tamper with 
borougiis. Aristocracy is as fatal as demo- 
cracy. Our constitution admits of neither. It 
loves a King, Lords, and €k>tumous really 
chosen by the uubought soflfrages of a free 
people. But if corruption only sliifts hands, if 
the wealtliy commoner gives the bribe instead 
of the potent peer, is the state better bcrvcd by 
this exchange? Is the real emancipation of the 
borough cficctcd, beciuise new paichnient bonds 
may possibly supersede the old? To say the 
truth, wherever such practices prevail, they 
are equally criminal to, and destructive of, our 
freedom. 

The rest of your declamation is scarce worth 
considering; except for the elegance of the 
language. Like Hamlet, in the play, you pro- 
duce tH'o pictures : you tell ub, that one is not 
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!ik« tlic Duke of licdiorfl; then j'ou brin;; a 
must hideous caricature, and tell us of the 
resemblance ; but muUum abludit imago. 

All your long tedious accounts of the ministe- 
rial quarrels, and the intrigues of the cabinel, 
are reducible to a few short lines ; and to con- 
vincs you. Sir, that I do not mean to flatter any 
minister, either past or present, these arc my 
thoughts: they seem to have acted like lovers^ 
or children ; have * pouted,' quarrelled, cried » 
kisfced, and been friends again, as the objects of 
desire, Uie ministerial rattles, have been put 
into their hands. But such proceedings are 
very unworthy of the gravity and dignity of a 
great nation. We do not want men of abilities, 
bat we have wanted steadiness : we want una- 
nimity; your letters, Junius, will not contribute 
thereto. You may one day expire by a flame, 
of your own kindling, fiut it is my humble 
opinion, that lenity and moderation, pardon 
and oblivion, will disappoint tiie cflbrts of ali 
the seditious in the land, and extingiiibh their 
wide.spreading fires. I have lived with this 
seotimeot; with this I shall die. 

WILUAM DRAPER. 



* Sir William gives ns a pleasant account of 
men, who, in his opinion at leastj vx the be^l 
qualified to govern an empire. 
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LETTER XXVIL 

TO 
The Pruiier cf the Public Advtrtiser. 

SIR, October 13, 1769. 

If Sir William Draper's lied be a bed of torture, 
he has made it for himself. I shall never inter- 
mpt his repose. Having changed the subject, 
there are parts of bis last letter notondeserving 
of a reply. Leaving his private character and 
eondact oat of the question, I shall consider 
him merely in the capacity of an author, 
whose labours certainly do no discredit to a 
newspaper. 

"We say, in common disconrse, that a man 
may be his own enemy ; and the frequency of 
the fact makes the expression intelligible. But 
that a man should be the bitterest enemy of his 
friends, implies a contradiction of a peculiar 
nature. There is something in it, which cannot 
he conceived, without a confusion -of ideas, nor 
expressed, without a solecism in language. Sir 
'William Draper is still that fatal friend Lord 
Oranby found him. Tet, I am ready to do jus- 
tice to his geoerosity ; if, indeed, it be not 
something more than generous, to be the voIuih 
tary advocate of men, who think themselves 
injured by his assistance, and to consider nothing 
in the cause he adopts, but the difBculty of de. 
fending it. I thought, however, he had been 
better read in the history of the human heart 
than to compare or confound the tortures of 
the body with those of the mind. He ought to 
have known, though, perhaps, it might not be 
his interest to confess, that no outward tyranny 
can reach the n&ind. If conscience plays the 
tyrant* it would be greatly for the benefit of 
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the world that she were more arbitrary, and far 
less placable, than some men find her. 

But it seems I have oatraged the feelings of a 
father's heart. Am I, indeed, so iojudicioust 
Does Sir William Draper think I woald have 
hasardcd my credit with a generous na- 
tion, by no gross a violation of tlie laws of 
humanity* Docs he think I am so little ac- 
quainted with the first and noblest characteris- 
tic of Englishmen f Or, how will he reconcile 
snch folly with nn understanding ho full of arti- 
fice as mine? Had he been a father, he would 
have been but li'tle offended with the severity 
of the reproach, for his mind would have been 
filled with the justice of it. lie wonld have 
seen, that I did not insult tlie feelings of a 
father, but the father who felt nothing. He 
would have trusted to the evidence of his ow» 
paternal heart, and boldly denied the possibi- 
lity of the fact, instead of defending it. Against 
whom, then, will his honest indignation be di- 
rected, when I assure him, that this wUole 
town beheld the Duke of B^ford's conduct* 
upon the death of his son, with horror and 
^tonisiiment. Sir William Draper dous himself 
but little honour in opposing the general sense 
of his country. The people arc seldom wrong 
in their opinions ; in their sentiments they are 
never mistaken. There may be a vanity, per- 
haps in a singular way of thinking : but, when 
a man professes a want of those feelings, which 
do honour to the multitude, he haxards some- 
thing inflnitcly more important than tlie cha- 
racter of his understanding. After all, as Sir 
William may possibly be in earnest in his 
anxiety for the Duke uf Bedford, I should be 
glad to relieve him from it. lie may rest 
assured, this worthy nobleman laughs,, with, 
equal indiflTerence, at my reproaches, and Sir 
William's distress about him. But here let it 
•top. Even the Duke of Bedford, insensible as 
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he i*, will coBfolt the tranqaillity of his life, in 

no: provoking the moderaUon of my temper. 

If, from the profoondest contempt, I shonld 

ever rise into anger, he should soon find, that 

all I have already said of him, was lenity and 

compassion. 

Out of a long catalogue. Sir William Draper 
has confined himself to the refutation of two 
chai^^ only« ' The rest he had not time to dis- 
cosa; and, indeed, it woalcl have been a labo- 
rioas undertaking. To draw up a defence of 
snch a series of enormities, would have requir- 
ed a life, at least, as long as that which has 
been uniformly employed in the practice of 
them. The public opinion of the Dnke of Bed- 
ford's extreme economi* is, it wcms, entirely 
withont foundation. Thonj^rh not very prodif^al 
abroad, in his own family, at least, he is regular 
and magnificent. He pays his debts, abhors a 
beggar, and makes a handsome provision for 
his son. His charity has improved upon the 
pro^'crb, and ended where it began. Admitting 
the whole forc^ of this single instance of his 
domestic g^enerosity, (wonderful, indeed, con- 
sidering the narrowness of his fortune, and tba 
little merit of his only ton) the public may still, 
perhaps, be dissatisfied, tfnd demand some other 
less equivocal proofs of his munificence. Sir 
William Draper should have entered boldly 
into the detail of indigence relieved, of arts 
encouraged, of science patronised, men of learn- 
ing protected, and works of genius rewarded. 
In short, had there been a single instance, be- 
sides Mr. Kigby*, of blushing merit, brought 
forward by the Duke for the ser^-ice of the 
public, it shonld not have been omitted. 



* This gentleman is supposed to have the 
same idea of blusMng, that a man, blind from 
iiis birth, has of scarlet or sky-blue. 
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t wish it were possible to establish my infer- 
ence with the same certainty on which I be- 
-lieve the principle is founded. My conclnsion, 
however, was not drawn from the principle 
alone. I am not so ai\}ast as to reason from one 
crime to another : thongh I think that, of all 
the vices, avarice is most apt to taint and cor- 
rupt the heart. I combined the known temper 
of the man, with the extravagant conoesAions 
made by the ambassador; and though 1 doubt 
not sufficient care was taken to leave no docu* 
ment of any treasonable negociation, I still 
maintain that the conduct* of this minister 
carries with it an internal and convincing ^i- 
dence against him. Sir William Draper seems 
not to know the value or force of such a proof. 
He will not permit us to judge of the motives of 
men, by the manifest tendency of their actions, 
nor by the notorious character of their minds. 
He calls lor papers and witnesses with a tri- 
umphant security, as if nothing could be true, 
hut what could be proved in a court of justice. 
Yet a religious man might have remembered 
upon what foundation some truths, most inte- 
resting to mankind, have been received and 
established. If it were not for the internal 
evidence which the purest of religions carries 
with it, what would have become of his once 
well-quoted decalogue, and of the meekness of 
his Christianity. 

- The generous warmth of his resentment makes 
him confound the order of events. He forgets* 
that the insults and distresses which the Duke 
of Bedford has suffered, and which Sir William 



• If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking 
into Torcy's Memoirs, he will see wilh wliut 
little ceremony a bribe may be offered to a 
Duke, and with what little ceremony it was 
only not occepCrcf* 
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hfts lamented, with many delicate tonehes of 
the true pathetic, were only recorded in my 
letter to his Grace, not occasioned by it. It 
wasa sbnple, candid narrative of facts ; though, 
for aaght I know, it may carry with it somcr- 
thing prophetic. His Grace, undoubtedly, has 
received several ominous hints; and, I think, 
in certain circumstances, a wise man would do 
well to prepare himself for the event. 

But I have a charge of a heavier nature 
•gainst Sir William Draper. He tells us, that 
the Duke of Bedford is amenable to justice ; 
that Parliament is a high and solemn tribunal ; 
and that, if guilty, he may be punished by due 
eourse of law: and ail this he says with as 
much gravity as if he believed one word of the 
matter. I hope, indeed, the day of impeach- 
ments will arrive before this nobleman escapes 
out of life ; but, to refer us to that mode of pro- 
ceeding now, with such a Ministry, and such a 
House of Commons as the present, what is it, 
hut an indecent mockery of the common sense 
of the nation 1 I think he might have contented 
himself with defending the greatest enemy, 
without insulting the distresses of his country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, 
with respect u> the present condition of alfairs, 
is too loose and undetermined to be of any ser- 
vice to the public. How strange is it that this 
gentleman should dedicate so much time and 
argument to the defence of worthless or indif- 
ferent characters, while he gives but seven 
solitary lUies to the only subject which can 
deserve hU attontioD^ or do credit to his abii 
UUesf 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXVIU. 

TO THE 
Prtftfer 0/ iU PubUe Ad»erHaer. 

SIR, October 20, 1769. 

1 VERT sincerely applaud the spirit with 
which a lady has paid the debt of gratitnde to 
her benefactor. Thoagh I think she has mis- 
taken the point, she shews a virtue which 
makes her respectable. Tlie question tnrned 
upon the personal generosity or avarice of a 
man, whose private fortune is immense. The 
proofs of his munificence must be drawn from 
the uses to which he has applied that fortmte. 
I was not speaking of a Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, but of a rich English Duke, whose 
wealth gave him the means of doing as much 
Ifood in this country, as he derived from his 
power in another. I am far from wishing to 
lessen the merit of this single benevolent ac^ 
tion ; perhaps it is the more conspicnouM, from 
standing alone. All I mean to nay, is, that it 
proves nothing in the present argument. 

JUNIUS. 

LETTER XXIX. 

ADDRESSED TO 
The Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, October I9, 1769. 

I AM well assured that Junius will never 
descend to -a dispute with such a writer as Mo- 
destns (whose letter appeared in the Gazetteer 
of Monday) especiaUy as the dispute must be 

Q'4 
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chiefly about words. If otwithstanding the par- 
tiality of the public, it does not appear that 
Juuius values himself upon any superior skill 
in composition; and I hope his time ^111 always 
be more usefully employed than in the trifling 
refmements of verbal criticism. Modestns, 
however, shall have no recson ta triumph in 
the silence and moderation of Junius. If he 
knew as much of the propriety of language, as, 
I believe, he does of the facts in question, he 
would have been as cautioasof attacking Junius 
upon his composition, as he seems to be of 
entering into the subject of it: yet, after all, 
the last is the only article of any importance to 
the public. 

I do not wonder at- the unremitted rancour 
with which the Duke of Bedford and his 
adherents invariably speak of a nation, which 
we well know has been too much injured to be 
easily forgiven. But why must Junius be an 
Irishman t The qbsurditjf ofhii writings hctrayt 
him. Waving all consideration of the insult 
offered by Modestus to the declared judgment 
of the people (they may well bear this amongst 
the rest) let us follow the several instances, and 
try whether the charg^ be fairly supported. 

First, then, the leaving a man to enjoy such 
a repose as hejcan find upon a bed of torture, 
is severe indeed ; periiaps too much so, when 
applied to such a trifler as Sir William Draper; 
but there is nothing absurd either in the idea or 
expression. Modestus cannot distinguish be- 
tween a sarcasm and a contradiction. 

8. I affirm, with Junius, that it is the fre. 
qnency of the fact which alone can make us 
comprehend how a man can be his own enemy. 
We should never arrive at the complex idea 
conveyed by those words, if we had only seen 
one or two instances of a man acting to his own 
prejudice. Oifer the proposition to a child or a 
man unused to compound his ideas, and yon 
S 
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%ill soon sec liow little either of them nndtr- 
ktand you. It is not a simple idea, arising from 
a ^ngle fact, bat a very complex idea, arising 
from many facts, well observed, and accaiately 
conipared • 

' 8. Modestns coald not, without great afTecta* 
tioo, mistake the meaning of Junius, when he 
speaks of a man, who is the bitterest enemy of 
his friends. He conld not bat know, that Junius 
spoke not of a ful«>e or hollow fiicnd^hip, but 
of a real intention to serve, and that intention 
producing the worst effects of enmity. >Vhether 
the description be strictly applicable to flir 
William Draper, is another que^ion. Junius 
doe^ not say, that it is more criminal for a man 
to be tlie enemy of his friends than his own ; 
though he might have affirmed it with truth. 
In a moral light, a man may certainly take 
greater liberties with himself, than with ano- 
ther. To sacriAce ourselves merely, is a weak- 
ness we may indulge in, if we think proper, for 
wc do it at our OM'n haaard and expense-; bat, 
nnder the pretence of friendship, to sport with 
the re))UtHtion,. or sacrifice the liononr, of ano- 
ther, is something ^ orse than weakness ; and if, 
in favour of the foolish intention, we do not call 
it a crime, we most allow, at least, that it arises 
from an overweening, busy, meddling impu- 
dence. Junius says, only, and he says tnily, 
that it is more extraordinary : that it involves a 
greater contradietion than the otiier ; and, is It 
not a maxim received in life, that, in genera), 
we can determine more wisely for others, than 
for ourselves T The reason of it is so clear iii 
argument, that it hardly wants the continn»ti(m 
of experience. Sir William Draper, I confess, 
is an exception to the general role, though not 
much to his credit. 

4. If Uiis gentleman will go back to his ethic*, 
he may, periiaps, discover the truth of what 
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Janiat tasrs* That no outward tjfrmmy cam reach 
the fnind. The tortnreg of the body may be 
introdncedv by way of onuumoit or illustra- 
tion, to represent those of the mind; but« 
strictly, there in no similitade between them : 
they are totally difforent, both in their cause 
ftnd operation.~The wretch who sofiers upon 
the rack is merely passive: but, when the 
mind is tortured, it is not at the command • of 
Miy oatward power; it is the sense of goilt 
which constitutes the punishment, and creates 
that torture, with which the guilty mind acts 
upon itself. 

5. He misquotes what Junius says of consci. 
cnce, and makes the sentence ridiculous, by 
making it his own. 

So much for composition. Now for fact. Ju- 
nins, it seems, has mistaken the Duke of Bed- 
ford. Ilis Grace had all the proper feelings of 
a father, though he took care to suppress the 
appearance of them. Yet it was an occasion, 
one would think, on which he need not have 
been ashamed of his grief; on which less forti- 
tude would have done him more honour. I can 
conceive, indeed, a benevolent motive for his 
endeavouring to assume an air of tranquillity in 
his own family ; and I wish I could discover any 
thing, in the rest of his character, to justify my 
assigning Uiat motive to his behaviour. But is 
there no mediumy Was it necessary to appear 
abroad, to ballot at the India-House, and make 
a public display, though it were only of an 
apparent insensibility f I know we are treading 
on tender ground ; and Junius, 1 am convinced^ 
does not wish to urge this question farther. Let 
the friends of the Duke of Bedford observe that 
humble silence which becomes their situation. 
They should recollect, that there are still some 
facts in store at which human nature would 
flhudder. I sl^all be undentood by those whom 
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it concerns, when I say, that these facts go 
farther than to the Duke*. 

It is not inconsistent to suppose, that a nun 
jttay be quite indifferent aboat one part of a 
chugOy yet severely stung with another; and 
tiKMigh he feels no remorse, that he may wisli 
fo be rev«Bged. The chaxge of insensibility 
earries a reproach, indeed, bat no danger, with 
it. JvkniuBhs^dMdd, There are oihen who would 
mtsaatinmte, Modestos, knowing his man, will 
not suffer the insinuation to be divided, but fisus 
it all upon the Diyke of Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence 
Junius would choose to be condemned, I will 
venture to maintain, in opposition to Modestos, 
or to Mr. Rigby (who is certainly not Modestus) 
or any of tbe.Bloomsbnry gang, that the evi- 
dence against the Duke of Bedford is at strong 
as any presumptive evidence can be. It depends 
upon a combination of facts and reasoning, 
which require no confirmation fi'om the anec- 
dote of the Duke of Marlborough. This anec- 



• Within a fortnight after Lord Tavistock's 
death, the. venerable Gertrude had a rout at 
Bedford-house. The good Duke (who had only 
sixty thousand pounds a year) ordered an 
inventory to be taken of his son's wearing 
apparel, down to his slippers, sold them all, 
and put Uie money in his pocket. The amiable 
Marchioness, shocked at such brutal, unfeeling 
avarice, gave the value of the deaths to the 
Marquis's servant, out of her own purse. That 
incomparable woman did not long survive her 
husband. When she died, the Duchess of Bed- 
ford treated her as the Duke had treated his 
only son ; she ordered every gown and trinket 
to be sold, and pocketed the money. These are 
the monsters whom Sir William Draper comes 
forward to defend. May God protect me from 
doing any thii^ that may reqairo soAh def^BUoe* 
or to deservo such fideadship* 
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dote was referred to, merely to shew how'rtadjr 
a great man may be to receive a great bribe : 
ami if Modestas could read the original, he 
would 8ee,-that the expression only not accepted, 
was, probably, the only one in our language 
iiukt exactly fitted the case. The bribe offered 
to the Duke of Mailborough was not refused. 

I cannot conclode without taking notice of 
this honest gentleman's learning, and wishing 
he had given us a little more of it. When he 
accidentally found himself so near speaking 
truth, it was rather unfair of him to leave out 
the nonpoluisse rtfdU. A% it stands, xXxe-pudtt 
h^uc opprobria may be divided equally between 
Mr. Rigby and the Duke of Bedford. Mr. Rigby, 
I take for granted, will assert his natural right 
to the modesty of the quotation, and leave all 
the opxiiobrium to his Grace. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXX. 

TO IHE 

Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, October 17, I7r»9. 

It is not wiNiderfal that the great cause id 
-which this country is engat^ed, should have 
roused and engrossed the whole attention of 
the people. I rather admire the generous spirit 
with which they feel and assert their interest in' 
this important question, than blame them for 
their iudificrcuce about any other. When the 
constitution is openly invaded, when the first 
original right of the people, from which all 
laws derive their authority, is directly attacked, 
inferior grievances naturally lose their force, 
and are suffered to pass by without punishment 
or observation. The present Ministrj- are as 
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singularly marked by their fortune, as hy their 
crimes. Instead of aUmiiig for their former 
conduct, by any wise or popular measare, they 
liave found, in the enormity of one fact, a cover 
and defence for a seites of measores, which 
mvst have been fatal to any other administra- 
tion. I fear we are too remiss in observing the 
whole of tlieir proceedings. Struck witli the 
principal figure, wc do not sufficiently mark in 
•what manner the canvas is filled up. Yet surely 
it is not a less crime, nor less fatal in its con- 
sequences, to encourage a flagrant breach of the 
law, by a military force, than to make use of 
the fonns of Parliament to destroy the constitu- 
tion.— The Ministry seem determined to give us 
a choice of difiiculties, and, if possible, to per. 
plex \is with the multitude of their oflences. 
The expedient is worthy of the Duke of Grafton. 
But though he has preserved a gradation and 
variety in his measures, we should remember 
that the principle is uniform. Dictated by the 
same spirit, they deserve the same attention. 
The following fact, though of the most alarmiug 
nature, has not yet been clearly stated to the 
public ; nor have the consequences of it been 
sufficiently understood.— Had I taken it up at 
an earlier period, I should have been accused 
of an uncandid, malignant precipitation, as if I 
watched for an unfair advantage against the 
llinistry, and would not allow them a reasona- 
ble time to do their duty. They now stand 
without excuse. Instead of employing the lei- 
sure they have had, in a strict examination of 
the oflence, and punishing the offenders, they 
seem to have considered that indulgence as a 
security to them ; that, with a little time and 
management, the whole affair might be buried 
in silence and utterly forgotten. 
A major general * of the army is arrested by 



e MiOor General Gansel. 
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the slicritP* officers for a con^dcrable debt. lie 
penaades Uiein to conduct hint to the Tilt-yard, 
in St. Jamofs Park, under some pretence of bu- 
■iMCts, whieh it imported hdm. to settle before he 
vas CMiiBed. He applft» to a teijeant, not Im- 
Mediately on dnty, to auist, with MNne of his 
eompaiiioiis, in favouring his escape. He at> 
tenpu it. A Imstie ensues. The bailifls claim 
their prisoner. 

An officer of the guards*, not then on doty, 
takes part in tlie affair, applies to thct lieutenant 
eommonding theTilt>yard guard, and urges him 
to turn out his guard to relicx-e a general ofticer. 
The lieutenant declines interfering in person, 
but stands at a distance, and suffers tlie business 
to l>e dune. The officer takes upon himself to 
order out the guard. In a moment they are in 
•nns, quit their guard, march, rencne the gene- 
ral, and drive away the sheriff's officers, who, 
in vain, represent tlieir right to the prisoner, 
and the nature of the arrest. The soldiern first 
conduct the general into the guar<l-ixN>m, tlien 
escort him to a place of safety, with bayonets 
fixed, and in all the forms of uiilitnry triumph. 
I will not enlai^e upon the various circum- 
stances, which attended this atrocious proceed* 
ing. The personal injury received by the oflicers 
of the law, in the execution of their duty, inuy, 
perhaps, be atoned for by some private com- 
pensation. I consider nothing but the wound 
-which has been given to the law iist\f, to which 
■o Tonedy has been applied, no sutisfaciioii 
made. Neither is it my design to dwell upon 
the misconduct of the parlies concerned, any 
fiulherthan in necessary to shew tlie behaviour 
of tho Ministry in its true light. 1 would make 
every compassionate allowance for tlie infatua- 
tion of the prisoner, the false and criminal 



• Licutenaiit Dodd. t Licotcnaut Oartb. 
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discretion of one officer, and the madness of 
another. I would leave the ignorant soldiers 
entirel y out of the question. They are certainly 
the least guilty ; though they are the only per- 
sons who have yet suffered, evtn in the appear- 
ance of punishment** The fact itself, liowever 
atrocious, is not the principal point to be con- 
•idered. It might have happened under a more 
jnegular government, and with guards better 
disciplined than ours. The main question is. In 
-what manner have the Ministry acted on this 
extraordinary occasiou f A general officer calls 
upon the king's own guard, then actually on 
duty, to rescue him from the laws of his country : 
yet, at this moment, he is in a situation no 
worse than if he had not committed an offence 
equally enormous in a civil and military view* 
A lieutenant upon duty, designedly quits his 
guard, and suffers it to be drawn out by another 
officer, for a purpose, whicJi he well knew (as 
we may collect from an appearance of caution, 
which only makes his behaviour the more crimi- 
nal) to be in ihe highest degree illegal. Has 
this gentleman been called to a court'martial 
to answer for his conduct 1 No. Has it been 
censured? No. Has it been in any shape en- 
quired into? No. Another lieutenant, not upon 
duty, nor even in his regimentals, is daring 
enough to order out the king's guard, over 
which he had properly no command, and en- 
gages them in a violation bf the laws of his 
country, perhaps the most singular and extra- 
vagant tha^ ever was attempted. What punbh- 
ment has he suffered ? Literally none. Suppos- 
ing he should be prosecuted at common law for 
the rescue ; will that circumstance^ from which 
the Ministry can derive no merit, excuse or 
Justify their suffering so flagrant a breach of 

* A £cw or them wer« confined* 
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military discipline tu ptan hy anpanlshed and 
unnoticed f Are they aware of the ontrage 
otTered to their Sovereign, when his own proper 
guard is ordered oat to stopt by main force, the 
execution of his laws f Whiat are we to conclude 
ftom so scandalons a neglect of their duty, hot 
that they have other views, which can only be 
answered by securing the attachment of the 
guards? The Minister would hardly be so cau. 
tioos of <^ending them, if he did not mean, in 
dne time, to call for their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let K 
be observed, that these gentlemen are neither 
yonng officers, nor very young men. Had they 
belonged to the unfledged race of ensigns, who 
infest our streets, and dishonour our public 
-places, it might, perhaps, be sufficient to send 
them back to that discipline from which their 
parents, judging lightly from the maturity of 
their vices, had removed them too soon. In 
this case, I am sorry to see, not so much the 
folly of youtlis, as the spirit of the corps; and 
the connivance of government. 1 do not ques- 
tion that there are many brave and worthy 
ofliccrs in the regiments of guards. But consi- 
dcring them as a corps, I fear, it will be found, 
that they are neitlier good soldiers nor good 
subjects. Far be it from me to insinuute tlie 
most distant reflection upon the army. On tlie 
contrary, I honour and esteem the profession ; 
and, if these gentlemen were better 8oi<linrs, I 
am sure they would be better subjects. It 15 
not that there is any internal vice or defect in 
the profession itself, as regulated in this country, 
bat that it is the spirit of this particular corps 
to despise their profession: and that, while they 
vainly asstune the lead of the army, they make 
it matter of impertinent comparison, and triumph 
over the bravest troops in the world (I mcuU 
our marching regiments) thsit thej/t indeed, stand 
iipuu higher ground, and are privileged to nvg* 
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lect the Iiiborions fonns of military discipline 
and duty. Without dwellini; longer upon a 
most invidious subject, I shall leave it to mili- 
tary men, who have seen a Service more active 
timn the i)arade, to determine whether or no I 
speak truth. 

How far this dangerous spirit has been encon* 
raged by government, and to what pernicious 
purposes^ it may be applied hereafter, well de- 
serves our most sorions consideration. I know, 
indeed, that, when this affair happened, an 
affectation of alnrm ran through the Ministry. 
Something nm<it be done to save appearance^. 
The capc was too flagrant to be pa-*ed by 
absolutely without notice. But how have they 
acted ? Tn>toad of ordering the ofllccrs concerned 
(and who, strictly speaking, are alone guilty,) 
to be put under arrest, and brought to trial, 
they would have it understood, that they did 
their duty completely, in confining a serJcant 
and four private soldiers, until they should bo 
demanded by the civil power : so that wliile the 
officers, who ordered or permitted the thing to 
he done, escaped without censure, the poor 
men, who obeyed these orders, M'ho, in a 
military view, are no way responsible for what 
they did, and who, for that reason, have been 
discharged by the civil magistrates, are the 
only objects whom the Ministry have thought 
proper to expose to punishment. They did not 
venture to bring even these men to a court 
martial, because they knew their evidence 
would be fatal to some persons, whom they 
were determined to protect ; otherwise, I doubt 
not, the lives of these unhappy, friendless sol- 
diers, would long since have been sacrificed, 
without scruple, to the security of their guilty 
officers. 

I have been accused of endeavouring to inflame 
thr pas»lon8 of the people. Let me now appeal 
to their understanding. If thci-e be any tool of 
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LETTER XXXI. 



TOTU£ 

PrvUertfths Pubtte AiwriUer, 

SIK, November 14^ 17($gF 

XHE variety of remarks which ha^ been 
made npon the last letter of Janiosy and my own 
opinion of the writer, who, whatever may be 
his fanlts, is certainly not a weak man, have 
induced me to examine, with some attention^ 
the subject of that letter. I could not persuade 
myself, that, while he had plenty of Important 
matMials, he would have taken up a light or 
trilling occasion to attaek the Ministry ; much 
less could I conceive, that it was his intention 
to ruin the officers conceived in the rescue of 
General Oansel, or to injure the General him- 
self. Tliese are little objects, and can no way 
contribute to the great purposes he seems to 
have in view, by addressing himself to the 
public. Without considering the ornamented 
style he has adopted* I determined to look 
farther into the matter, before I decided upon 
the merits of his letter, liie first step I took 
was to inquire into the truth of the facts; for, if 
these were either fulwt or misrepresented, the 
most artful exertlan of his undentanding, in 
reasoning upon them« would only be a disgrace 
to him. Now, 8ir, I have found every circum- 
stance stated by Junius to be literally true- 
General Gansel persitaded tiie baillibto conduct 
him to the parade, and certainly solicited a 
corporal, and other soldiers, to assist him in 
making hi^ escape. Captain Dodd did certainly 
apply to Captain Garth for the assistance of his 
guard. Captain Garth declined appearing him- 
self, but stood aloof while the other took npon 
him to order oat the Kfaif't guardj and by main 
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ioroo rc-ior.j.l the Gciicral. It is aUo "^ncvly 
ti uc, that thk. General was escorted by a lUe ut' 
luusquuteers to a place of security. Thciie are 
tacts, Mr. Woodfall* which 1 promise you no 
gentleman in the guards will deny. It' all, or 
any, of them are fialse, why are they not con- 
tradicted by the parties themselves t However 
becnre against military censure, they have }'et 
a character to lose; and surely, if they are 
innocent, it is not beneath than to pay some 
attention to the opinion of the pubUc. 

The force of Junins's observations upon these 
facts, cannot be better marked, than by stating 
and refuting the objections which have been 
made to them. One writer says, ** Admitting 
*' the officers have offended, they are pnnish- 
'* able at common lav^; and will yon have a 
" British subject punished twice for the same 
« offence V* I answer, that they have commit- 
ted two offences, both very enormous, and 
violated two laws. The rescue is one offence, 
the flagrant breach of discipline another; and 
hitherto it does not appear that they have been 
punitthed, or even ceiuiured for either. Another 
gentleman lays mach stress upon the calamity 
of the case ; and, instead of disproving facts, 
- appeals at once to the compassion of the public. 
This idea, as well as the insinuation, that 
depriving tke parties qf their commiasions would 
be an injury to their creditors, can only refer 
to General GHuuel. The other officers are in no 
distress; therefore, have no claim to compas- 
sion : nor does it ^>pear that their creditors, if 
they have any, are more likciy to be satisfied 
by their continuing in the guards. But this 
sort of plea will not hold in any shape. Com- 
passion to an offender, who has grosnly violated 
the law, is, in effect, a cruelty to the peaceable 
subject who has observed them : uud, even 
admitting the force of any alleviating circum- 
ciances, it is nevertheless true, that, in this 
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instance, the voyai compassion lias iutcrposcil 
too soon. The lc;ul and proper uiurcy of a- 
King of England uiay remit the puni^luucut, but 
ought not to stop the trial. 

Besides tbe^e particular objections, there has 
been a cry raised against Junius, for his malice 
and injustice iu attacking the Ministry upon an 
event which they could neither hinder nor 
foresee. Thii>, I must affirm, is a false represcn* 
tation of his argument. Iks lays no stress upon 
the c\*ent itself, as a ground of accusation 
against tlie Ministry, but dwells entirely upon 
tlieir subsequent conduct. lie does not say 
that they are ansu'erable for the offence, but 
for the scandalous neglect of their duty, in 
sufiering an ofleucc bO flagrant to pass by with- 
out notice or enquiry. Sfpposing them ever so 
regai'dless of what they owe to the public, and 
as indificrcnt about the opinion, as they are 
about the interests of their country, what 
answer, as oificcrs of the crown, will they give 
to Junius, when he asks them. Arc iht-y aware 
of the outrage offered to their Sovereign, when 
his own proper guard it ordered out to stop, by 
niain force, the execution qf his laws? And 
when wc see a Ministry giving such a strange, 
unaccountable protection to the ofliccrs of the 
guards, is it unfair to su8i>cct that they have 
some secret and unwarrantable motives for 
their conduct? If they feci themselves injured 
by such a suspicion, why do they not immedi- 
ately clear themselves from it by doing their 
duty ? For tiie honour of the guurd«, I cannot 
help expressing another suspicion, that if the 
commanding officer had not received a secret 
injunction to the contrary, he would, in the 
ordinary course of his business, have applied 
for a court martial to try the two subalterns : 
the one for quitting his guard ; the other for 
taking upon him the command of the guard, 
and employing it in the auumer he did. 1 do 
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not mean to enter into, or defend, the se^-crity 
with which Junius treats Uie guards. On the 
contrary, I will suppose, for a moment, that 
they deserve a very different character. If 
this be trae, in what ligiht will they consider 
the condoct of the two subalterns, bat as a 
general reproach and disgrace to the whole 
corps T And will they not wish to see them 
censored, in a militarj' xvay, if it were only for 
the credit and discipline of the regiment f 

Upon the whole. Sir, the Ministry seem to me 
to have taken a very improper advantage of the 
good-nature of the public, whose humanity, they 
found, considered nothing in tliis affair but the 
distress of General Oansel. They would per- 
suade us, that it was only a common rescue by 
a few disorderiy soldiers, and not the formal, 
deliberate act of the King's guard, headed by 
an officer; and the public has fallen into the 
deception. I think, therefore, we are obliged 
to Junms for the care he has taken to inquire 
into the facts, and for the just commentary 
with which he has given them to the world. 
For my own part, I am as unwilling as any man 
to load the unfortunate; but really. Sir, the 
precedent, with respect to the guards, is of a 
most important nature, and alarming enough 
(considering the consequences with which it 
may be attended) to deserve a parliamentary 
inquiry. When the guards are daring enough, 
not only to violate their own discipline, but 
publicly, and with the most atrocious violence, 
to stop the execution of the laws, and when 
such extraordinary offences pass with impu- 
nity, believe me. Sir, the precedent strikes 
deep. 

PHILQ JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXn. 

TO THE 

Prinier of the PvbUc AdvertUer, 

SIRy November 15, 1769. 

I ADMIT the claim of a gentleman, who pah- 
lishes in the Gazetteer under the name of Bio. 
destas. He has some right to expect an answer 
from me ; though, I think, not so much from the 
merit or importance of his objections, as from 
my own voluntary engagement. I had a rea- 
son for not taking notice of him sooner, which, 
as he is a candid persoa, I believe, he will 
think sufficient. In my first letter, I took for 
granted, from the time which had elapsed, that 
there was no intention to censure, or even to 
try^ the persons concerned in the rescue of 
General Gansel: but Modeatns having since 
either affirmed, or 8tr<nigly insinuated, that the 
offenders might still be brought to a legal trial, 
any attempt to prejudge the cause, or to pre* 
judice the minds of a jury, or a court-martial, 
would be highly improper. 

A man more hostile to the Ministry than I am, 
-would not so often.remind them of their duty. 
If the Duke of Grafton will not perform the 
duty of his station, why is he Minister T I will 
not descend to a scurrilous altercation with 
any man ; but this is a subject too important to 
be passed over with silent indifference. If the 
gentlemen, whose conduct is in question, are 
not brought to a trial, the Dnke of Grafton 
shall hear from me again. 

The motives on which I am supposed to have 
taken up this cause, are of little importance, 
compared with the facts themselves, and the 
observation 1 have made upon them. Without 

H 
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a vain profession of integrity, which in these 
times naight jostly be suspectedt I fthall shew 
myself, in effect, a friend to the interests of my 
eountr)*nien ; anci leave it to them to determine* 
whether I am moved by a personal malevolence 
to three private gentlemen, or merely by a 
hope of perplexing the ministry ; or whether I 
am animated by a just and honourable p«irp<^e 
of obtaining a satisl^ction to the laws of this 
eountry, equal, if possible, to the vi<rfatkm they 
have sulfered. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO 

His Grmee ik^ Duke of GrqftmL 
MY LORD, November 29, II69. 

Though my opinion of your Grace's integrity 
was but little affected by the coyness with 
which you received Mr. Vaughan's proposals, 
I confess I give you some credit for your discre- 
tion. You had a fair opportunity of displaying 
a certain delicacy, of which yon had not been 
suspected, and yon were in the right to make 
nse of it. By laying in a moderate slock of 
reputation, yon undoubtedly meant to provide 
lor the future necessities of your character, 
that, with an honourable resistance upon re. 
cord, you might safely indulge your genius, 
and yield to a favourite inclination with seen- 
rity. But you have discovered your purposes 
too soon ; and, instead of the modest reserve of 
virtue, have shewn us the termagant chastity of 
a prude, who gratifies her passions with distinc* 
tion, and prosecutes one lover for a rape, while 
she solicits the lewd embraces of another. 
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Vour clveek tarns pale: for n gailty ctm*' 
science tells yon, yoH are nndone. Com^ 
forward, thon virtuous minister, and tell the 
world by what interest Mr. I fine luu been 
recommended to so extraordinary a mark of 
his Majesty's fkvour; wliat was the price of 
the patent he has boaght, and to what honoar- 
uble purpose the pnrchase-money has been 
applied. Nothing lera than many thousands 
could pay Colonel BuVgoyne's expenses at 
Preston. Do you dare to prosecute such » 
creature as Vaughan, while you are basely 
setting up the Royal Patronage to auction T Do 
you dure to complain of an attack upon your 
own honour, while you are selling the favour* 
of the Crown, to raise a fund for corrupting the 
morals of the people t And do yon think it is 
possible such enormities should escape without 
iropeachmentT It is, indeed, highly your inte- 
rest to maintain the present House of Commons* 
Having sold the nation to you in gross, they- 
will undoubtedly protect you in the detail; 
for, while they patronito your crimes, they 
feel for their owm 

JUNIUS. 
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TO 

His Grace the Duke of Grafl&n, 
MY LORD, December 12, 1769. 

1 FIND, with some surprise, that you are not 
supported as you deserve. Your most detcr- 
niiued advocates have scruples about them, 
which you are unacquainted with ; and though 
there he nothing too hasardoos for your Grace 
to engage in, tfacre'are some things too infamous 
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for the vilest prostitnte of a news-paper to 
defend*. In what other manner shall we ac- 
count ibr the profound sobmiasive sikence> 
^rhieh yoo and yoat friends have observed 
«pOM a charge, which called immediately for 
the dearest refotatioiit and would have jortified 
the sevemtmeasores of resentment t I did not 
attempt to blast yoor character by an iadirect» 
ambigaons insinuation ; but candidly stated lo 
yon a plain fact, which stmck directly at the 
integrity of a privy-counsellor, of a first com- 
missioner of the treasury, and of a leading 
minister, who is supposed to enjoy- the first 
share in his Ifajesty's confidence t. In every 
one of these capacities, I employed the most 
aaoderate terms to charge yon with treachery 
to your sovereign, and breach of trust in your 
office^ I accused yon of having sold a patent 
place in the collection of the customs at Exeter 
to one Mr. Hine, who, unable, or unwilling, to 
deposit the whole purchase-money himself, 
raised part of it by contribution, and has now a 
certain Doctor Brooke quartered upon the 
.salary for one hundred pounds a year. No 
•ale by the candle was ever conducted with 
greater formality. I affirm, that the price at 
which the place was knocked down (and 
which, I have good reason to think, was not 
less than three thousand five hundred pounds) 
was, with your connivance and consent, paid 
to Colonel Burgoyne, to reward him, I presume. 



• From the publication of the preceding to 
this date, not one word was said in defence of 
the Duke of Grafton. But vice and impudence 
soon recovered themselves, and the sale of the 
royal favour was ouenljr avowed and defended. 
"We acknowledge tne piety of St. James's, but 
what is become of its morality t 

i And by the same meant presenrct it to this 
h«ar. 
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for the decency of his deportment at Preston t 
or to reimbarse him, perhaps, for the fine of 
one thousand pounds, which, for that very 
deportment, the court of King's Bench thought 
proper to set upon him. It is not often that tlte 
Chief Justice and the Prime Minister are so 
strangely at variance in their opinions of men 
and things. 

I thank Qod, there is not in human nature a 
degree of impudence daring enough to deny the 
charge I have fixed upon you. Your courteous 
•ecretary*, your confidential architect t, ai-c 
•ilent as the grave. Even Mr. Bigby's counte- 
Bance fails him. He violates his second nature, 
and blushes whenever he speaks of you. Per- 
haps the noble colonel himself will relieve you. 
Vo man is more tender of his reputation. He is 
not only nice, but perfectly sore, in every thing 
that touches his honour. If any man, for ex> 
ample, were to accuse him of taking his »tand 
at a gaming*table, and watching, with the so- 
berest attention, for a fiur opportunity of engag. 
ing a drunken young nobleman at piquet, he 
would, undoubtedly, consider it as an infamous 
aspersion upon hi« character, and resent it like 
a man of honour. Acquitting him, therefore, of 
drawing a regular and splendid subsistence 
from any unworthy practices, either in his own 
house, or elsewhere, let me ask your Grace* 
for what military merits you have been pleased 
to reward him with military government? He 
had a regiment of dragoons, which, one would 
imagine, was at least an equivalent for any 
services he ever performed. Besides, he is but 
a young officer, considering his preferment; 



* Tommy Bradshaw. 

t M. Taylor. He and George Boss (the Scotch 
agent and worthy confidant of Lord ManiKieid) 
uiunugtd the biiauies»« 
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aad, cxecfit m hit actiTity at Frvstan. not x^ry 
<iia«ps?ttoa9 m hu proCeM-ion. B«t it ic«nu the 
■Air of a civil iMflojiimii WW not Miflicicat; 
mmA BulJlary go iw x aa, vkich trcre intend* 
cd for the isppoil of vonMmt vctenav, most be 
t hmm u into tlw w«le, to defray the extrasire 
hniMriy of a contciied dectioa. Are these the 
Mc p« Yon take to wcnre to yoar Soveieii^ the 
ttachient of his aroiyt With what rouote- 
nanoe dare yon appear in the vay^X preseo'ce, 
hraaded, as yoa are, with the in£uny of a do. 
torioos breach of trouf With vh&t connte- 
nanee can yoa take yoar seat at the treanuy- 
hoard, or in the cooncil, when yoa feel that 
erery cireolating whisper is at yoar expense 
alone, and «ab« you to the heart T Have yoa a 
wngle friend in Parliament so bhameless, so 
thoronghly abandoned, as to nndertake j'our 
dcf«-ncef You kcow, my Lord, that there Is 
not a man in either hoHse, who«e character, 
however flagitioas, wouid not be ruined by 
mixing his reputation with j-oors: and does 
not yoar heart inform yoa that yoa are deg rad« 
ed below the condition of a man, when j'ou are 
obliged to bear these insalts with submission, 
and even to thank me for my moderation f 

We are told, by the highest jndicial authority, 
that Mr. Vanghan's * offer to purchase the re. 



* A little before the poblication of this, and 
the preceding letter, the Pake of Oration had 
ccmimeuced u prosecation against Mr. Samuel 
Vanghan* for endeavouring to corrupt his inte* 
grily, by an offer of five thousand pounds fur a 
patent pi<tce in Jamaica. A rule to shew cause 
why an iutbrmalion should not be exhibited 
against Vaughan for certain misdeineaiiours, 
being granted by the Court of King's Beiu h, 
the matler was solemnly argued on the ^th of 
November, 17fi9> and, by the unanimoai opinion 
of the four judges, the rule was made absolute. 
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▼ersion of a patent place in Jamaica (which he 
wail otherwise sufficiently enliUcd to) amounts 
to a high misdemeanour. Be it so : and if he 
deserves it, let him be pnnished. Bnt the 
learned Judge might have had a fairer oppor- 
tunity of displaying the powers of his eloquence. 
Having delivered himself, with so much cncr* 



The pleadings and speeches were accnmtcly 
taken in short-hand, and published. The whole 
of Lord Mansfield's speech, and particularly 
the following extracts from it, dfeserves tlie 
reader's attention. " A practice of Uic kind, 
" complained of here, is certainly dishonour- 
" able and scandalous. If a man, standing 
" under the relation of an officer under the 
" King, or of a person in whom the King puts 
" ronfidence, or of a Minister, taken money fur 
" the use of that conlidence the King puts in 
" him, he basely betrajrs the Kinji;; he basely 
" betrays his trust. If the King sold the office, 
** it would be- acting contrary to the trnst the 
" constitution hath reposed m him. The con- 
" stitution does not intend the Crown should 
" sell those offices to raise a Ye venue out of 
" them. Is it possible to hesitate, whetlier this 
" would not be criminal in the I>nke of Oraf- 
" ton f Contrary to his duty as a Frivy-Coun* 
" sellor, contrary to his duty as a Minister, 
" contrary to his duty as a subject f His ud> 
" vice should be free, according to his judg. 
" ment. It is the duty of his office ; he hath 
" sworn to it." Notwithstanding all this, th< 
Duke of Orallon' certainly sold a patent place 
to Mr. Uine, for three thousand five hundred 
pounds. If the House of Commons had done 
their duty, and impeached the Duke for this 
breach of trust, how woefully mast poor honest 
Mansfield have been puzzled I His embarrass* 
meat would have afibrded the most ridiculous 
scene that was ever exhibited. To save the 
Judge from this perplexity, and the Duke from 
impeachment, the prosecati<Mi against Vang ban 
WM iaaiMUateljr dropped* 
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of the great duty he owes to his people, and of 
his own disgraceful situation; that he looks 
round him for assistance, and askk for no ad- 
vice, bat how to gratify the wishes and secure 
the happinesi of his subjects. In these circum- 
stances, it may be matter of cnrioas tpeculatum 
to consider, if an honest man were permitted 
to approach a king, in what terms he would 
address himself to his sovereign. Let it be 
imagined, no matter how improbable, that tL« 
first prejudice against his character is removed; 
that the ceremonious difficulties of an audience 
are surmounted ; that he feels himself animat- 
ed by the purest and nxMt honourable affections 
to his King and country $ and that the great 
person whom he addresses, has spirit enough to 
bid him speak freely, and understanding enough 
to listen to him with attention. Unacquainted 
with the vain impertinence of forms, he would 
deliver his sentiments with dignity and firmo 
ness, but not without respect. 

SIR, 

It is the miefortiine of your life, and 
originally the cause of every reproach, and dis- 
tress which has attended your government, 
that yon should never have been acquainted 
^irith the language of truths until yon heard it 
in the complaints of your people. It is not, 
however, too late to correct the error of your 
education. We are stilt inclined to make an 
indulgent altowance for the pernicious lessons 
you received in your youth, and to form the 
most sanguine hopes from the natural benevo- 
lence of your disposition •. We are far from 



• The plan of the tutelage and future domi- 
nion over the heir apparent, laid many years 
ago, at Carlton-House, between the Princess 
Dowager, and her favourite the Earl of Bute, 
waa as gross and palpable as that which was 
concerted between Ann of Austria and Cardl- 
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tpobld dJUaerve most to be Imnented. I would 
prepttve yonr mind for » fftvmnrftbJe rec«ptioiE 
oftrath, by TCflrtiviBV vreryjtelBftil, ofi«n«iTtt 
idea vt p grig iu M vaproMli. Toar nrt^jwCs, Sir* 
wMilhv atidt, biii tfct, as <ft<y w« nuoiw 
aftto aiidttlMAofHtaaaMglitoraejpante yoor 
iJanoa Una ynwr g OT Wwi w M ^ to yon^ in yoor 
^kn, riwald 'dUtiagftitli imwtm the vondiiet 
trWili bdflflitmtlw pe iMMWUt dignify of a Khif » 
and that trlrioh aarvat only to promoto tfaa 
tanporary imnvit and «damihl0 aatUlkm of d 
Xfatetar. 

- Toa atoRided tha thiOM wtth a deeland^ 
and, Idoftbt ant, m rtiinwwi wtrtatJon of ghrtng 
■aivenal ■atfaftwtlon tor yamr ralitfecta. Toa 
foinnd iheai ploaHBd with thaiiov«tty of a yotmg 
ptlBOO» whoae eoontauauee proniiMSd oven mora 
than Irif woids} and loyal to yoa, not cmly fhiag 
principtey tat paaden. ft was not a eold' 
jiPrtfaMfon of alleghatee to the dnt auigistrate» 
bat apaitialyaiiiiBBtBd'attaidiweBttoalhvoirfi 
Ite pniaee^ the natlva df their eoontry. - They 
did not wait to ejoniaa year eoodnet nor to bd 
determined by 'esBpaiieneef bat gare ,yoit a 
g ene r w M endit d»r tMi itatare bleiriafi of ydnt 
reign, and paid yo« In wiranea the deareat trl» 
bote oi their affedth am. Sach, fiiK> was onoa 
Ae dispoAition of a people^ who now aaxnmnd 
yoor throne with repfoaehes and cqiMplaiotKM. 
I>o jattice to yovantUt, fianlth fitmTycMur mind 
those onwovthy opinloiiib with whkh some into* 
lefted persone have laboared to poti eti yoo«-t 
Difltmtt the men who tell yon that the £aglith 
are nataraliy ligtak and lacoMtadt; that they 
eomplain without a eanse. 'Withdraw your coo^ 
fidenoe equally froip all partlci ; ftpm ministenip 
tkvxtoxitieh add re&Ui6bSi aM let there be one 
mdmeift ib yowrUfe» in. which you have oonsol& 
ed yoar own aaderitanding. 

When yon ajiaotedly reMonaccd- the nameW 
EuglUlimatt* beUera mmt. ili^ yoa were p<r« 
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suaded to pay a very ill-judged compliment t» 
one part of yo«r sabijects <^ th« expense of 
mother. While tiwiiativwofSeothuMl are not 
In Mtoal ictaUlOB, tbmf am mdoalitedly en- 
titled to proCactiOB : oor do I BMiA to eondcaui 
the policy of giving ■Mae ■■ e p w BH—ent to the 
soTcitjr of their aADctioM nr ^ Homo of 
Hanover. 1 am ready to hope inr every thing 
from their new«b«ii seal* and from the ftitvre 
MeadineM of their allegiance; but* hitherto, 
they have no claim to yoar fiivonr. Tb honour 
them with a detenuined predilectum and confi- 
dencot in exelniioii of your Eogliih eol^ecti* 
wIk> placed yoar ftniily» and» in qtite of trea- 
chery and rebellioBf lutve tapported it open 
the throae» is a mistake too grow even fmc the 
munspectii^ generodty of youth. In this error, 
vre see a capital violatioa of the most obvious 
nles of policy and pradcacc. We trace it» 
however, to an original bias in your education, 
and are ready to allow for your inexperimce. 

To Um same early inllaenee we attribute it, 
tiwt yon have descended to take a share, not 
only in the narrow views and interests of parti- 
eular persons, bet in the Ihtal malignity of their 
paedone. At yoer a ccessio n to the throne, the 
whole system of g o ve rnment was altered, not 
from wisdom ordeliberation, bat because it had 
been adopted' by sr^mr predeeessor. A little 
pemmal motive of pique and resentment was 
(Hif|i«'ifft to r e mo v e the ableet servants of the 
Crown* { bet It is not in this country. Sir, that 
«ttch emn ean be dishonoured by the fkiowns of 
nKing. They weredismimed, but could not be 



■ • One of Ac first aets of the present reign 
WW to dismiss Mr. Lcfge, because be had, some 
years before, refhseoto yield his interest in 
Hampshire to 'n Soolehmen, recommended fay 
Lord ilete. This was the reemn pnUiely as- 
signed by his Lordship. 
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disgraced. Without entering into a mlnnter 
discussion of the merits of the peace, >ve may 
observet in the imprudent hurry with which the 
first overtui^ from France were accepted, in 
the conduct of the negociation, and terms of the 
treaty, the stroogest marks of that precipitate 
■pirit of concession, with which a certain part 
of your subjects have been at all times ready 
to purchase a peace with the natural enemies of 
this country. On your part we are satisfied, 
that every thing was honourable and sincere ; 
and, if Englaml was sold to France, we doubt 
not that your Majesty was equally betrayed. 
The conditions of the peace were matter of grief 
and surprise to your subjects, bat not the im^ 
mediate cause of their presoit discontenL 

Hitherto, Sir, you had been sacrificed to the 
prejudices and pamions of otiiers. With what 
fimmess will you bear the mention of your 
owot 

A man, not very honourably distinguished in 
the world, commences a formal attack upon 
your Aivonrite, considering nothing but how he 
might best expose his person and principles to 
detestation, and the national character of his 
countrymen, to contempt. The natives of that 
country. Sir, are as much distinguished by a 
peculiar character as by your Majesty's favour. 
Like another chosen people, they have been 
conducted into the land of plenty, where they 
find themselves efiectoally marked, and divided 
from mankind. There is hardly a period at 
which the most irregular character may not be 
redeemed. The mistakes of one sex find a re- 
treat in patriotism, those of theoiher in devo. 
tion. Mr. Wilkes brought with him into politics 
the same liber.d sentiments by which his private 
conduct had been directed; and seemed to 
think, that, as there are few excesses i« which 
aa English gentleman may »ot be pemitted t» 
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excess of folly ; and, in your Majesty's virtues, 
we find an uuquettionable assui-aoce, that iiu 
illegal violfmce will be attempted. 

Far from suspecting you of so horrible a de> 
BigQf we would attribute this continued viola- 
tion of the lawsi and even the last enormous 
attack up<m the vital principles of the constitu- 
tioo, to an ill-advised» unworthy, personal 
resentment. From one false step, you have 
been betrayed into another ; and, as the caa<to 
was unworthy of you, your mini^ttcre were 
delemiiived that the prudence of the execution 
should correspond with the wisdom and dignity 
of tiie design. They have reduced 3'ou to the 
necessity of choosing out of a variety of difficul- 
ties ; to a situation ^k> unhappy, that you can 
neither do wrong without ruin, or right without 
affliction. These worthy Hcrvants have un» 
doubtedly given you many singular proofs of 
their abilities. Not contented with making Mr. 
Wilkes a man of importance, they have judi. 
ciou.sly transferred the question fruni the rights 
and interests of one man, to the most impoitant 
rights and interests of the people ; and forced 
yonr subjects, from wishing well to the cause of 
an individual, to unite i^ith him in their own. 
I^t them proceed as they have begun, and yonr 
IVIajcsty need not doubt that the catastrophe 
will do no dishonour to the conduct of the 
piece. 

The circumstances to which you are reduced, 
will not admit of a compromise with the English 
nation. Undecisive, qualifying measures will 
di-Hgrace your government still moic than open 
violence; and, without satisfying the people, 
will excite their contempt. They have too 
much understanding and spirit to accept of an 
indirect satisfaction for a direct injury. Nothing 
less than a repeal, as formal as the resolution 
itself, can heal the wound which has been 
given to the cuu^titutionj nor will any tiling less 
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be accepted. I can readily believe, that there 
is an in.'.aence sufficient to recal that pernicious 
vote. The House of Comttons undoubtedly 
consider their duty to the Crown, as paramount 
to all other obligations. To us they are only 
indebted for an accidental existence* and have 
justly transferred their gratitude fron\. their 
parents to their benefactors; frona those who 
gave them birth, to the minister, from whose 
benevolence they derive the comforts and plea- 
sures of their political life ; who has taken the 
tenderest care of their infancy, and relieves 
their necessities, without offending their deli- 
cacy.— But, if it were possible for their integrity 
to be degraded to a condition so vile and abject, 
that, compared with it, the present estimation 
they stand in is a state of honour and respect, 
consider. Sir, in what manner you will after- 
wards proceed. Can you conceive that the 
people of this country will long submit to be 
governed by so flexible a House of Conmions T 
It is not in the nature of human society, that 
any form of government, in sucii circumstances, 
can long be preserved. In ours, the general 
contempt of the people is as fatal as their de» 
testation. Such, I am persuaded, would be the 
necessary effect of any base concession made 
by the present House of Commons; and, as a 
qualifying measure would not be accepted, it 
remains for you to decide, whether you will, at 
any hazard, support a set of men who have 
reduced you to this unhappy dilemma, or whe- 
ther you will gratify the united wishes of the 
whole people of England, by dissolving the par- 
liament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very sincerely, 
that you have personally no design, against the 
constitution, nor any view, inconsistent with 
the good of your subjects, I think you cannot 
hesitate long upon the choice which K equally 
concerns yuur interests and your honour to 
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\Uv oriKinal of a king, wilh the disgracefa 

ri'prusenltition ol' hlin. 

ThcdiHtancc of Ihe colonics would make it inv 
possible for them to take aa active cuncem ia 
your aifairs, if they were as well alTccted to your 
government, as they once pretended to be to your 
person. They were ready enough to distinguish 
between you and your ministers. They com. 
plained of an act of the legislature, but traced 
the origin of it no higher than to tJie servants of 
the crown : ll^cy pleased tltemsolves with the 
hf)pe tiiat their Sovereign, if not favourable to 
their canse, at least was impartial. The decisive 
personal part you took against them has effec- 
iually banished that first distinction from their 
minds *. They consider you as united witli your 
servants against America; and know how to 
distinguish the Sovereign and a venal parliament 
on one side, from the real sentiments of the 
English peo))le on the other. Looking forward 
to independence, they might possibly receive 
you for their King : but, if ever you retire to 
America, be assured, they will give yuu such 
u covenant to digest, as the presbytery of Scot, 
land would have been ashamed to offer to 
Charles the Second. They left their native 
land in search of freedom, and found it in a 
desart. Divided as they arc into a thouiiund 
ibrms of policy and religion, Uiere is one point 



* In the King's speech of November 8th, I768. 
it was declared, '' Ihat tlie spirit of faction hud 
" broken out afresh in some uf the culouies, 
" and, in one of them, proceeded to acts of 
•• violence and resistance to the execution of 
" the laws; that Boston was in a state of dis* 
" obedience to all laws and government, and 
" had proceeded to measures subversive of tlu* 
" coustitutiun, and attended with ciicnmstance* 
** that manifested a disposition to throw oMf 
" their dependence on Orcat Brilaia.*' 
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in whibh tliey all agree: thry rqually dctfttt 
the pageantry of a king, and the aapercilioaa 
kypocrifly of a bishop. 

It is not, then, from the alienated affections 
of Ireland or America, that yon can reasonably 
look for assistance ; still less from the people of 
EniDfland, who ara actoally contending for thcii 
rights, and in this. great question are parties 
against yon. You arc not, however, destitute 
of every appearance of support; you have all 
tlie Jacobites, Non-jurors, Roman Catholics, and 
Tories of this country, and all Scotland, without 
exception. Considering from what family you 
are descended, the choice of your friends has 
been singularly directed; and truly. Sir, if you 
had not lost the whig interest of England, I 
sb<mld admire your dexterity in turning the 
hearts of your enemies* Is it pouible for you 
to place any confldenco in men, who, before 
they are fiiithfal to yon, must renounce every 
opinion, and betray every principle, both in 
church and state, which they inherit from their 
ancestors, and are confirmed in by tlieir educ»> 
tion? whose numbers are so inconsiderable, 
that they have long since been obliged to give 
up the principles and language which distin- 
giilHli them as a party, and to fight under th« 
banners of Uieir enemies t Their seal begins 
with hypocrisy, and must conclude in treachery* 
Al first they deceive»-at last they betray. 

As to the Scotch I must suppose your heart 
mnd understanding so biassed, from your earliest 
ijifancy, in their favour, that nothing less than 
your own misfortunes can undeceive you. Yun 
will not accept of the uniform experience of 
your ancestors ; and, when once a man is deter. 
mined to believe, the very absurdity of th« 
doctrine confirms him in his faith. A bigoted 
understandii^ can draw a proof of attachment 
to the Ilouse of llauover, from a notorious sail 
tor the Uoa8« of Stuarti and find an eornvbi of 
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future loyalty in former rebellions. Appear- 
ances are, however, in Uieir favour : so slrongly, 
indeed, that one vrould think they had forgotten 
that you are their lawful King, and had mis- 
taken yea for a Pretender to the Crown. Let it 
be admitted, then, that the Scotch are as sincere 
in their present professions, as if you were, in 
reality, not an Englishman, but a Briton of the 
North. YoQ would not be the first prince, of 
their native coun£ry, against whom they have 
rebelled, nor the tint whom thej' have basely 
belrayed. Have you forgotten, Sir, or has your 
favourite concealed from yon, that part of our 
history, when the unhappy Charles (and he, 
too, had private virtues) fled from the open, 
avowed indignation of his English subjects, and 
surrendered himself at discretion to tlie good 
failh of his own countr3nnen? Withcmt looking 
for support in their aflections as subjects, he 
applied only to their honour, as gentlemen, for 
protection. They received him, as they would 
your Majesty, with bows, and smiles, and false- 
hood, and kept him, until they hud settled their 
bargain with the English parliament; then 
basely sold their native King tu the vengeance 
of his enemies. This, Sir, was not the act ol' a 
few traitors, but the deliberate treachery of a 
Scotch parliament, representing the nation. A 
wise prince might draw from it two lessons of 
equal utility to himself. On one side, he might 
learn to dread the undisguised resentment ol' u 
generous people, who dare openly assert their 
rights, and who, in a just cause, are ready tu 
meet their Sovereign in the field. On tiie other 
title, he would be taught to uppreheud soiiie- 
tliing far more formidable ; a fawning treachery, 
against which no prudence can guard, no cou. 
rage ean defend. The insidious smile upon the 
cheek would warn him of the cauker in the 
heart. 
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From ihe anes to which one part of the army 
has bven too fi*equenUy applied, you have bouie 
nason to expect that Uiere are no services they 
would refuAe. Here, too, we trace the partiality 
of yoar onderKtanding. Too lake the sense of 
the army from the coudoct of the guards, with 
the same justice with which yon collect the 
sense of the people from the representations of 
the Ministry. Your marching regiments. Sir, 
will not make the Guards their example, eitlier 
as soldieni or subjects. They feel, and resent, 
as they ought to do, that invuriabke, undistin- 
gnitUiing favour with which the guards are 
treated * ; while tliose gallant troops, by whom 
every haxardous, every laborious service is 
performed, are left to perish in garrisons abroad, 
or pine in quarters at home, neglected and for- 
gotten. If they had no sense of the great origi- 
nal duty they owe their country, their resent- 
ment would operate like patriotism, and leave 
your cause to be defended by thone on whom 
yon have lavished the rewards and honours of 
their profession. The Praetorian bands, ener- 
vated and debauched as Uiey were, hud still 
strength enough to awe the Roman populace ; but 
when the distant legions took the alarm, they 
marched to Roue, and gave away the empire. 

* The number of commissioned officers in the 
guards are to the marching regiments as one to 
eleven : the number of regiments given to the 
gnarda, compared with those given to the line, 
18 about three to one, at a moderate computa- 
tion; consequently, the partiality in favour of 
the gosrds is as thirty-three to one. So mnch for 
the officers. The private men have four pence 
a-day to subsist on, and five hundred lasties if 
they desert. Under this punishment they fre- 
quently expire. With these encoaragements, it 
is supposed, they may be depended upon, 
whenever a certain person thinlu it necessary 
to butcher hit fellow subjects. 
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O.i ihi-i ^ide, tlu'ii, which ever way >nu tuiii 
your f\ es, you sec noniin^ bnt perplexity and 
tlisin.>»s. Yon may determine to suppoi-t the 
very Ministry who have reduced your affairs to 
this deplontble situation; yon may shelter 
yourself under tlie fomn of a parliament, and 
set the people at defiance ; bnt, be assured. Sir, 
that such a resolution would be as imprudent tui 
it would be odious. If it did not imniediatrly 
shake your establishment, it would rob you of 
3'our peace of mind for ever. 

On the other, how diffiorent is the prospect I 
IIow easy, how safe and honourable, in the path 
before you I The Englisli nation dedare they 
are grosMy injured by their representatives, 
and solicit your Majesty to exert your lawful 
prerogative, and give them an opportunity of 
recalling a trust,* which they find has been 
scandalously abused. Ton are not to be told, 
that the power of the House of Commons is not 
original, but delegated to them for the welfare 
of the people, from whom they received it. A 
question of right arises between the constituent 
and the representative body. By what autho- 
rity shall it be decided t Will your Majesty 
interfere in a question, in which you liave, 
property, no immediate concern t It would be 
a step equally odious and imnecessary. Shall 
the Lords be called upon to determine the 
rights and privileges of the Conuuons? They 
cannot do it, without a flagrant breach of the 
constitution. Or, will yon refer it to the j udges f 
They have often told your ancestors, iliat the 
law of parliament is above them. ^Vhutpa^ty 
then remains, but to leave it to the people ro 
determine for tiiemselvesT They alone arc iiw 
jured; and since there is no superior power to 
wliich the cause can be referred, they nlono 
ought to determine. 

. 1 do not moan to perplex you with a tedious 
argument upon a salijecti already so discussed^ 
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tliat inspiration could hardly throw anew light 
upon it. There are^ however, two points of 
view in which it iMirticolarly imports your 
Majesty to consider the late proceedings of the 
Hcnise of Commons. By depriving a subject of 
his birth-right, they have attributed to their 
own vote an authority equal to an act of the 
whole legislature; and though, perhaps, not 
with the same motives, have strictly followed 
the example of the Long Parliament, which 
first declared the regal office useless, and soon 
after, with as little ceremony, dissolved the 
House of Lords.— llie same pretendetl power 
which robs an Ingllsli subject of his birth-right, 
may rob an English King of his Crown. In ano- 
ther view, the resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, apparently not so dangerous to your 
Majesty, is still more alarming to your people* 
Hot contented with divesting one man of his 
right, they have arbitrarily conveyed that right 
to another. They have set aside a retnrn as 
iU^al, witliout daring to censure those officers 
who were particulariy apprized of Mr. Wilkes's 
incapacity, not only by the declaration of the 
House, but expressly by the writ directed to 
them, and who, nevertheless, returned him as 
duly elected. Iliey have rejected the majority 
of votes, the only criterion by which our laws 
judge of the sense of the people ; they have 
transferred the right of election from the col- 
lective to the representat^e body; and by 
these acts, taken separately or together, they 
have essentially altered the original constitution 
of the House of Commons. Versed, as your 
Majesty undoubtedly is, in the English history, 
it cannot escape you, how much it is your inte- 
rest, as well as your<luty, to prevent one of the 
three estates from encroaching upon the pro- 
vince of the other two, or assuming the autho. 
rity of them all. When once they have departed 
ftom the great constitiitional line by which ail 
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ties. Tbis, Sir, is a principle of allegiance 
equally solid and ralioual ; fit for Englishmen 
to adopt, and well worthy of yoor lfigc>ty'* 
encoaragenieat. We cannot l<mg be delwied 
by noflninal distiACtioBs. Tlie name of 8tMUt» 
of itself, U only contemptible; anncd wUk Um 
aoveicign authority, their principles are fonsi- 
dable. The prince who imitates their con d nct , 
shonld be warned by their example; and, 
while he plumes himself upon the security of 
his title to the crown, should remember, that, 
as it was acquired by one revolution, it may be 
lost by another. 

JUKIUS. 



LETTER XXXVL 

TO 

His Grace the Duke of Gnfton. 

MT LORD, February 14^ 1770. 

If I were personally your enemy, I might pity 
and forgive you. Yon have every claim to 
compassion that can arnte from misery and dis- 
tress. The condition you .are reduced to would 
disarm a private enemy of liis resentment, and 
leave no consolation to the most vindictive spirit, 
but that such an object as you are would disp 
grace the dignity of revenge. But, in the rel»> 
tion you have borne to this country, yon have 
no title to indulgence ; and if I had followed the 
dictates of my own opinion, I never should have 
allowed you the respite of a moment. In your 
public character, you have injured every sub- 
ject of the empire ; and though an individual is 
not antliorizcd to forgive the injuries done to 
society, he is called upon to assert his separate 
share in the public resentment. I submitted* 
however^ to the judgment of men, more iabd» 
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Yet your conduct has been mysterious, as well 
as contenii>tib]e. "Where is now that lirmness, 
or obstinacy, so long boasted of by your friends* 
and acknowledged by your enemies f We were 
taaght to expect t^at you would not leave the 
rain of this country to be completed by other 
hands, but were determined either to gain a 
decisive victory over the constitution, or to 
)>erish bravely, at least behind the last dyke of 
the prerogative. You knew the danger, and 
might have been provided for it. You took 
sufficient time to prepare for a meeting with 
your parliament, to confirm the mercenary 
Adelity of your dependents, and to suggest to 
your Sovereign a language suited to his dignity 
at least, if not to his benevolence and wisdom. 
Yet, while the whole kingdom was agitated M-ith 
anxious expectation upon one great point, yon 
meanly evaded the question, and, instead of the 
explicit firmness and decision of a king, gave 
ns nothing bat the misery of a mined* grazier, 
and the whining piety of a Methodist. We had 
reason to expect, that notice would have been 
taken of the petitions which the King had re« 
reived Arom the English nation ; and although I 
can conceive some personal motives for not 
yielding to them, I can find none, in common 
prudence or decency, for treating them with 
contempt. Be assured, my Lord, the English 
people will not tamely submit to this unworthy 
treatment. They had a right to be heard ; and 
their petitions, if not granted, deser\*ed to be 
considered. Whatever be the real views and 
doctrine of a coart, the Sovereign should be 
taught to preserve dome forms of attention to 
his subjects ; and, if he will not redress their 
l^evances, not to make them a topic of jest 



• There was something wonderfully patbette 
in the mention of the homed cattle. 
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and mockery among lords and ladies of the bed- 
chamber, lujuries may be atoned fur and for. 
given ; but insults admit of uo coupensutioii. 
They degrade the mind in its own esteem, and 
force it to recover its level by revenge. Tliis 
neglect of Uie petitions was, however, a part of 
your original plan of government; nor will any 
consequences it has produced, account for your 
do&erting your Sovereign, in the midbt of that 
distress, in which you and your* new friends 
have involved him. One would think, my Lord, 
you might have taken this spirited resolution 
before you had dissolved the last of those early 
connexions, which once, even in your own 
opinion, did honour to your youth; before you 
had obliged Lord Oranby to quit a service he 
was attached to ; before you had discarded one 
chancellor, and killed another. To what au 
Abject condition have you laboured to rcducu 
the best of Princes, when the unhappy man, 
who yields at last to such personal instance unci 
solicitation, as never can be fairly eiuploycd 
against a subject, feels himself degraded by liii 
compliance, and is unable to survive the dis. 
graceful honours which his gracious Sovereigu 
had compelled him to accept! lie was a man of 
spirit, for he liad a quick sense of bhame, and 
death has redeemed liis character. 1 know your 
Grace too well to appeal to your feelings upou 
this event; but there is another heart, nut yet, 
I hope, quite callous to the touch vf htmianiiy, 
to which it ought to be a dreadful Icsaou fur 
evert. 

Now, my Lord, let us consider the situation 
to which you have conducted, and in which 



• The Bedford Party. 

t The most secret particular of this detestable 
transaction shall in due time be given tu the 
public. Hie people shall know what kind of 
iiuii. lUey have to detil wiUi* 
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j-nu hare thought it advisable to abandon, yonr 
Hoyol Master. Whenever the people have com- 
plained, and nothing better coald be said in 
defence of the measures of government, it has 
1>een the foshiun to answer us, though not very 
fairly, with an appeal to the private virtues of 
your Sovereign : " Has he not, to relieve the 
'< people, surrendered a considerable part of his 
** revenue t Has he not made the judges in- 
" dependent, by fixing them in their places for 
" life V* BIy Lord, we acknowledge the gracious 
principle which gave birth to these conces- 
sions, and have nothing to regret, but that it 
lias never been adhered to. At the end of 
seven years, we are loaded with a debt of 
above Ave hundred thousand pounds upon the 
civil list ; and now we see the chancellor of 
Great Britain tyrannically forced out of his 
office, not for want of abilities, not for want 
of integrity, or of attention to his duty, but 
for delivering his honest opinion in parlia^ 
ment, upon the greatest constitutional ques- 
tion that has arisen since the revolution. We 
care not to whose private virtues you appeal. 
The theory of such a government is falsehood 
and mockery ; the practice is oppression. You 
bave laboured then (though, 1 confess, to no 
purpose) to rob your master of the only plausi- 
ble answer that ever was given in defence of his 
government— of the opinion which the people 
had conceived of his personal honour and in- 
tegrity. The Duke of Bedford was more mode- 
rate than your Grace : he onlv forced his Master 
to violate a solemn promise made to an * in- 
dividual ; but yon, my Lord, have successfully 
extended yonr advice to every political, every 
moral engagement, that could bind eitlier the 
aaagistrate or the man.- The coikUtion of a King 
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is ofben miserable ; but it required your Grace's 
abilities lo miika it contemptible. Yoa will say» 
perhaps* that the faithfhl serrants, in wIkmc 
hands yoa hav» left him* are able to retrieve 
his honoar, and to support his govcnunent; Yoa 
have pobUeLy dcdiared, ever since yoar resigna^ 
tion, that 3roa approved of their measores, and 
admired their conduct, particularly that of the 
Earl of Sandwich. What a pity it is, that, with 
all this appearance, you Blu>ald think it nece^ 
sary to separate yourself firom such amiable 
companions I You forget, my Lord, that, while 
you are lavish in the praise of men whom yoa 
dasertt yon are publicly opposing your oondnct 
to yoar opiuicms, and depriving yoarself of the 
only plausible preteaice yon had for leaving 
your Sovereign overwhelmed with distress. I 
eali it planstt)le ; for^ iu truth, there is no reason 
^Hiatsoe ver, less than the frowns of your Master, 
that eonld justify a man of spirit for abandon- 
ing his post at a moment so critical and im- 
portant. It is in vain to evade the question : if 
yoa will not speak out, the public have-a right 
to jadge finom appearances. We are authorised 
to conelude, that you either difiercd from your 
colleagues, whose measures you still affect to 
defend, or that you thought the administration 
of the King's alTairs no longer tcuable. You arc 
At libeity lo choose between the hypocrite and 
the coward. Your best friends are in doubt 
which way they shall incline. Tour country 
ttnites the characters, and gives you credit fm: 
them both. For my own part, I see nothing in- 
consistent in your conduct. You began with 
hetrayiug the People} you conclude with b^ 
tmyiug the King. 

In yoor treatment of particular persons, you 
have preserved the uniformity of your otutrac- 
ter.^ Even Mr. Bradshaw declares, that no man 
WW 9WU 10 ill us«d as himself. As to the pro- 
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vision* yon bare made for his family, fae wad 
entitled to it by the hoase be lives in. The siic* 
cesBor of one Chancellor might well pretend to 
be the rival of another. It is the breach of pri- 
vate Ariendship which tooches Mr. Bradahaw $ 
mnd, to flay the truth, when a man. of his rank 
and abilities had taken so active a part in yonr 
aflkirs, he ought not to have been let down at 
last with a miserable pension of fifteen hnndred 
pounds a-year. Ck>lonel Luttrell, Mr. Onslow^ 
and Governor Burgoyne, were equally engaged 
with yon, and have rather more reason to com- 
plain than Mr. Bradshaw. These are men, my 
Lord, whose friendship yon should have adhered 
to on the same principle on which yon deserted 
Lord Rockingham, Lord Chatham, Lord Cam- 
den, and Uie Duke of Portland. We can easily 
account for your violating your engagements 
with men of honour ; but why should you be- 
tray your natural connexions t Why separate 



* A pension oflSOtA, per artnum, insured upon 
the four one half per centn. (he was too cunning 
to trust to Irish security) for the lives of himself 
and his sous. This gentleman, who, a very few 
years ago, was contractor for forage, and after- 
wards exalted to a petty post in the war office, 
thought it necessary (as soon as he was appointed 
Secretary to the Treasury) to take that great 
honse in Lincohi's-Jnn-Fieids, in which the Earl 
of Koitbington had resided, while he was Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain. As to the 

{tension. Lord North very solemnly assured the 
louse of Commons, that no pension was ever so 
well deserved as Mr. Bradshaw's. N. B. Lord 
Camden and Sir Jeffery Amherst are not itear so 
well provided for : and Sir Edward Hawkey 
who saved the state, retires with two thousand 
pounds a*year on the Irish establishment, from 
which he, in fact, receives lets than Mr. Brad* 
ftliaw't pension. 
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yourself from Lord Sandwich, Lord Oowcr, and 
Mr. Rigby ; or leayc the three worthy gentle- 
men above-mentioned to shift for themselves? 
With all the fasliionable indulgence of the times, 
■this conntry does not sboand in characters like 
theirs; and you may find it a very difficalt 
matter to recruit the black catalogue of your 
friends. 

The recollection of the roytiX patent yon sold 
to Mr. Hine, obliges me to say a -word in defence 
of a man, whom yon have taken the most dis- 
Iiononrable means to injure. I do not refer to 
the sham prosecution which you affected to 
carry on against him. On that groiAid, I doubt 
not, he is prepared to meet you with tenfold 
recriutination, and set you at defiance. The in- 
jury yon had done him affects his moral cha- 
racter. Yon knew that th^ offer to purchase the 
reversion of a place, which has heretofore been 
sold under a decree of the Court of Chancer}', 
however impnidcmt in his situation, would no 
.way tend to cover him with that sort of guilt 
which yon wished to fix upon him in the eyes of 
the woiid. Yon hibonred then, by every species 
of false suggestion, and even by publishing 
coufiterfeit letters, to have it understood, that 
lie had proposed terms of accommodation to 
3'oa, and had offered to abandon his principles, 
his party f and his friends. You consulted your 
own breast for a character of consummate trea- 
chery, and gave it to the public for that of Mr. 
Vaughan. 1 think myself obliged to do this jus- 
tice to an injured man, because I was deceived 
by the appearances thrown out by your Grace, 
and have frequently spoken of his conduct witit 
indignation. If he really be, what I tliink him, 
honest, though mistaken, he will be happy in 
recovering his reputation, though at the expense 
of bis understanding. Here 1 see the matter is 
likely to rest. Your Grace is afraid to carry on 
tiie pjrosectttiou. Mr. Hine keeps quiet posses- 
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sioa of his purchase; aad Govamor BaiEorn^, 
reUered from the appreknMkm of icAmcline 
the mamefg ato dowa. ior theifiwilirotfioi 

life, ilf^SMOW M 

I bdiere. My l4»i« 1 1 
o€ JOB ior cm. Tot 
late MiBiilcrp vho had apirit to ■qpfMrt the 
iiKMt TKrtcBt » eaaMC5 ; who co m p c ua led fat 
the waat of good aad gvest 9«iBties» by a hnve 
detetiainatioa ( vhich i 
relied on) to ■imtiin 
The repetition of obstinaey aad 
misht have wpplicd the plare of all the abeent 
viftacs. Yoa have now added the hut acgathre 
to yoer ehaiaeter, aad meanly co nR-md that 
yoa are deelilBte of the coouBCBi spirit o^ Biaa. 
Betire, then, any Lord, and hide yonr bl ea h ca 
from the world ; Ibr, with soch a load of shnae, 
even himek may cha^e its cotoar. A mind, aoeh 
as yoBcs, in the solitary hoan of doosestie ea- 
jojrBBent. wuj still ted topics of consoiatiott.^ 
Toa nuy fiad it ia the m em o r y of violated 
friendship ; ia the aaictionsof aa accompl ish ed 
Prince, whom yon hare disgfaced and deserted ; 
and in the agitations of a great conntry. driven, 
by yonr coonaeli, to the brink oi desbmotion. 

The palm of ministerial inmiess is aow trans- 
ferred to Lord North. He tells ns ao himseU; 
and with tlie plenitade of the ere fvhmd&*s and 
I am ready enoogfa to b^eve, that, while he 
can keep his place, he will not easily be per- 
suaded to resign it. Tour Grace was the finh 
Minister of yesterday ; Lord North is the finh 
Bfinistcr of to-day. To-morrow, perhaps, his 
Ifiyesty, in his wisdom, may give ns a rival for 



f This eloqaent person has got as ftr as the 
discipline of Demosthenes. He constantly speaks 
-with pebbles in his mouth, to hnpiovo his arti> 
eolation. 
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you both. Yon are too well acquainted with the 
temper of your lata aUies» to think it possible 
that Lord North should be permitted to govern 
this country. If we may believe common fame* 
they have shewn iiim their superiority already. 
His Miuesly ik». indeed, too gracious to insult liis 
subjects, by choosing his first Minister from 
among the domestics of the Duke of Bedford ; 
that would have beea too groes an outrage to 
the three kingdoms. Their purpose, however^ 
is equally answered, by peshing forward this 
unhappy figure, and forcing it to bear the 
odium of measures, which they in reality direct. 
Without immediately appearing to govern, they 
po«ess Ihe power, wad distribute the emolu* 
ments, of govenment, as they think proper. 
They still adhere to the spirit o£ that calcula- 
tion, which made Mr. Luttreil represenutive 
of Middlesex. Fkr from regretting your retreat^ 
they assure us, very gravely, that it increasoa 
the real strength of the Ministry. According to 
this way of lyasoiiing, they will probably grow 
btroBger and more flourisiiing, every hour they 
exist : for I think there is hardly a day passes 
in which, some one or other of his Mi^sty's ser- 
vants does not leave them to improve by the 
loss of liis assistance. But, alasl their coun- 
tenances speak a diflerent language. When tlie 
members drop off, the main body cannot be in- 
sensible of its approaching dissolution. Even 
the violence of their proceedings is a signal of 
despair. Like brolcen tenants, who have had 
warning to quit the premises, they curse their 
landlord, destroy the tixtnres, throw every 
thing into confosioii, and care not what mis- 
chief they do to the ebtate. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO 

Tke PrimUr wf ike PaUk Adwimr. 

SIR. Much 19, 1770. 

I BELIEVE there is no mmn, howerer fai- 
4ifferait about the hitcreai ofthWcowitiy, who 
will not readily cooAra, that the sitoation to 
which we are now rrdaeed, whether it has 
arisen from the viotcnce of factioD, or from an 
arbitrary nystcnt of govenuncnt, joitifies the 
BMMt melaBcholy apprehcnaions, and caUs §ar 
the exertioa of whaterer wisdom or vigoor is 
left amony m. The Kill's antwcr to the re- 
monstraace of the City of London, and the 
meaaores since adopted by the Mhiiatry, amoont 
to a plain declaration, that the principle on 
which Mr. Lnttrell was seated in the House of 
Commons* is to be snppoitcd in all its con- 
seqncncesy and carried to its utmost extent. 
The same spirit which violated the freedom of 
clecti<Mi, now invades the declaraticm and bill 
of rights, and threatens to ponish the subject 
for exercising a privilege hitherto undisputed, 
of petitioning the Crown. The grievances of the 
people are aggravated by insults; their com- 
plaints not merely disregarded, but checked by 
authority ; and every one of those acts against 
which they remonstrated, confirmed by the 
King's decisive approbation. At such a moment, 
no honest man will reimdn silent or inactive. 
However distinguished by rank or property, 
in the rights of freedom we are all equal. As 
we are Englishmen, the least considerable man 
among us has an interest equal to the proudest 
nobleman in the laws and constitution of his 
country, and is equally called upon to make 
a generoui contribution in support of tliem; 
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Whether it be the heart to concelre, the under* 
standing to direct, or the hand to execute. It 
is a common caasc in which we are all interest- 
ed, in which we should all be engaged. The 
man who deserts it at this alarming crisis it 
an enemy to hi« country, and, what I think 
of infinitely le^ importance, a traitor to his 
Sovereign. The mibject, who is truly loyal to 
the Chief Magistrate, will neitlier advise or 
submit to arbitrary measures. I'he City of 
London hath given an example, which, I doubt 
not, will be followed by the whole kingdom. 
The noble spirit of the metropolis is the life- 
blood of the state, collected at the heart ; from 
that point it circulates, with health and vigour, 
through every artery of the constitution. The 
time is come when the body nf the English 
people must assert their own cause: conscious 
of their strength, and'animated by a sense of 
their duty, they will not surrender their birth- 
right to Ministers, Parliaments, or Kings. The 
City of London have expressed their sentiments 
with freedom and flrmuess ; they have spoken 
truth boldly ; and, in whatever light their re- 
monstrance may be represented by eonrUers, I 
defy the most subtle lawyer in this country to 
point out a single instance in which they liave 
exceeded the truth. Even that assertion which 
we are told is most ofiensive to parliament, in 
the theory of the English constitution, is strictly 
true. If any part of the representative body be 
not chosen by the people, that part vitiates anil 
corrupts the whole. If there be a defect in the 
representation of the people, thati>ower, which 
alone is equal to the making of the laws in thia 
country, is not complete, and the acts of par- 
liament, under that circumstance, are not the- 
acts of a pure and entire legislature. I speak 
of the theory of our constitution ; and whatever 
dilBcalties or inconveniences may attend the 
praeticei I «ui ready to uuUntain that, a# far as 
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::.L i^\.i acv;au^ I'roci lite ]>xmciple, fo far lh« 
jiracijifc A» VICIOUS and cwmapt. I liav« iiut 
heanl « qnesUuii imucd «|nw any other pan of 
tiie reiiMNutniAce. That the pnaciplc oa which 
the llidiUefies. eiectioa va* deienDUK'd, is mora 
Ecsnucioiu ia iis cdTccu thaa ciiher the ICTjrins 
of ship^BOBcy by Chaiies the First, or Um 
Mi*-peiuhiif power ad»<UDed by hi* lonf wiJ 1 hank- 
Jy ite diapoted by any nuia who nndenuuidf or 
« i-^ies well to the £o^lifrh cooftiUitum. It is 
not an act of open rioleuce done by the kioc* 
or any direct or palpable breach of the lav« 
atlemplcd by hi» MiniOtrr, that cau ever en* 
danger the liberties of this coaoftry. AgniBst 
Mwh a King or Miniiiter the people would imnu^ 
diately uhe the ahum, and all the parties unite 
to oppose him. The laws may be grossly violated 
in particular ibAances, wiiboot any direct mU 
tiic k upon the whole sy stem. Facts of tlial ktiid 
stand alone; tliey are attributed U» ueceasiiy* 
not defended by priueiple. We can never be 
really in danger, uiiil the forms of paiiiameiit 
are made use of to destroy the tfubstanceof our 
civil and political liberties; nntii pturliaineut it> 
Keif betrays its tnibt, by contributuig toestabliiih 
new principles of govemmetit, and eiupbtying 
the very weapons committed to it b3' Uie collec- 
tive body to slab the eonstilution. 

As for the terms of the remonstrauce, 1 pns 
Millie it will nut be affirmed, by aiiy person lea^s 
polished tlian a geuUeinan usher, tliat thi^ it a 
Hcaiou for coinplimenUt. Our gracious King, 
indeed, is abundantly civil to hiuisi'lf. liuiead. 
of an iiaMver tu a petition, his Majesty very 
graciously piouounces his own panegyric; and 
1 confess thai, uh far as his peiMiual behaviour^ 
or tiie royal puiity ol his iiitciiu«ins, is concern, 
ed, the trutli of tliose deciuralions, \«hich tlio 
Minister has drawn up for his JUaster, cannot 
decently be disputed. In every other respect* 
1 uSina, thftt they are abfoloicly aiuupported 
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either in aargameiit or £euM, I mnst add, too, 
tliat snpposiiig the tpeech were otherwise an- 
exceptimiable, it is not a direct answer to the 
petition of the City. His Mi^|esty is pleased to 
say» that ha is always ready to reoeire the re. 
qaests of his sotjects ; yet tho sherifb were 
twice sent back with an ezcose ; and it was cer- 
taiuly debated, in council, whether or no the 
Magistrates of the Uty of London should be 
admitted to an aadioice. Whether the remon- 
strance be or be not injarions to Parliament, is 
the very question between the ParUament and 
the people, and soch a question as oannot be 
decided by the assertion of a third party, how- 
ever respectable. That the petitimiing for a 
dissolution of Parliament Is irreooncileablewlth 
the principles oi the constitution, is a new doc- 
trine. His Mi^esty, pertiaps, has not been in- 
formed, that the House of Commons themselves, 
have, by a formal resolution, admitted it to be 
the right of the subject. His Mi^esty proceeds 
to assure as, that he has made the laws the rule 
of his conduct. Was it in ordering or permR. 
ting his Ministers to apprehend Mr. Wilkes by 
» general warrant f Was it in suffering his Mi- 
nisters to revive the obsolete maidm otmMum 
temptu, to rob the Duke of Portland of his pro- 
perty, and thereby give a deci&ive torn to a 
county election t Was it in erecting a chamber 
consultation of surgeons, with authority to exa- 
mine into and supersede the legal verdict of a 
jury t Or did his Majesty consult the laws of this 
country, when he permitted his Secretary ofState 
to declare, that, whenever the civil magistrate 
is trifled with, a military force must be sent for, 
iMhtmt the delmy »f a momeni, and efflsctually 
employed? Or was it in the barbarous exact- 
ness with which thif illegal, inhuman doctrine 
was can led into execution t If his Mi^jesty had 
recollected these facts, I think, he would never 
have said, at least with any reference to the 

9 
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mea«ares of hi< £3~?miner.c, that he had made 
the Imm* the rule of hia conduct. To talk of 
pmtrrmg the aArrtions or relying on the sup- 
port of his Mihjccu, wlule he i ilimm to act 
•poa these principlei. u» iiwired, pajing a coai- 
pliment to their loyalty, vhich, I hope, they 
hare too moch apiiii and oadeiilandiny to de- 



Ills Mi^eaty, we are told, is not only pane* 
tual in the perfonnance of hia own dntr, but 
carefol not to awanie any of those powers which 
the coiutitation has placed in other hands. Ad* 
inittins this last asaertion to be strictly true, it 
is no «-ay to the pnrpose. The City of London 
have not desired the King to assome a power 
placed in other hands. If they had, I shoold 
hope to see the person who dared to present 
such a petition inunediately impeached. They 
soticit their Sovereign to exert that constitu- 
tional aatbority which the laws have vested in 
lum for the benefit of his subjects. They call 
apon him to make oae of his lawful prerogative 
in a case which our hiws evidently supposed 
might happen, since they have provided for it 
by Lrnsting the Sovereign with a discretionary 
power to dissolve the Farliameat. This request 
will, I am confident, be sopported by remon- 
strances from all parts of the kingdom. His 
Majesty .will find, at last, that this is the sense 
of his people; and that it is not his interest to 
support either Min^itry or Parliament at tlie ha- 
zard of a breach with the collective bodj'of his 
subjects. That he is King of a free people, is, 
indeed, his greatest glory. That he may long 
continue the King of a free people, is the second 
wisli tliat animates my heart. The firbt is, that 
thepeopU may be free *• 



• When his Minesty had done reading his 
ppeccb, the Lgrd Slayor, &c. had the honour of 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 



TO THE 

Prinier tf the Pwblie Advertiser. 

SIR, April's, 1770. 

In my last letter I offered yoa my opinion of 
the truth and propriety of his Migesly's answer 
to the City of London, considering it merely as 
the speech of a Minister, drawn up in his own 
defence, and delivered, as usual, by the Chief 
Magistrate. I would sejparate, as much as pos- 
sible, the King's personal character and beha- 
viour from the acts of the present government. 
I wish it to be understood that his M^'esty had, 
in effect, no more concern in tlie substance of 
what he said, than Sir James Hodges had in the 
remonstrance ; and tliat as Sir James, in virtue 
of his office, was obliged to speak the sentiments 
of the people, his Mfyesty might think himself 
liound, by the same official obligation, to give a 
gracefal utterance to the sentiments of his Mi- 
nister. The cold formality of a well-repeated 
lesson is widely distant from the animated ex- 
pression of the heart. 

This distinction, howeirer, is only true with 
respect to the measure itself. The consequences 
of it reach beyond the Minister, and materially 
affect his Majesty's honour. In their own nature, 
they are formidable enough to alarm a man of 
prudence, and disgraceful enough to alllict a 
man of spirit. A subject, whose sincere attach^ 

kissing hia Majesty's hand ; after which, as they 
were withdrawing, his Manesty instantly turned 
jound to his coiirticrs, and burst out a laughing. 

Jftrofiiidkdm «iAM« Stamt was burning. 

JOHN UORNE. 
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charge with having failed in their respect t« 
him, with having iixjared parliament, and vio< 
lated the principles of the constitution, should 
not have been permitted to escape without some 
severe marlcs of the displeasure and vengeance 
of parliament. As the matter stands, the Mi« 
nidter, after placing his Sovereign in the most 
unfavourable light to his subjects, and after a^' 
tempting to fix the ridicule and odium of his 
own precipitate measures upon the royal cha* 
ractcr, leaves him a solitary figure upon the 
scene, to recal, if he con, or to compensate, by 
future compliances, for one unhappy demonstra- 
tion of ill-supported firmness and iuetrectual re- 
sentment. As a man of spirit, his Majesty 
cannot but be sensible, that the lotty terms in 
which he was persuaded to reprimand the City, 
when united with the silly conclusion of the 
' business, resembled the pomp of a mock tragedy v 
where tiie most pathetic sentiments, and even 
the suiTerings of the hero, are calculated for 
derision. 

Such have been the boasted firmness and con- 
sistency of a Minister* whose appeai'once in the 
House of Commons was thought essential to the 
King's service ; whose presence was to influence 
every divison ; who had a voice to persuade, an 
eye to penetrate, a gesture to command. The 
reputation of these great qualities has been fatal 
to ills friends. Tiie little dignity of Mr. Ellis, 
has been committed. The mine was sunk ; 
combustibles were provided ; and Wcibore Ellis 
the Guy Faux of the fable, waited only for tlie 



• This graceful Minister is oddly con.stnicted. 
His tongue is a little too big for his mouth, and 
Ills eyes a great deal too big for their sockets. 
Every part of his person sets natural proportion 
at defiance. At this present writing his head 19 
iiii|)p(»scd to be much too heavy fgr his sUuuU 
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•ignal of command. All of a sudden the country 
gentlemen diM^over bow grossly they have been 
deceived: the Minister's heart fails him; the 
grand plot is defeated in a moment ; and poor 
Air. Ellis and his motion taken into custody. 
From the event of Friday last, one would imagine 
that some fatality bung over tliis gentleman. 
Whether be makes or suppresses a motion, be 
is equally sure of disgrace. But the complexion 
of the times will sufl'er no man to be Vice-trca^ 
surer of Ireland with impunity *. 

I do not mean to express the smallest anxiety 
for the Uinister's reputation, lie acts separately 
for himself, and the most shameful inconsistency 
may perhaps be no di^race to him. But when 
the Sovereign, who represents the majesty of tho 
•tale, appears in person, his dignity should be 
supported. The occasion should be important ; 
the plan well considered ; the execution steady 
and conustent. My zeal for his M^jesty'» real 
honour compels me to asj^ert* that it has been 
too much the system of the present reign, to 
introduce him personally either to act for or 
defend his servants. They persuade him to do 
v^hat is properly their business, and desert him 

* About this time the conrtiers talked of 
nothing but a bill of pains and penaltit!s agaiu.st 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, or impeuchmeut 
at the least. Little Mannikin Ellis told the 
King, that if the business were left to his manage- 
ment, he would engage to do wonders. It wan 
thought very odd that a business of so much 
importance should be entrusted to the most con- 
temptible little piece of machinery in the whole 
kingdom. His noneflt zeal, however, was dis- 
appointed. The Minister took fright ; and, at 
the very instant that little Bills was going to 
open, sent him an order to sit down. All their 
niagnanimons threats ended in a ridiculous vote 
of censure, and a still more ridiculous address 
to the King. 
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in the midst of it. Yet this is an inconvenience 
to which he must for e\'er be exposed, while he 
adheres to a Ministry divided among tliemselvea, 
or vneqiial in credit and ability to the great task 
they have undertaken. Lutead of reserving the 
interposition of the Royal Personage, as the last 
resource of govemmentf their weakness obliges 
tliem to apply it to every ordinary occasion, and 
to render it cheap and common in the opinioa 
of tlie people. Instead of supporting their 
Master, they look to him for support ; and for 
the emoluments of remaining one day more in 
office, care not how much his sacred character 
is prostituted and difihonoured. 

If 1 thought it possible for this paper to reach 
the closet, I would venture to appeal at once to 
his Majesty's judgment. I would ask him, but 
hi the most respectful terms, *' An you are a 
" young man. Sir, who ought to have a life of 
" happiness in prospect, as you are a husband, 
** as yon are a father (your liiial duties, 1 own, 
" have been religiously performed) is it bona 
** fidt for your interest, or your honour, to sacri- 
** fice your domestic tranquillity, and to live in 
" a perpetual disagreement with your people, 
" merely to preserve such a chain of beings as 
*' Korth, Barrington, Weymouth, Gower, Ellis 
*' Onslow, Rigby, Jerry IJysoa, and Sandwich? 
" Their very names are a satire upon ail go- 
" vcrnment! and I defy the gravest of your 
*' chaplains to read the catalogue without lau^j^h- 
" ing." 

For my own part, Sir, I have always consi. 
dcred addresses from parliament us a fashion- 
able, unmeaning formality. Usurpers, idiots, 
ami tyrantf>, have been successively compliment- 
ed with almost the same proft'ssious of duty and 
affection. But let us suppose them lo mean 
exactly what they profess. 'J lie consequences 
deserve to be considered. Either the Sovereign 
is a man of high spirit^ and dangerous ambition'. 
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ready to take advautage of lUe treachery of liis 
Parliament, ready to accept of tlie surrender 
they make liim of the public liberty, or he is a 
mild, andesigning prince, who, provided they 
induce him with a Uttle state and pageantry, 
would of himself intend no mischief. On the 
iirst supposition, it must soon be decided by 
the sword, whether the constitnUon sbonld be 
lost or preserved. On the second, a prince, no 
way qualified for the execution of a great and 
hazardous enterprise, and without any deter- 
mined object in view, may ne^'ertheless be 
driven into such desperate nMasures, as may 
lead directly to his ruin ; or disgrace himself 
by a shameful fluctuation between the ex- 
tremes of violence at one moment, and timidity 
at another. The minister, perhaps, may have 
reason to be satisfied with the success of Uie 
present hour, and with the profits of his employ- 
ment, lie is the tenant of the day, and has no 
interest in the inheritance. The Sovereign him- 
self is bound by o^er obligations, and ought to 
look forward to a superior, a permanent interest. 
His paternal tenderness should remind him how 
many hostages he has given to society. The ties 
of nature come powerfully in aid of oaths and 
protestations. The father who considers his 
own precarious state of health, and the possible 
hazard of a long minority, will wish to see the 
family estate free and snincomberetl *. What 
is the dignity of the Crown, tliough it were 
really maintained ; what is the honour of Par- 
liament, supposing it could exist without any 
foundation of integrity and justice ; or what is 
the vain reputation of firmness, even if the 
scheme of the government were uniform and 

• Every true friend of the house of Brunswick 
sees wHh afilicUon how rapidly some of the 
principal branches of the family have dropped 
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const.Htcnt, compared with the heartfelt aflec- 
tions of the people, with the happiness and 
security of the royal family, or even with the 
gratefal acclamations of the populace T What- 
ever style of contempt may be adopted by 
Ministers or Parliaments, no man sincerely de- 
spises the voice of the English nation. The 
House of Commons are only interpreters, whose 
duty it is to convey the sense of the people 
faithfully to the Crown. If the interpi^tation 
be false or imperfect, the constituent powers are 
called upon to deliver their own sentiments. 
I'heir speech is rude, but intelligible ; their ges* 
turesfierce, but full of explanation. Perplexed 
by sophistries, their honest eloquence rises into 
action. Their first appeal was to the integrity 
of their representatives; the second, to the 
King's j ustice. The last argument of the people^ 
whenever they have recourse to it, will carry 
more, perhaps, than persuasion to Parliament, 
or supplication to the Throne. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXIX. 



TO THE 

Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, May 28, 1770. 

vY HILE Parliament was sitting, it would nei- 
ther have been safe, or, perhaps, quite regular, 
to offer any opinion to the public upon the jus- 
tice or wisdom of their proceedings. To pro- 
nounce fairly upon their conduct, it was neces- 
sary to wait until we could consider, in one 
view, the beginning, progress, and conclusion of 
their deliberations. The cause of the public 
was undertaken and supported by men whose 
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abilities and united authority, to say nothing of 
the advuntageous ground they stood on, might 
well be thought sufficient to determine a popular 
question in favoar of the people. Neither was 
the HoTMe of Commons so absolutely enguged 
in defence of the Ministry, or even of their own 
resolutions, but that they might have paid some 
decent regard to the known disposition of their 
constituents ; and, without any dishonour to 
their firmness, might have retracted an opinion 
too hastily adopted, wlien they saw the alarm it 
had created, and how strongly it wa« opposed 
by the general sense of the nation. The Minis- 
try, too, would have consulted their own im- 
mediate interest in malcing some concession 
satlsfkctory to the moderate part of the people, 
vritliout touching Che fact, they might have 
consented U) guard against, or give up, the 
dangerous principle on which it was establish- 
ed. In this state of things, I think it was highly 
improbable, at the beginning of the sesbioii, 
that the complaints of the people upon a matter, 
which, in their apprehension at least, inimedi* 
ately affected the life of the constitution, would 
be treated with as much contempt'by their own 
representatives, and by the House of Lords, as 
they had been by the otiier branch of the legis- 
lature. Despairing of their integrity, we had a 
right to expect something from their prudence, 
and something from their fears. The Duke of 
Grafton certainly did not foresee to what an 
extent the corrupt:on of a Parliament might be 
carried. He thought, perhaps, that there was 
still some portion of shame or virtue left in the 
majority of the House of Commons, or that 
there was a line in public prostitution beyond 
which tliey would scruple to proceed. Had the 
young nitm been a little more practised in the 
world, or had he ventured to measure the cha- 
racters of other men by his own, he would not 
have been so easily discouraged* 

K 
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Tbe prorogation of Parliament natarally callt 
upon us to review their proceedings, and to 
c^>ii&idcr the condition in which they have left 
the kingdom. I do not question bdt they have 
done what is usually called the King's business, 
much to his Majesty's satisfaction: wc have 
only to lament, that, in consequence of a sys- 
tem introduced or revived in the present reign, 
this kind of merit should be very consistent with 
the neglect of every duty they owe to the na- 
tion, llie interval between the opening of tlie 
last, and close of the former session, was longer 
than usual. Whatever were the views of the 
Minister in deferring the meeting of Parliament, 
sufficient time was ceitainly given to every 
Member of the House of Commons, to look back 
upon the steps he had taken, and the conse- 
quences they had produced. Tlie zeal of parly, 
the violence of personal animosities, and the 
heat of contention, had leisure' to subside. From 
that period, whatever resolution they took was 
deliberate and prepense. In the preceding ses- 
sion, the dependents of the Ministry had affect- 
ed to believe, that the final determination of 
the question would have satisfied the nation, or 
at least put a stop to their complaints ; as if the 
certainty of an evil could diminish the sense of 
it, or the nature of ii\justicc could be altered 
by decision. But they found the people of 
England were in a temper very distant from 
submission ; and although it was contended 
that the House of Commons could not them- 
selves reverse a resolution which had the force 
and effect of a judicial sentence, there were 
other constitutional expedients which would 
have given a security against any similar aU 
tempts for the future. The general proposition, 
in which the whole country had an intercht, 
might have been reduced to a particular fact, 
m 'Which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Luttrcll would 
alone have been concerned. The Ilou^e of Lords 
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might interpose; IheKiug might dissolve the 
PartiAment; or, if every other resource failed, 
there still lay a grand constitational writ of 
error, in behalf of the people, from the decision 
of one court to the wisdom of the whole legis- 
lature. Every one of these remedies has been 
successively attempted. The people performed 
their part with dignity, spirit, and persever- 
ance. For -many months his Majesty heard 
nothing from his people, but the language of 
complaint and resentment : unhappily for this 
country, it was the daily triumph of his cour- 
tiers, tbut he heard it with an indiflerence ap- 
proaching contempt. 

The House of Cummons, having assumed a 
power unknown to the constitution, were deter- 
mined not merely tu support it in the single in- 
stance in question, but to maintain the duclrine 
in its utmost extent, and to establish the fact us 
a precedent in law, to be applied in whatever 
manner his Majesty's Servants should hereafter 
think tit. Their proceedings upon this occasion 
are a strong proof that a decision, in the fir.sL 
inslnnce illegal and unjust, can only be sii])- 
poited by a continuation of falsehood and in- 
justice. To suppoit their former resolutions, 
tiiey were obliged to violate some of the best 
known and established rules of the House. In 
one instance, they wi-nt so far as to declare, in 
open dc'Hance of truth and common sense, that 
it was not the 1 ule of the House to divide a com- 
plicated question at tlie request of a Member*. 
But, after trampling upon the laws of the land, 
it was not wonderful that they should treat the 

• The extravagant resolution appears in thn 
vote of the House; but, in the minutes of Un; 
committees, the instances of resolutions contrary 
10 law and truth, or of refusals to acknowledjjc 
law and tratli when proposed to thcui, are in. 
numerable. 
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private regulations of their own assembly with 
equal diitrcgard. The speaker, being young in 
office, began with pretended ignonmce, and 
ended with deciding for the Ministry. We are 
not sarprised at the deciaion ; but he hesitated 
and blushed at his own baseness, and every man 
was astonished*. 

The uiterest of the public was vigorously sa|^ 
ported in the House of Lords. Their right to 
defend the constitution against an encroach" 
incut of the other estates, and the neccNtity of 
exerting it at this period, was urged to them 
with every argument that could be supposed to 
influence the heart or the understanding. But 
it soon appeared that they had already taken 
their part, and were determined to support the 
House of Commons, not only at the expense of 
truth and deceny, but €ven. by a surrender of 
their own most important rights. Instead of 
forming tliat duty which the constitution ex- 
pected from them, in return for the dignity and 
independence of their station, in return for the 
hereditary share it has given them in the legis- 
lature, the miigority of them made common 
cau.se with t^|e other House in oppressing the 
people, and established another doctrine as 

* When the King first made it a nieavure of 
his government to destroy Mr. Wilkes, and 
when, for this purpose, it was necessary t<> run 
doMm privilege, Sir Fletcher Norton, with his 
usual prostituted eflfronterv, assured the House 
of Commons, that he should re^rd one of their 
votes uo more than a resolution of so many 
drunken porters. This is the very lawj'er whom 
Beu Jonson describes in the following lines. 

** Gives forked counsel ; takes provoking gold 
*' On either handt and puts it up. 
" So wise, so grave, of so perplex'd a tongue, 
'* And Umd withal, that would not wag, nor 

scarce 
** Lie stUl, without a ^."> 
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hiise in itself, and, if possible, more pernicious 
to the constitution, than that on which the 
Middlesex election was determined. By resolv- 
ingy " that they had no right to impeach a 
" Judgment of the House of Commons, in anjr 
*' case whatsoever, where that Honse has a com- 
** potent jorisdictioB," they, in effect, gavenp 
that constitational check and reciprocal control 
of one branch of the legislatore over the other, 
wliich Is, perhaps, the greatest and most im. 
portant object provided for by the division of 
the whole legislative power, into three estates : 
and now let the Judicial decisions of the Ilonse 
of Commons be ever so extravagant, let their 
declarations of the law be ever so flagrantly 
false, arbitrary, and oppressive to the subject, 
Che House of Lords have imposed a slavish 
silence upon themselves; they cannot inter, 
pose; they cannot protect the snbject; they 
cannot defend the laws of their country. A con- 
cession so extraordinary in itself, so contradic< 
tory to the principles of their own institution, 
cannot hot alarm the most unsuspecting mind. 
We may well conclude that the Lords would 
hardly have yielded so much to the other House 
witiiout the certainty of a compensation, which 
can only be made to them at the expense of t lie 
people*. The arbitrary power they have as- 
sumed, of imposing fines, and committing dar- 
ing pleasure, will now be exercised in its full 
extetit. The House of Commons are too much 
in their debt to question or inten-upt their pro- 
ceedings. The Crown too, we may be well 



• The man, who resists and overcomes thi4 
iniquitous power, assumed by the Lords, must 
be supported by the whole people. We have 
the laws on our side, and want nothing but an 
intrepid leader. When such a muu stands forth, 
let the nation look to iU It Lb not bis cause, but 
our ovi'u. 



I'nraparlinmcDUry iDquiry. The lutegrlly of 

vindic^iliou, tiecaiue Ihi^inqalry woolil 
tui'ii UM to Colonel iargojae, nod Ihe 
or Grafton. When Sir Oeorta SivUle branded 
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Mr. Trecothicky expresnly avowed and maiii> 
tained every part of the City Retnonstrauce, 
why did they tamely sabmit to be insulted f 
Why did they not immediately expel those re- 
fractory Members T Conscious of the motives 
on which they had acted* they prudently pre- 
ferred infiuny to danger ; and were better pre- 
pared to meet the cootempt, than to roanc the 
indignation of the whole people. Had thtty 
expelled those five members, the conMquence^ 
of the new doctrine of incapacitation would 
have come immediately home to every man. 
The truth of it would then have been fairly 
tried, without any reference to Mr. Wilkes's 
private character, or the dignity of the House, 
or the obstinacy of one particular county. 
These topics, I know, have had their weight 
with men, who, affecUng a character of mode- 
ration in reality, consult nothing but their own 
immediate ease ; who ara weak enough to ao. 
quiesce under a flagrant violation of the laws 
when it does not directly touch themselves ; and 
care not what injustice is practised upon a man 
whose moral eharacter they piously think 
themselves obliged to condemn. In any other 
circumstances, the House of Commons must 
have forfeited all credit and dignity, if, after 
such gross provocation, tliey liad permitted 
those five gentlemen to sit any longer among 
them. We should th^ti have seen and felt the 
operation of a precedent, which is represented 
to be perfisctly barren and harmless. But there 
is a set of men in this country, whose under- 
stan d ings measure the violation of law by the 
magnitude of the instance, not by the important 
consequences which fiow directly from the 
principle; and the Blinister, I presume, did 
not think it safe to quicken their apprehensions 
too soon. Had Mr. Hampden reasoned* and 
acted like the moderate men of these days, in* 
•tead of hasardiog his whole fortune in a law- 
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suit with Ihe Crown, he woaM have qnietly 
paid the twenty shillings demanded of him ; the 
Staart family would probably have continued 
tipon the throne ; and, at this moment the im- 
position of sliipmoney would have been an ac- 
knowledged prerogative of the Crown. 

What then ha« been the business of the sea* 
sion, after voting the supplies, and continuing 
the determinatiou uf the Middlesex election t 
The extraordinary prorogation of the Irish 
Parliament, and the just discontents of that 
kingdom, have been passed by without notice. 
Neither the general situation of our colonies, 
nor that particular distress which forced the 
inhabitants uf Boston to take up arms in their 
defence, have been thought worthy of a mo. 
snent's consideration. lu tlie repeal of those 
acts which were most offensive to America, the 
Parliament have done every thing but remove 
the offence. They have relinquished tiie reve- 
nue, but judiciously taken care to preserve the 
^contention. It is not pretended that the con- 
tinuation of the tea duty, is to produce any 
■direct benefit whatsoever to the mother country. 
What is it then, but an odious unprofitable ex- 
ertion of a speculative right, and fixing a badge 
of slavery upon the Americans, witliout sepvioc 
Co their masters f But it has pleased Ood to 
^ives us a Ministry and a Parliameut, who are 
neither to be persuaded by argument, or in- 
•tincted by experience. 

Lord KorUi, 1 presume, will not claim an 
extraordinary merit from any thing he has done 
this year, in the improvement or application 
of the revenue. A great operation, directed t» 
an impoilant object, though it should fail of 
success, marks the geniu«, and elevates th« 
character of a Minister. A poor contracted 
understanding deals in little schemes, which 
dishonour him if they fail, and do him no credit 
when they saccaed. JLord North badfarUioatvljr 
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the meann in his possession of reducing nil the 
four jxr cents, at once. Tlie failure (if his first 
enteri»ri«e in finance, is not half so diHgruceful 
tf) hifl leputnlion as a Mmisler, as the enterpri/c 
ilself is injurious to the public. Instead of 
strikinpf one decisive blow, which would have 
cleared the market at once, upon terms pro- 
portioned to the price of the four pcrcoitttw 
six weeks ago, he has tampered witli a pitiful 
portion of a commodity which ought urver to 
have been touched but in gro!>s. He has given 
notice to the holders of that stock, of a design 
formed by government to prevail up<m them 
to surrender it by degrees, consequently has 
warned them to hxild up and enhance the pj?ice : 
so that the plan of reducing the four per cc/ttw 
must either be dropped entirely, or continued 
with an increasing disadvantage to the public. 
The Minister's sagacity has served to raise the 
value of the thing he means to purchase, and 
to sink thatof the three per re// <«. which it is his 
purpose to sell. In etfect, he has contrived to 
make it tlie interest of the proprietor of the four 
per cent». to sell out, and buy three per cents, 
in the market, rather than sub5^;ribe ills stocie 
upon any terms that can possibly be oflered by 
government. 

Tiie state of the nation leads us naturally to 
consider the situation of the KiMg. The proro- 
gation of Parliament has the effect of a tempo- 
rary dissolution. The odium of measures u<iopied 
by the collective body sits lightly upon the 
separate member'* who composed it. Tlie3- re- 
tire into summer qnarters, and rest from the 
disgraceful labours of the campaign. But as for 
tlie Sovereign, it is net so telth him: he has a 
permanent existence in this country; hceahnot 
withdraw himself from tlm coinplaint-s, the 
discontents, the repronchu of his subiects. 
They parsue him to his retirement, and invade 
his domeslic happiness, when no address can 
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be obtained from an obsequious Parlianicnt to 
encourage or console him. lu other time.>), the 
intei'c;it of the king and people of England* 
waSt ^ it ought to be, entirely the same. A 
new system has not only been adopted in fact, 
but professed npon principle. Ministers are no 
longer- the public servants of the state, but the 
private douic5»tics of the Sovereign. One* par- 
ticular cla>s of men are permitted to call tliem< 
•elves the King's friends, aa if the body of the 
people M-ere the King's enemies; or, as if his 
Blajesty looked for a resource or consolation in 
the attachment of a few favourites, against the 
general contempt or detestation of his subjects. 
£dward and Richard the Second made the same 
distinction between the collective body of the 
I>euple, and a contemptible party, who sur- 
rounded the throne. The event of their mis* 
taken conduct might have been a warning to 
their SDCCcssors. Yet the errors of those princes 
were not without excuse. They liad as many 
false friends as our present gracious Sovereign, 
and infinitely greater temptations to seduce 
them. They were neither sober, religious, nor 
demure. Intoxicated with pleasure, they wasted 
iheir inheritance in pursuit of it. Their lives 
were like a rapid torrent, brilliant in prospect, 
though useless or dangerous in its course. In 
the dull, unanimated existence of other pi inccs, 
we see nothing but a sickly stagnant water, 
which taints the atmosphere, without ferlilizin;r 
the soil. The morality of a king is not to be 
measured by vulgar rules. His situation is sin- 
gular. There are faults which do him honour, 

• "An ignorant, mercenarj-, and servile crew ; 
** unanimous in evil, diligent in mi<)<-hicf, va- 
" riable in principles, constant to flattery, 
•* talkers for liberty, but slaves to power : styl- 
** ing themselves the court party, and the 
" Prince's only friends." Davctiant, 
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and virtnrs that disgrace him. A faultless, hi- 
Kipid cquiility, in hi» character, is neither ca- 
pable of virtoe or vice in the extreme ; bat it 
R^cures his subniiiuon to tho5)e persons wliom 
he has been accustomed to respect, and makes 
him a dangerous instrnment of tlicir ambition. 
Se«luded from the world, attached from his 
infancy to ouc set of persons, and one &et of 
ideas, he can neither open his heart to new 
connexions, nor \\\i mind to better information. 
A character of this sort, is the soil fittest to 
produce that obstinate bigotry in politics and 
religion, which begins with a meritorious stirri- 
Ace of the understanding, and finally conducts 
the monarch and the martyr to the block. At 
any other period, I doubt not, the scandalous 
di<M)rders whi(;h have been introduced into the 
government of all the dependencies in the em- 
pire, would have roused the attention of the 
public. The odious abuse and prostitution of 
the prerogative at honi6 ; the unconstitutional 
employment of the military ; the arbitrary tines 
and commitments by the House «f Lords and 
Court of King'v Bench ; the mercy of a chaste and 
piouA prince, extended cheerfully to a wilful 
murderer, because that murderer is the brother 
of a common prostitute* ; would, I think, at any 
other time, have excited universal indis»ation. 
But the daring attack upon the con<(^itution, in 
the Middlesex election, makes us callous and 
indifferent to inferior grievances. No man re. 
gards an eruption >ipon the surface, M'hen the 
noble parts are invaded, and he feels a morti- 
fication approacliing to his heart. The free 
election of our representatives in Parliament 
comprehends, because it is, the soiiice and 
security of every right and privilege of the 
Flnglibh nation. The Ministry have realised the 



* Miss Kennedy. 
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compendious ideas of Caligula. They know 
that the liberty, the laws, and property of an 
Englishman, hav«, in truUi, bat one neck, and 
that, to violate the freedom of electiou, strikes 
deeply at them ail. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XL. 



To Lord North, 
MY LORD, August 22, I770. 

JVIr. Luttrell's services were the chief support 
and ornament of the Duke of Grafton's adminis- 
tration. The honour of rewarding them was 
reserved for your Lordship* The Duke, it 
seems, had contracted an obligation he was 
ashamed to acknowledge, and unable to acquit. 
Tou, my Lord, had no scioiples. You accepted 
the succession with all its incumbrances, and 
have paid Mr. Luttr«ll his legacy, at the hazard 
of raining the estate. 

When this accomplished youth <lcclared him- 
self the champion of government, the world was 
busy, enquiring what honours or emoluments 
could be a sufiicicnt'recompence to a young maa 
of his ranl^ and fortune, for submitting to mark 
liis entrance into life with the universal con- 
tempt and detestation of his country. His noble 
father had not been so precipitate. To vacute 
his seat in Parliament ; to intrude upon a couu- 
Iry in which he had no interest or c(mnection ; 
to possess himself of another man's right, and 
to maintain it in defiance of public shame, aa 
well as justice, bespoke a degree of zeal, or of 
depravity ,which all the favour of a pious Prince 
could hardly requite. 1 protest, my Loid, there 
is in this young man's conduct a strain of pros- 
iitutioHi which, for its singularity, I camiot but 
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admire* He hiu discovered a new line in the 
hanuui character; he hiis degraded even the 
name of Liittrell, and gratified hix father's inoiit 
tanfi^oine ei^pectations. 

The Duke of Orafton, with every powble 
dlspovition to patronize this kind of merit, was 
contented witli pronouncing Colonel Luttrell's 
panegyric. The gallant spirit, the di^intorcAtcMl 
ee^l, of tlie young adventurer, were ccliood 
throu;;h the lIou.se of lA>rds. lliA Urace re- 
peatedly pledged himself to the House, as an 
evidence of tlie purity o(hi4 friend Mr. Luttrell's 
intcutionx, that he had engaged -^vitliout any 
prospect of personal benefit, and that the idea 
of compeu^aiion would mortally oflend him*. 
The noble duke could hardly be in earnest; 
but he had lately quitted his employment, and 
began to think it necessary to take some care of 
his reputation. At that very moment the Irish 
negociaticm was probably begun. Come ff>rv^ard 
thou worthy representative of Lord Bute, and 
toll this insulted country, who advised the King 
to apiioint Mr. Luttrell adjutMnt-^enrnil to the 
army in Ireland. By what mauiigement was 
Colonel Cnninghame prevailed on to resign 
his employment, and the obicquious Gi^bome 
to accept of a pension for the government of 
Kinsaletf Was it an original stipulation with 



* lie now says that his great object is the rank 
of colonel, and that he trill have it. 

t This infamous transtiction ought to be ex- 
plained to the pablic. Colonel Gisbome was 
quarU'r-inaKler-general in Ireland. Lord Town- 
snend persuaded him to resign to a Scotch 
olttcer, one Friizcr, and gives him the govern- 
ment of Kinsale^ Colonel Cnninghame was 
adfutant-general in Ireland. Lord Townshend 
oflers him a pension, to induce him to resign to 
Luttrell. Cnninghame treats the offer with 
oontempL What's to be donet Poor Gisbome 
Muat move once oiore. He accepts of a pensioa 




u (n>*> ■■ '^'^ imUaifr liitcnilcd tu 
jrBnolinrt, WMil Uent«i»ni-Co. 

r ^ U.oii«nd menl One wuold think bin 

^ u^ht havK [Hueht hiiobeltw. I ciuinnt 



huic 1> nude ggvi^riior uf Kinwlc, mid Lut- 
trell. at lut, hi wliuni Uii; wlioLt^ piHcliiiicry Is 

In eflret, uk« Uu cumuiuul dT Ihc kmiy in 
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no idea of detestation, which has not already 
been happily appiied to you, and cxhniist(-<l. 
Ample justice has been done, by abler pi>nn 
than mine, to the sepanue merits of yonr life 
and character. Let ic be my humble office to 
collect the scattered sweets till their ooited Tir- 
toe tortnres the sense. 

Permit me to begin with paying a jost tribate 
to Scotch sincerity, wherever L find it. 1 own-, 
J am not apt to contide in the profeA«ions of 
Kcntlcmen of that country ; and, when they 
smile, I feel an in\'oluntur3' emotion to oniard 
myself against miitchiff. >\'ith this general opi- 
nion of an ancient nation, 1 always thought it 
mach to y<iar Lordship's liouuur, that, in your 
eariier days, you were but little infected with 
the prudence of 3'our country. You had some 
original attachments, M'hich you took every pro- 
per opportunity to acknowledge. The liberal 
spirit of youtli prevailed over your native dis- 
cretion. Your zeal in the cause of an unhappy 
Prince was expressed with the sincerity of wine, 
and some of the solemnities of religion *. This, 
I conceive, is the most amiable point of view in 
which your character has appeared. Like an 
honest man, you took that part in politics, which 
might have been expected from your birth, 
education, country, and connexions. There 
was homcthing generous in yonr atUichinent to 
the buni>he<l House of Stuart. Wo lament the 
mistakes of a good man, and do not begin to 
detest him until he affects to renounce his prin- 
ciples. Why did you not adhere to that loyalty 
you once professed? Why did yon not follow 
the example of your worthy brother ft With 

• Thi^ "iiiin was alw.iyx a rank Jacobite. 
Lord Ka'-eu<iworth produced the mf)«t satisfac- 
tory evidence of his liaving frequently drank 
the rretender's health on his knees. 

t Confidential Secretary to the late Preten- 
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liim yoa might have shared in the honour of 
the Pretender's confidence; with him yon 
might liave preserved the integrity of yunr 
cliaracter, and England, I thinic, might have 
spared you witliout regret. Your friends will 
«ay, perhaps, that, although yoa deserted the 
fortune of your liege Lord, you have adhered 
£rmly to the principles which drove his father 
from the throne; that, without openly support- 
ing the perHon, you have done essential service 
to the cause ; and consoled yourHClf for the loss 
of a favourite family, by reviving and e^tah- 
lishing the maxims of their goveniment. Tliis 
is the way in which a Scotchman's understand- 
ing corrects the errors of hi^ heart. My Lord, 
I acknowledge llie txuth of the defence, and can 
trace it through all your conduct. I see tlirougU 
your whole life one uniform plan to enlarge the 
power of the Crown, at the expense of tlie li- 
berty of the subject. To this object your 
thoughts, words, and actions, have been con- 
stantly directed. In contempt or ignorance of 
the common law of England, you have made it 
your study to introduce into the court where 
yon preside, maxims of jurisprudence unknown 
to Englishmen. The Homan code, the law of 
nations, and the opinion of foreign civilians, 
are your perpetual theme ; but, who ever heard 
you mention Magna Charta, or the Bill of Rights, 
with approbation orrespectt Dy such treacher- 
ous arts the noble simplicity and free spirit of 
our Saxon laws were fii-st corrupted. Tlie Kor- 
inan conquest was not c^omplete, xuitW Xomiun 
lawyers had introduced their laws, and rcflucoci 
-slavery to a system. This one leading principle 
-directs your interpretation of the laws, and ac- 
-counts for your treatment of juries. It is not 

•der. This circumstance conftnued tiie friend- 
#liip betwecu the bruthers. 
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in political qucsLions only (for there the coni-- 
tier might be forgiven), but let tiic cause be 
what it may* your understand ing is equally on 
the rack, ^ther to contract the power of the 
juryt or to mislead their judgment. For the 
tmth of this assertion, I appeal to the doctrine 
yoa delivered in Lord Grosvenor's cause. An 
action for criminal conversation being brought 
by a Peer against a Prince of the Blood, yoa 
were daring enough to tell the jury, that, in fix- 
ing the damages, they were to pay no regard to 
the quality or fortune of the parties ; that it was 
a trial between A auid B; that they were to 
consider the offence in a moral light only, and 
give no greater damages to a peer of the realm, 
than to the meanest mechanic. I shall not at- 
tempt to refute a doctrine, which, if it was 
meant for law, carries falsehood, and absurdity 
upon the face of it ; but, if it was meant for a de- 
claration of yonr political creed, is clear and 
consistent. Under an arbitrary government, all 
ranks and distinctions are confounded. The 
honour of a nobleman is no more considered 
than the reputation of a peasant ; for, witli 
different liveries, they are equally slaves. 

Even in matters of private property, we see 
the same bias and inclination to depart from 
the decisions of your predecessors, which you 
certainly ought to receive as evidence of the 
common law. Instead of those certain positive 
rules by which tlie judgment of a court of law 
should invariably be determined, yon have 
fondly introduced your own unsettled notions 
of equity and substantial justice. Decisioiu 
given upon such principles do not alarm the 
public so much as they ought, because the con- 
sequence and tendency of each particular in- 
stance is not observed or regarded. In the 
mean time, the practice gains ground ; the Court 
of King's Bench becomes a court of equity ; and 
the Judge, instead of consulting strictly the law 
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same creatare at one luonient hateful, at ano- 
ther conteinplible. I fancy, my Lord, some 
time will elapse before you venture to couunit 
another EngliAhman for refusiiig to answer in- 
terrogatories*. 

The doctrine yon have constantly delivered, 

in cases of libel, is another powerful evidence 

of a settled plan to contract the legal power of 

juries, and to draw questions, inseparable' from 

fact, within the arbitrium of the court. Here, 

my Lord, you have fortune on your side. "When 

you invade tlie province of the jury, in matter 

uf libel, yon, in effect, attack the liberty of the 

press, and, with a single titroke, wound two of 

your greatest enemies. In some instances you 

have succeeded, because jurymen are too often 

igiK>rant of their own rights, and too apt to be 

awed by the authority of a chief justice. In 

other criminal prosecutions, the malice of the 

design is confettsedly as much the subject of 

consideration to a jury as tlie certainty of the 

fact. If a different doctrine prevails in the 

case of libels, why should it not extend to all 

criminal cases? Why not to capital offences? 

I sec no reason (and I dare say you will agree 

with me, thai there is no good one) why the 

life of the subject should be better protected 

ugaiust 3'ou than his liberty or property'. Why 

should you eigoy the full power of pillory. 



* Bingley was committed for contempt, in 
not submiiling to be examined, lie lay in pri. 
son two years, until the Crown thought the 
matter might occasion some serious complaint, 
and therefore he was let out, in the same coii- 
tumelious state he hud been put in, with all his 
sins about him, untuminlod and unanealcd. 
There w<i.s much cofiuetry between the Couit 
and the Attorney (General, about who should 
undergo the ridicule of letting him escape. 
Vide an<ahcr LUCer to Altnon, p. IBQ. 
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fine, and impriaonmenty and not to be indulged 
with hanging or transportation 1 With your 
Lordship's fertile genius and merciful disposi- 
tion, I can conceive snch an exercise of the 
power you have* as could hardly be aggravated 
by that which you have not. 

Butt my Lord, since you have laboured (and 
not unsuccessfully) to destroy the substance €if 
the trial, why should you suifer the form of the 
verdict to remain? Why force twelve honest 
men, in palpable violation of their oaths, to 
pronounce their fellow-subject a guilty many 
when, almost at the same moment, you forbid 
their inquiring into ■ the only circumstance 
which, in the eye of law and reason, consti- 
tutes guilt--the malignity or innocence of his 
intontionst But I understand your Lordship. 
If you could succeed in making the trial by 
jury useless and ridiculous, yon might then» 
wiUi greater safety, introduce a bill into parlia* 
ment for enlarging the jurisdiction of the court, 
and extending your favourite trial by interro- 
gatories to every ({uestion in which the life or 
liberty of an Englishman is concerned *. 



* The philosophical poet doth notably de- 
scribe the damnable and damned proceedings 
of the judge of hell, 

" Onossius htec Rhadamanthus habet dniisslma 

*' regna, 
" Ca8tigatque,anditqnedolo8,«M6^:<t9t<e/a«tfri.'' 

First he pnnisheth, and then he heareth, and 
lastly compelleth to confess, and makes and 
mars laws at his pleasure : like as the Centu- 
rion, in the holy history, did to St. Paul ; for the 
text saith, " Centurio appreliendi Paulum jus- 
" sit, * se catenis eligari, & twnc interrogabtitt 
" quis fuisset, & quid fecisset." But good judges 
and justices abhor these courses. Coke, 8 Ztut, 
99. 
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Vour charge to the jury, in the prosecution 
against Almon and Woodfail, contradicts the 
highest legal authorities, as well as the plainest 
dictates of reason. In Miller's cause, and ntill 
more expressly in that of Baldwin, you have 
proceeded a step farther, and grossly contra- 
dicted yourself. Tou may know, perhaps, 
thongh I do not mean to insult you by an ap. 
peal to your experience, that the language of 
truth is uniform and consistent. To depart 
from k safely, requires memory and discretion. 
In the two last trials, your charge to the jury 
began, as usual, with assuring them, that they 
had nothing to do with the law; that they were 
to find the bare fact, and not concern them- 
selves about the legal inferences drawn from it, 
or the degree of the defendant's guilt. Thus far 
\yoa were consistent with your tbrmcr practice. 
But how will yon account for the conclusion i 
Y<m told the jury, that " if, after all, they 
" would take upon themselves to determine 
** the law, the^ might do it, but they must be 
" very sure that they determined according to 
** law; for it touched their consciences, and 
** they acted at their peril." If I understand 
your first proposition, yon mean to afiirm, that 
the jury were not competent judges of the law 
in the criminal case of a libel; tliut it did not 
fall within £/i€»r jurisdiction : and ihat with re- 
spect to them, the malice or innocence ol the 
defendant's intentions would be a question co- 
ram ftmi Judice, But the second proposition 
clears away your own diificulties, and i CAioies 
tlie jury to all their judicial capacities*. You 



• Directly the reverse of the doctrine he 
constantly maintained in the House ol Lords, 
and elsewhere, upon the decision of the Mid- 
dlesex election. He invariably asserted, that 
the decision aiubt be legal becau:>e the court 
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make the competence of the court to clepi'iul 
upon the legality of the decision. In the first 
instancCf you deny the power absolutely : in 
the secoud, yon admit the power, provided it 
be legally exercised. Now, my Lord, withont 
pretending to reconcile the distinctions of 
'WestiuinsterJiall with the simple information 
of common sense, or the integrity of fair ar^u- 
ment, I shall be underHtood by your Lordship, 
when I assert, that, if a jury, or any other couit 
of judicature (for jurors are judges) have no 
right to enter into a cause or question of law, it 
signifies nothing whether tlieir decision be or 
be not according to law. Their decision is,' in 
itself, a mere nullity : the parties are not bound 
to submit to it: and, if the jury run any rink of 
punishment, it is not for pronouncing a corrupt 
or illegal verdict, but for the illegality of med- 
dling with a point on which they have no legal 
authority to decide *. 

I cannot quit this subject without reminding 
your Lordship of the name of Mr. Benson. 
Without offering any ]c«;al objection, you or- 
dered a special juryman to be set asidis in a 
cause where the King was ])rofleculor. The no- 
velty of the fact required explanation— Will 
you condescend to tell the world by what law 
or custom you wore auihori^ed to make a pe- 
jcmptory challenge of a juryman T The parties, 



was competent ; and never could be prevailed 
on to enter farther into the <{uestion. 

* Tliese iniquitous pros(^culions cost the 1>est 
of Princes .six thousand pounds, and ended iu 
the total defeat and di.yrucc of the prosecuior-i. 
In the course of one of them, Judge Ahtun had 
the unparalleled impudence to tell Mr. Morris, 
u gentleman of unquetttionable honour anti inte- 
^^rity, and wlio was then giving his evidence fin 
oath, that he should pay very lUtU regard to any 
ajfidavU he thould tnakc, 

a 
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indeed, have this pover; and, perlmp*, yonr 
Lord'^iip, having accustomed yourself to unite 
the chanctenof jadge and party, may claim it 
in Tirtac of the new capacity yon have aaMim- 
ed, and profit by your own wrong. The Ubm 
within which yon might have been punished 
for this daring attempt lo pack a jury, is, I 
fear, elapsed ; but no length of time shall erase 
the record of it. 

The mischief yon have done this country are 
not couAned to your interpretation of the laws. 
You are a minuter, my Lord ; and, as such, 
have long been consulted. Let us candidly 
examine what use j'ou have made of yonr minis- 
terial influence. I will nut descend to little 
matters, but come at once to tliose important 
points on which your resolution was waited for, 
on which the expectation of 3'onr opinion kept 
a great part of the nation in suspense. A con- 
stitutional question arises upon a declaration of 
the law of parliament, by which the freedom 
of election, and the birthright uf the subject, 
were suppoi^d to have been invaded. The 
King's servants are accused of violating the 
constitution. Tlie nation is in a ferment. The 
ablest men of all parties engage in the question, 
and exert their utmost abilities in the discussion 
of it. What part has the liouest Lord Man^ 
field acted T As an eminent judge of the law, 
his opinion would have been respected. As a 
peer, he had a right to demand an audience of 
his Sovereign, and inform him, that lus Mini^ 
ters were pursuing unconstitutional measures. 
Upon other occasions, my Lord, you have no 
difficulty in finding your way into the closet. 
The pretended neutrality of belonging to no 
party will not save your reputation. lu a ques* 
tion merely political, an honesl man may stand 
neuter. But the laws and constitution are the 
general property of the subject : not to defend, 
is to relinquish : and who is there so scnselesa 
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as to renounce his share in a common benotit, 
unless he hopes to prolit by a new divihioii uf 
the spoil 1 As a lord of ParUaineni, yon were 
repeatedly called upon to condemn or defend 
the new law declared by the Ilouse of Coin- 
mims. You affecte*! to have scrupleSf and 
every expedient was attempted to remove them. 
The question was proposed and urged to you in 
a thousand 'different shapes* Your prudence 
still supplied yoa with evasion; your resolu- 
lion was invincible. For my own part, 1 am 
not anxious to penetrate this soieum secret. 1 
care not to whose wisdom it is entrusted, nor 
how soon you carry it with you to your grave*. 
You have betrayed your opinion by tiie very 
care yon have taken to conceal iU It is not 
from liurd Manslield that we expect any re- 
serve in declariitg his real sentiments in favour 
uf govcmmeutt or in opiKwition to the peoplo ; 
uor is it dilhcult to account for the motions of a 
timidi dishonest heart, which neither has viitue 
enough tu acknowledge trutb, or ctmmge to 
contradict it. Yet you continue to support an 
Administration which you know is universally 
odious, and which, on some occasions, you 
yourself speak of with contempt. You would 
fain be thought to take no share in government, 
while, in reality, you are tiie main spriiifr of 
the machine. Here, too, we trace the litlU, 
prudential policy of a Scotdimuu. Instead of 
acting that open, generous part which becomes 
3four rank and station, you meanly skulk into 
ti.e closet, and give your Sovereign such ad- 
vice as you have not spirit to avow or defend. 

* lie said, in the Ilouse of Lords, That he 
believed he should carry his opinion with him 
to the grave. It was afterwards reported, that 
he had entrusted it, in si>ecial confideDce, to the 
ingenious Duke uf Camberla&d. 

L 
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Yoa secretly engro^v the power, while yoo de- 
cline the title of a miniAer ; and thongta yoa 
dare not beChaneeilor, yovknow how to leeiire 
the cBwIaBCBU of the oAee. An the seals to 
he tor ever In comnisitoB, that yo« may eqjoy 
five thoosand pomds a year? I beg pardoSf 
By Lord ; yoar fcon have inlerpoMd at last, 
and foiccd yoa to resigo. The odiam of ooa- 
tinoiog Speakar of the Iloose of Lords, apott 
soeh terms, was too foimidaMf to be resisted. 
Uli'biit a mnltitade of bad passions are forced to 
subout to a ooiistitational«iifirmity I Batthoagh 
yoa have rciinqaished the salary, yoo ktill as> 
suDM the rights of a Minister. Yoar eonduct, it 
seems, most be defended ia Parliament. For 
what other parpose is yonr wretched friend, 
that miserable aeijeabt, ported to the Hoase of 
Conmions t Is it in the abilities of a Mr. Leigh 
to defend the great Lord Mansfield? Or is he 
only the Punch of the pappet-show, to speak as 
he is fHTompted by the chief juggler bduad the 
curtain * f 

In public affairs, my Lord, canning, let it be 
ever so well wroaght, will not condact a man 
hfinonrably through life. Like bad money, it 
may be current fur a time, but it will soon be 
cried down. It cannot consist with a liberal 
spirit, though it be sometimes united with extra, 
ordinary quallilcaUons. When I acknowledge 
yoiii^biliLieSy you may believe I am sincere. I 
feel for human nature when I see a man, so 
giUed as you are, descend to such vile practices. 
Yet do not suffer your vanity to console you too 
soon. Believe me, my good Lord, you are not 
admired in the same degree in which yon are 

• This paragraph gagged poor Leijgk, I am 
really concerned for the man, and wibh it were 
possible to open his mouih. He is a very pretty 
orator. 




detested. It is only ihe partiality of your 
friends thai balances the defects of your heart 
with the superiority of your nnderstandiiig. No 
leenied man» eve&moiigyowrovn tribe* thinks 
yon qniOJAed to praiid* H * coait of oomnum 
law. Te( it b eonfeiicd* tiuu, QOfler J!iutinfo% 
iron mlgbt hanre made an ineomparaUe pr^$0r^ 
It Is remarkable enough, bat I iiope not omln- 
Qu», that the laws yon nnderatand beft» and the 
judges yon affect to admire mostf flonrished in 
the deeUne^jf agreat sanpirei and tat supposed 
to have contributed to its fall. 

Here* my Lordf it may be proper for us to 
panse together. It is not for my own sake that 
I wishrymi to consider the delicacy of your sita- 
■tioQ. Beware how yoo indulge the knt emo. 
tions of your resentment. This piq»er is deli- 
vered to the world, and cannot be replied* 
The pro se c u tioo of an innocent printer cannot 
alter, foots, n<» refill arguments* )x> not fhr- 
niah me with forther materials against yourself 
An honest man, like the true religW* apvieals 
to the understanding, or modeitly copfid^s ii^ 
the internal evidence <^ his conscience. The 
impostor employs force instead of argument* 
imposes silence where he cannot convince, and 
propagates his character by the sword. 

aujrius. 



TO THE 

Prkaer €f the PMk AicaHmr. 
SIR, Janaaiyiso^tTn* 

If we recollect in what manner the Kkni^ 
fritand* have been constantly eniployed, we 
shall have no reason to be snrpristd at aa^ 
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condition of disgrace to which the once respect- 
ed iikine of Englishmen may be degraded. His 
MajtAy has no cares, but Mich as concern Ihe 
law» and conslitatioD of this coantry. In his 
Royal brcMt there is no room left for re&ent> 
mciit. im place for hostile sentiiuents against the 
■Mlaral ene mi e s of his Crown. The system of 
goveinmenl is miitfinrm. Violence and oppres> 
SMMi at home can oaly be snpported by treachery 
and «ibmi-4iHon abroad. When the civil rights 
of the people are daringly invaded on one side, 
'whatha%'eweio expect, bat tliat their political 
rt;iiit« sfaould be deaerted and betrayed, in the 
saine pruporthm, on the other 7 The plan of do^ 
nitStic policy, which hax been invariably par- 
bued from the moment of his pre<ient Majesty's 
accession, engrosses all the attention of his Her. 
vaota. They kaow that the wearily of their 
places depends apon their maintaining, at any 
hazard, the secret system oi the closet. A fo- 
reign war might embarrasa, an nnfavoarable 
eveut might ruin, the Minister, and defeat the 
decpJald scheme of policy to which he and his 
associates owe their emj^oyments. Rather than 
suffier the execution of that Mcheme to be delay- 
ed orintermpted, the King has been advised to 
make a pohlie surrender, a solemn sacrifice, in 
tiie foce of all Europe, not only of tlic interests 
of his subjects, but of has own personal reputa- 
tion, and of the dignity of that crown which his 
predecessors have worn with himour. These are 
strong terms. Sir, but ihey are supported by fact 
and argument. 

The King of Great Britain had been for some 
years in poasession of an isbuid, to which, as the 
Ministry llieniselves have repeatedly asserted, 
the Spaniards had no claim of right. The im- 
portance of the place is not in question. If it 
were, a better judgment might be formed of it, 
irom ihcoj^ioa of Lord Ansoa and Lord £g- 
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mont, and from the anxiety of the SpanianU. 
than from any fallacioas i,n8inuatioD8 thrown 
out by men, whose, interest it ia to nndenmlue 
that property which they ore determined to re. 
Unqaish. The pretensions of Spain were a sub- 
jeot of negDciatloa between, the two couru. Xliey 
had been diacossed, but not admitted. The 
KlngofSpain,-iu these cirpamstantes, bids adieu 
to amicable negociation, and appeals directly to 
the sword. The expedition against Port Egmont 
does not appear to have been a sudden, ill'Con- 
certed eu^rprise : It seems to liave been cun- 
dttcted not only with tlie osoat military precan- 
tions, bnt in all the forms and ceremonies of 
war. A frigate was first employed to examine 
the strength of the place. A message was then 
sent, demanding immediate possession, in the 
CatlioUc King's name, and ordering oar people 
to depart. At last, a military forc^ appears, 
and compels the garrison to surrender. A for- 
mal capitnlation ensues ; and his Majesty's ship, 
which might at leaM have been permitted to 
bring home his troops immediately, is detiUned 
in port twenty days, and her rudder forcibly 
taken away. This train of facts carries no ap- 
pearance of the rashness or violence of a Spa- 
nish governor. On the contrary, the whole plan 
seems to liave been formed, and executed. In 
consequence of deliberate orders, and a regnlar 
iuiitruction, fhmi the Spanish court* Mr. Buc- 
carelii is not a pirate, nor has he been treated 
as such by those who employed him. I feel for 
the honour of a gentleman, when 1 affirm that 
«}ur King owes him a signal reparation. Wliero 
will the humiliation of thiscnmntry endt A King 
of Great Britain, not contented with placing 
himself upon a level witli a Spanish governor, 
deiKTCiids so low as to do a notorious Injuiitice 
to that governor. As a salvo for his own repu- 
taiion, he lias been advised to tradnce the cb»> 
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and eqai vocal m it is, cannot, by the sophintry, 
be accommodated to the measures which have 
since been adopted. It seemed to prpmi8e« 
that. wbaUver might be given ap by Mcrei 
stipolatkm* Mae care voold ba taken to save 
•l^peanuiecatothepnUie. The event showa os^ 
that* to depnrty in Um winoteet article, from 
the nicety and ftrietncM of pnoctilio* is as 
dangeroos to national hononr, as to female vir- 
tne.«*Tlie woman wlio admits of one familiarity* 
seldom knows where to stop, or what to re- 
fose ; and, when the counsels of a great coontry 
give way, in a single instance, when they once 
nrc inclined to sul»misiton, €V9ry step accele- 
rates the raptdity of tiie descent. The Ministry 
themselves, when they framed the speech, did 
not foresee that they should ever accede to 
such an accommodation as they have since ad- 
vised their ICnttertD- accept of. 

The King says, Tkt konmr tf my enmn, <md 
ih€ fi^hU tfmjfpbopU, ore dsqvly t^gktiUd* The 
Spaniard, in his reply, sa3rs, IwiUgineyouhiKk 
p tome n itm, btU J mdihert to wjf eimim qf prior 
fight, rcMrving the at$ertion qf ttjlsra mart fa» 
90urable opportunity. 

The speech says, i ntniie sm iffunedtete demoyMl 
qf ntitfadiom j a$ut, if thittfaiUt I am prepared 
to do my$e^,Jmtiee. This Immediate demand 
unst have been sent to Madrid on the ISth of 
September, or in a few days «fter. It was cer- 
tainly refused, or evaded, and the iting has not 
done himself Justice. When the first Magistrate 
speaks to the nation, some care should be taken 
of his apparent veracity. 

The q>eecli proceeds to say, Jthatl not cMicois- 
ttmue my preparations, unOl I have received 
proper reparation far the injury. If tliis assu- 
rance may be relied on, what an enonnons ex- 
pense is entailed Hne die upon this unhappy 
eountry !— Kestitution of aposseaslon> nnd repn* 
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ralinn of ui injury, are an dMRnrtnt hi m1mUbc8 
as they ai« in langnafi*. The very act of reifd- 
totkm may contaioy as in thl« inntance it palpa- 
bly du««, a ibameAil afffniTatioa of the injury. 
A man of spirit does not neaMrr the decree ot 
an injury by Uie mere positive dama^ be has 
soNtaincd ; lie coasidei* the principle oo which 
it is founded ; he resents the snperiority auMrt' 
ed over him; and rejects* with indignation, tlie 
claim of riglit which his adversary endeavoars 
to establish, and wonid foree him U» aclmow- 
ledffe. 

The motives on which th« Catholic King 
Nialies restitotion, are* if possil»le, more iosirfent 
aiid dikgraeeful to our Sovereign* than even the 
declaratory condition annexed to it. After ta- 
king tour uonthH to consider whether the ex- 
pedition was nndertalien by hiH own orders or 
not, lie confi<*!icends to diiucwm the enterprise* 
and tu respire tlie island : not from any regard 
Ut juHtire, not from any regard he bears to his 
Britannic M^iesty, i>nt merely /Vom the penuom 
Hon in which he i* ttfthepaeific untimenU qf the 
Ming qf Great Britain, 

At iliH raiff, if uar King had discovered the 
spirit of a mHii ; if fate had made a peremptory 
dcHMiid of Mtisfaction* the King of Spain would 
have given liim a peremptory retiiKal. But why 
thin miseawfUMble, this ridiculous nM!nti«»n uf 
the King of Oreat Britain's pacific intcnti<mst 
Have tiu*y ever been In question T Wa» lie the 
aggicnMorl Ones he -attack Inreign powers witlw 
out pmvocationi Does lie even resiitt, when he 
i% inKiillf'd? V(i, Kir; if any ideas of strife or 
ItOHiility have eiiU'n*d his royal mind, they liave 
a very <litVerent direction. The vnemies of Eug- 
laiid liHV<* notliing u> fear from them. 

Adrr all, Sir, to what kind of disavowal has 
tli^ King of 4|)ain at laHt con-neiited t KupiKtHing 
it made in pruiier times it should have been ac- 




-eompanied with instant restitution: and if Mr. 
Bncoarelli acted wlthoot urden* hte deierv«d 
dentU. Now, Sir, instead of immedlato rotUtii- 
tion, we liave a four montli's negociation : and 
the oflllcer,. whose act is disavowed, reUvrnt to 
court, and is loaded withlioaonrs. 

If the actual situation of Barope lie consideik 
ed, tlie treachery of the Klng^ servants, parti- 
culariy of Lord North, wiio takes the wlu>le 
upon himself, will appear in the strongpest oo- 
lonrs of agpravation. Our allies were nuutcn 
of the Mediterranean. The Icing of France's 
present aversion from war, and Um distraetioa 
of hi9 affairs, are notorious. He is now in a 
state of war with his people. In vain did tlie 
Catholic King solicit him to take part in the 
. qaaml against ns. His finances were In tho 
last disorder; and it was prokmble tiuit his 
Utwps might find Efficient employment at iaome. 
lu these circumstauces, we luiglit have dictated 
the law to Spain. There are no terms to wiiich 
she might nut iiave been compelled io sabmit. 
A^ the worst, a war with Spain alone curries 
the fairest promise of advantage. One good 
efiect, at least, would have lieeu immediately- 
produced l>y it. Tiie desertion of France would 
have irritated her ally, and, in all probability, 
have diSAolvcd the family compact. The scene 
is now fatally changed. The advantage is 
thrown away. The most favourable opportu- 
nity is lust. Uereafler we shall know the value 
of it. When the French King is reconciled to 
his sobjects.^when Spain lias completed her 
preparatiou8-.when the collected strength of 
the House of Bourbon attacks ns at once, tiie 
Kliig himself will be able to determine upon Xiu» 
wisdom or imprudeuce of his present conduct. 
As far as tiie probability of argument extends, 
we may safely pronounce, that a conjuncture 
wiiich tlireatens the very being of Uiis oountry, 
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wiUoDjr ptcfHiRd iod ionnuded by 
Miniitfy* How ftr the people may be 
■niwitwl CO ffritfinrr, wider the present ad- 
■iniilnilinii, I know not ; bottbis I know, with 
cerUiBtj. that, uidcr the prasent admuiistr»> 
tion, or if any thing like it shoald eoDtinoe, it 
if oif Tcry little aooMBit wbethor we are a con- 
' qnered nation or not*. 

Having traviriled thns far in the high road of 
Matter of fiict. Inuy now be permitted U> wan- 
der a little into the Held of imagination. Let 
ai baniah from onr minds the peranaaion, that 
these events have really happened in the reign 
of the best of Princes; let ns consider them as 
nothing more than the materiah of a fable, in 
which we may conceive the Sovereign of some 
other coantry to be concerned. I mean to vio- 
late all the laws of probability, when I soppow 
that tills imaginary Kingj after having voiouta- 

* The King's acceptance of the Spanish am- 
bassador's declaration is drawn up in barbarons 
Trench, and signed by the Earl of Rochfora. 
This diplomatio Lonft has spent his life in 'the 
stady and practice of eti§ueUe$, and is sapposed 
to be a profound master of the ceremonies. I 
will not inaolt hira by any reference to gram- 
mar or common sense: if he were even ac- 
?nainted with the common forms of his office, 
should think him as well qoalificd for it as any 
man in his Majesty's service. The reader is re- 
quested to observe Lord Rochft>rd's method of 
anthentlcatiog a public invtrament.— " £n foi 
*' de qnoii m^ soersigne, un des principaiix Se- 
** cretaires d' £tat & U. B. ai sigue la piesente 
" de ma signature ordinaire, et icelle fait op. 
** poser ie cachet dc nos Armes." In three lines 
there are no less than seven false concords. 
Bat the man does not even know the fstyle of 
his oAce. If he had known it, he wonld-have 
luid, ** NottMt sousfiigne Secretaire d' £tat de 8. 
H« B. 0UM4S signe," Ac. 
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illy ditgrnecd Mnself In the «y«i of bit fulijeoUy 
might return to a sense of hit dithononr ; that 
he might perceire the snare laid for him by hit 
Ministers, and ibel a spark of shame kindling In 
his breast.- The part he mnst then be obliged 
to act would overwhelm him with oonfiiskm« 
To his Parliament he most say, I called you fo- 
getker to receiveyeur a/Met, mndhtntntotr tuk- 
ed your cgrfnicw.— To the merchant, / kmvt dU- 
trtaaed your commerces I kme dran^ your 
gemmen oui qf your 9hiptj I have loaded you 
with a grievous weight qf inmraneet^^To the 
landholder, J told you war wa» too probable, 
when Iwaa determined to eubrntt to any terma ef 
accommodation; I extorted nem toMtfrom you^ 
bi^fbre it was pomiAle they coutd be wanted, and 
€UH now unable to aeoount for the mpfticaUon qf 
them.'^To the public creditor, J haoe dcUvetxd 
up your fortune a prey tofureignert, and to tha 
vilest qf your JtUew miffects* Perhaps this re- 
peutiDg Prince mjuht conclude with one general 
acknowledg me nt to them all : J have involved 
every rank qfny suhfects in anxiety and distress^ 
and iune nothing to cffer you, in return, but the 
certainty qf national dihhonour, an armed truce, 
and peace without security. 

If thebc accounts were settled, there would 
sliU remain an apology to be made lo his navy 
and to his army. To the first he M'ould say^- 
You were once the terror qfthe world* But go 
back to your harbours, ^ man, dishonoured as 
J am, has no use for your service* II is not pro- 
bable tbat he would appear again before his 
soldiers, even in the pacific ceremony of a 
review*. But, wherever he appeared, the hu- 
miliaiing confessiun would be extorted from 

* A mistake: he apj)ears before them every 
day, with a mark ut a blow upon hisface* 
Prohpudort 
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liim : J hare rtccired a blote, and had not spirit 
to resfnt it, J demanded tatitfaction, and have 
meccptcd a dedlaration, in which the right to 
tttrikt mt again i$ averted and confarmtd. His 
coanlenuicet at least, would qicak this Ian* 
gaagCi and eveii liis foanU wcmld bluish for 
liim* 

But to rctnm to onr argnment. Hie Ministry, 
it ntemn, are labooring to draw a line of din- 
tinctHMi between the hoonar of the cn>wn mid 
the HchtH of the people. Thin new idea hu!* yet 
oiily been started in discoune; for, in efTect, 
both objects liava been equally Mtcrilired. I 
iinilier iindenitann the diHtinetimi, nor what 
u!»e the Mini^ry pro)»o^ to make of it. The 
King's honour i* tliat of hiM people. Their real 
hon<iar and re^l interest are the mi me. I am 
iiot contending for a vain punctilio. A clear, 
unblemished character comprehends not only 
the integrity that will not offer, but the Ajiirit 
that will notKubmitto an injury ; and whether 
it belongs to an individual, or to a comnuinity, 
it i*» the foundation of |>eace, of independence, 
and of Hat< t}'. Private credit is M'ealth ; public 
honour is Htxurity. The feitllicr iliut ndui ns the 
ro^ul bird, supports liii* fliplit. blrip him of his 
pluinuifc, and you flx him to the euitii. 

JUNIUS. 



LEitER XJ.I1I. 



TO JIIF. 

J*rinier of the J^ublic Ailvntisa-, 

SIR, Febninrx fi, 1771. 

' rOi r your Corre-pondMit J'uun-* i" luiirr 
eiii|tl('^cd tlnni in anb^M'tiiig < r reading ilic nt* 
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ticUms of a newspaper. Tliin in a task, from 
vhichf if he were inclined to •abmit to it, bU 
friends ought to reliare him. Upon this prin- 
oiple/ 1 shall nndeitake to answer AntUaiiins, 
mure, 1 b«ll«v«» to his oottvieU«4i» than to his 
satlsfiMCion. Not daring to attack the main 
body of Jnnias's last letter, he triunphste hav- 
ing, as he thinks, snrpriwd aa onUpost, and 
cnt off a detached argunient, a mere straggling 
proposition. Bat even in this petty wartare 
he shall And himself defentcd. 

Jenias does not speak of the Spanish nation 
an the natural enemiea of ^kland ; he applies 
that description, with the strictest tmth and 
JQAtice, tf> the Spanish eoart. From tlienumirnt, 
when a Prince of tlie hon^e of fionrbon ascend- 
ed that throne, their whole system of govern- 
ment was in<rerted, and became hostile to this 
conntry. Unity of possession iutrodoced a unity 
of politics; and Lewis the Frmrteenth had rea- 
son, when he said to his grandson, " 7%e Pyrt- 
" neeH are rvntrntd." The history of the prcMmt 
century is one eontinaed conflnuation of the 
propliecy. . 

Tlie assertion, " That violence and oppret KU m 
'* at hom€t can only be $upported by treachery 
** and wbmiMion abroad," is applied to a free 
people, whose rights are invaded, not to the go- 
vernment of a country, where despotic or ubsn- 
lute power is confesfiedly vested in the Prince ; 
and, with this application, the assertion is true. 
An absolute monarch having no points to carry 
at home, will naturally maintain tlie honour of. 
his crown, in all his transactions with foreign 
powers. But, if we could suppose the sovereign 
of a free nation possessed wiih a design to make 
himself absolute, he would be inconsitrteiit with 
himself, if he suffered his projects to i>e inter* 
rupu>rlor embarmsscil by a foreign wtr, nnlesa 
that war tended, as in some cases i( might, \a\ 
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" the King has not only scurificed the interest qf 
*' the people, but (what was likely to touch him 
** more nearly) kit penonal reputation, and the 
" dignity qfkis crown." 

The queries pat by AntirJnniiis can only be 
answered by tKe Ministry. Abandoned as they 
are, I fluHsy they will not eoafbis, that they 
have, for so many years, maintained possession 
of another man^ property. After admitting the 
assertion of the Ministry, vis. not the Spmmiarde 
had no righ(fiU claim, and after jnstifyint tbeat 
for saying so, it is^ business, not a i ii s c , to give 
OS some good reason Ibr tbdr esft^ofing thcpr^ 
tentiont qf' Spain to be a mkf^ct qf negociationm 
He admits the £sct ; let him. recoacUe them if 
he can. 

The last paragraph brings as back to the ori- 
ginal qoestion. Whether the Spanish declaratioa 
contains soch a satasAction as the King of Great 
Britain ought to have accepted 1 This was the 
field upon which he ought to have enoonntcred 
Junius openly and fairiy. But here he leaves 
the aigamenfct M ao longer defoisible. I shall* 
thereibre, conelode with one generaladmonition 
to my fellow-sal^ts; that, when they hear 
these Blatters debated, they should not suffer 
themselves to be misled by general decla m at ion s 
upon the oonvenienoes of peace, or the miseries 
of war. Between peace and war abstractedly* 
thare is not, there canao^ be a question, in the 
mind of a rational being. The real questions 
are. Have we at^sefuritsf that the peau we have 
to dearly pmthaeed wUl last a twelveaumthf 
aad if noU Save we, or have we not, eaerifieed 
the/kdrmt qpportmeuty qf making war with ad' 
vantagtf. 

PfiUJO JUNIUS. 




est 



Junius. 



LETTER XLTV. 



ADDRESSED TO TIIE 
Printer qf the PwbUe Adeertieer. 

SIR, April iz, 1771* 

1 write for profit, wHhout taxing the prew ] 
to write ior feme, anA to be nnkuown ; to sap- 
port tbe intrigoet of faction, and to be dlsowncMl 
as a dangenxitt auxiliary by every party in the 
kingilom, are contradictioos which the Minister 
must reconcile before I forfeit my credit with 
the public. I may qait the service, but it would 
be absurd to »uspect me of desertion. The re- 
putation of these papers is an honourable pledge 
for my attachment to the people. To sacrifice 
a respected character, and to renounce the es- 
teem of society, requires more tlian BIr. Wed- 
derbame's resolution i and though in him it wat 
rather a profession than a desertion of his prin- 
ciples, (1 speak tenderiy of this genlleman ; for, 
when treachery is in question, I think wc 
should make allowances for a Scotchman) yd 
we have seen him in the House of Commoiu 
overwhelmed with confusion, and almost berefl 
of liis faculties. But, in truth, Sir, I have lef 
BO room for an accommodation with the pieCj 
of St* James's. My offences are not to be re 
deemed by recantation or repentance. On oiu 
tide, oor warmest patriots would disclaim me ai 
a hurthen to their honest ambition. On tht 
other, the vilest prostitution, if Junius could 
descend to it, would lose its natural merit anc 
influence in the cabinet, and treachery be n( 
louger a recommendation to the royal favour. 

'Ilie persons, wiio, till within these few years 
have been mubt distinguished by their zeal toi 
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higfa-cbnrch and prerogative, are now, it seems, 
the great assertors of the privileges of the 
House of Commons. This sadden alteration of 
tlieir tentimcnts, or language, carries with it a 
soqiicioiu appearance. When I hear the nnde- 
flned pririleges of the popular branch of the 
Legialatnre exalted by Tories and Jacobites, at 
the expense of those strict rights which are 
Icnown to the subject and limited by the laws* 
I cannot but suspect that souie mischievous 
scheme is in agitation, to destroy both law and 
privilege, hy opposing them to each other. 
They, who have uniformly denied the power of 
the whole Legislature to alter the descent of the 
Crown, and whose ancestors, in rebellion agaiiut 
his Majesty's family, have defended that doc- 
trine at the hasutrd of their lives, now tell us, 
tliat privilege of Parii'ament is the only rule of 
rightf and the chief security of the public free- 
dom. I fear* Sir, that, while forms remain, 
there has been some material change in the 
substance of our constitution. The opinions of 
these men were too absurd to be so easily re- 
nounced. Liberal minds are open to convic- 
tion; liberal doctrines arc capable of improve- 
ment. There are proselytes from athieism, but 
pone finom superstition. If their present profes- 
sions were sincere, I think they could not but 
be highly offended at seelug a question concern- 
ing - pariiamentary privilege, unnecessarily 
started at a se isun so unfavourable to the House 
of Commons, and by so very mean and insignifi- 
cant a person as the minor Onslow. They knew 
that tlie present Ilouse of Common^ having 
icommeneed hostilities with the people, and 
d^raded the anUiority of the laws by their 
pwn example, were likely enough to be resisted 
perjiu €t neftti. If they were really friends to 
privilege, they would have thought the question 
pf right too dangerous to be Imzarded at this 
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season, and, wiihoiit the formality of • conren- 

tion, would have left it undecided. 

I have been silent hitherto, thoogh not from 
that shamefal imlifferenec aboat the interests of 
society, which too many of as profieflSt and call 
moderatioii. 1 confess. Sir, that I felt the pre- 
judices of my education iu fiivoar of a House of 
Commons still hanging abont me. I thought 
that a question between law and privilege could 
never be brouii^ht to a formal decision without 
inconvenience to the public service, or a mani- 
fe:ft diminution of legal liberty ; that it ought* 
therefore, to be carefully avoided : and when 
I saw that the violence of the Ilonae of Com- 
mons had carried them too far to retreat, I 
determined not to deliver a hasty opinion 
npun a matter of so much delicacy and import- 
ance. 

Itie »Ute of things is much altered in this 
country since it was necessary to protect our 
representatives against the direct power of the 
Crown. "We have nothing to apprehend from 
prerogative, but every thing from undue influ- 
ence. Formerly, it was the interest of the peo* 
pie that the privileges of Parliament should be 
left unlimited and uiideAncd. At present. It is 
not only their interest, but I hold it to be essen- 
tial ly necessary to the preservation of the 
constitution, thnt the privileges of Parliament 
sliuuld be strictly ascertained, and confined 
within the narrowest bounds tlie nature of their 
institution will admit of. Upon the same prin- 
ciple nn which I would have resisted preroga- 
tive in the luHt century, I now resist privilege. 
It is iudilTerent to me, whether the Crown, by 
its own immediate act, imposes new, and 
dispenses willi old laws, ur whether the same 
arbitrary power produces the same eiTvcts 
through the medium of the House of Com- 
1UOU9. We trusted oar rcproscutativca witii 
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•priv'ilegen for their own defence and onrs. 'We 
cannot hinder their desertion, bat we can pre- 
vent their earrying over their arms to the 
service of the enemy. It will be said, that.I 
begin with endeavouring to redoce the kt^u* 
xdent concerning privilege to a mere question 
Cf eonvenienee ; tliat I deny, at one moment, 
what I would allow at another ; and that, to 
resist the power of a prostituted House of Ckim- 
mons, may establish a precedent injorioas to all 
fntore parliaments. To this I answer, generally^ 
that human affiUrs are in no instance governed 
by strict positive right. If change of circum- 
stances were to have no weight in directing our 
conduct and opinions, the mutual intercourse 
of manlcind would be notliing more than a 
contention between positive and equitable right. 
Society would l>e a state of war, and law itself 
would be li^asUce. On this general ground, it 
is highly reasonable, that the degree of our 
submission to privileges wliich have never been 
defined by any positive law, should be con* 
•Idered as a quesOon of convenience, and 
proportioned to the confidence we repose in the 
integrity of our representatives. As to the 
injury we may do to any future and more 
respectable House of Commmis, I own I am not 
now sangoine enough to expect a more 
plentiful harvest of parliamentary virtue in one 
year tJkan in anodier. Our political climate is 
severely altered ; and, without dwelling upon 
the depravity of modem times, I think no 
reasonable man will espect that, as human 
nature is constituted, the enormous influence of 
tkie Crown should cease to prevail over the 
virtue of. individuals. The mischief lies too 
deep to be cured by any remedy less thaui 
some great oouvulsion, which may either carry 
back the constitution to its (Higinal principles, 
•r utterly destroy it. I do not doubt that, in 
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luarpatiiNu The eontdtatioBal dntics of a Hovte 
of CoaunoDi «re not ver j compUcated nor nyt* 
terioas. Tkey are to propoM or ■went to whole- 
8(Hiie laws, for the benefit of the nation. They 
are to grant the necesMury aids to the King; 
petition for the redress of grierances ; and pro- 
secnte tr^Mon or hii^.crimes against the state. 
If ttolimitfd pririlege be necessary to the per> 
foimanee of these doties* we hare reason ts 
conclode, that, for many eentaries after the in- 
stitntion of the House of Conunons, they were 
never performed. I am not boand to prove a 
negative ; bat I appeal to the Ungliah histoiy, 
wliea I ailinn, that, with the exoeptions al- 
ready stated, which yet I might safely r^n- 
qnish, there is no precedent, from tlie year 
1965, to the death of Queen £lixabeth, of the 
House of Commons having impiisoned any man 
(not a member of their Hoose) for contempt or 
breach of privilege. In the most flagrant cases, 
and when tlieir acknowledged privil^(es were 
most grossly violated, the poor €!ommon»t as 
tiiey then styled themsdves, never took the 
power of punishment in their own hands. They 
either sought redress, by petition to the King, 
or, what is more remarkiUMe, applied for jnstioe 
to the House of Lords; and, when satisfoctioa 
was denied them, <Hr delayed, their only reme> 
dy was to refuse proceeding upcm the King^ 
business. So little conception had our ances> 
tors of the monstrous doctrines now maintained 
conceniing privilege, that, in the reign of Eliaa* 
beth, even liberty of speech, the vital principle 
of a deliberate assembly, was restrained by the 
Queen's authority to a simple aye or ne/ and 
this refltriction, though imposed upon three soo- 
cessive Parliaments*, was never onee dispnted 
by the Hoase of Commons. 



• In the years U9S, 15gr, and 1601. 
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Tlie purtj attarliwi cither rants force with 
Ibrce* or appeato to a magutiatc* wiio declares 
the wanraniiilcgalf andcLbcbarges the priaaner. 
Does the law provide no legal BMaat tor enlurc> 
ing a legal warrant t It there no regular pro* 
eroding pointed out in oar law book*, to aueit 
and vindicate the aathucity of m> high a coort 
a« the lIooM! of Coaunonsl The qaeAiuo is 
answered directly by the liict; theur unlawful 
cuinuuuids are resisted, and they have no reme- 
dy. The imprisooBient of their own ineuibers 
is revenge indeed; but it is no aswction of the 
privilege they contend tor*. Their whole pro- 
ceedug stops ; and there they otand, ■*'in"»rrt 
to retreat, and unable U> advance. Sir, these 
ignorant men should be inl'onued, that the 
execution of the laws €>f England is not left in 
this uncertain, defeucdesa condition. If the 
process of the courts of Webtmiuster-haU be 
rcsikied, they have a direct course v» enforce 
submisuou. The Court of King's lieiich coop 
juaiids the sheriff to raise the pusse comitrntuii 
the Courts of Chancery and Exchequer issue a 
arit ofrebvUioni which must also be supported, 
if necessary, by the power of the country. I9 
whom will our honest representatives direct 
tiieir writ of rebclliuu \ The guards, 1 doubt 
nut, are willing enough to be employed ; but 
tbey know nothing of the ducUiue of writs« 
and may think it necessary to wait for a letter 
from Lord Barriugton. 



* Upon their own principles, 'they shdald 
have committed Mr. Wilkes, who had been 
guilty of a greater offence than even the Lord 
Mayor or Aldei'man Oliver. But, after repeat* 
edly ordenng him to atteiul, they at last ad- 
juurucd beyond the day appointed for his atp 
tendance, and, by tUis mean^ pitiful evasioa^ 
gave up the point. 
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It may now be objected to me, that my arga> 
mentA prove too much : for that certainly there 
■Bay be instanceb of contempt and iiisuii to the 
House of Commonst which do not fall within 
my own exceptions, yet» in regard to tlie dig- 
nity of the House, ought not to pass unpanished. 
Be it so. The courts of criminal jurisdiction are 
opc>n to prosecutions, which the Attomey- 
Oeuerai may commence by information or 
indictment. A libel tending to asperse or vilify 
the House of Commons, or any of their mem- 
bers, may be as severely punished in the Court 
of King's Bench, 8S a libel upon the King. Mr. 
de Orey thought so, when he drew up the 
information of my letter to his Miyesty, or he 
had no meaning in charging it to be a scandalous 
libel upon the HouMe of Commons. In my opi- 
nion, they would consult their real dignity 
much belter, by appealing to the laws, when 
they are offended, than by violatMig the first 
principle of natural justice, which forbids as 
to be judgeSf when we are parties to the 
cause*. 

1 do not mean to pursue them through the 
remainder of their proceedings. In their first 



* " [fit be demanded, in case a subject should 
" be committed by either House fur a matter 
" manifestly out of their jurisdiction. What re- 
" medy can he havef i answer, that it cannot 
" well be imagined that the law, which favours 
'* nothing more than the liberty of the subject, 
'* should give us a remedy against commitments 
•• by the King himself, appearing to be illegal, 
'* and yet give us no manner of redrens againxt 
*' a commitment by onr fellow subjects, etiuaily 
*' appearing to be unwarranted. But, as this 
" is a case which, I am persuaded, will never 
** happen, it seems needless overoioely to ex- 
** amine it." Hawkins, iL 110. 

N, Ii» He was a good lawyer, but no prophet. 

M 
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resalatums, it is pOMiUe thejr miglit have l>een 
deceived by ill.c«mndered praecdcnts. For the 
rest, there is no cokmr of palliation or excoae. 
They have advised the King to resome a power 
of dispensing with Ae laws by royal proclama* 
tion* ; aud KingSf we see, are ready enoagh to 
follow each advice. By mere violence, and 
without the shadow of right, they have expung- 
ed the nfcord of a jadieiid proceeding t. No- 
thing reaiained hot to attribate to their own vote 
a power of stopping the whole distribaticm of 
criminal and civil jostice. 

The poblic virtnes of the Chief Kagistnte 
have long since ceased to be in qnestion. Bat, 
H is said, that he has private good qualities; 
and I myself have been ready to acknowledge 
them. They are now brought to the test. If 
be loves his people, he will dissolve a Parlia- 
ment, which they can never conflde in or re- 
spect. If he has any regard for his own ho- 
nour, he will disdain to be any longer connected 
with such abandoned prostitution. Bat, if it 
were conceivable, that a King of this country 
had lost all sense of personal honour, and all 



• Tliat their practice might be every way 
conformable to their principles, the House pro- 
ceeded to advise the Crown to publish a procla* 
ination, universally acknowledged to be ill^al. 
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ror. It iR remarkable enough* that the very 
men who advised the proclamation, uid who 
hear it arraigned every day, both within doors 
and without, arc not daring enoagh to utter onu 
word in its defence; nor have they ventured to 
take the least notice of Mr. Wilkes, for dis- 
cliarginff the persons apprehended under it. 

t lioni Chatham very properly called this the 
S4(.-L of a luob, not of a senate. 
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concern for the welfare of his subjects, I con- 
fess. Sir, 1 should be contented to renounce the 
forms of the constitation once more, if there 
were no other way to obtain sabstantial justice 
fur the people *. 

JUNIUS. 



• When Mr. Wilkes was to be pnnished, they 
made no scmple about the privileges of Par- 
liament ; and although it was as well known as 
nny matter of public record and unintermntcd 
custom could be. That the members of cit/ter 
House are privileged, except in ctue of treason, 
ftlony or breach qf peace, tncy declared, without 
hesitation. That privilege of Parliament did not 
extend to the ease of a stiitimu Ubel: and un- 
doubtedly they would have done the same if 
Mr. WUkes had been prosecuted fur any other 
misdemeanor whatsoever. The Ministry are, of 
a sudden, grown wonderfully careful of privi- 
leges, which their predecessors were as ready 
to invfvde. The known laws of the land, the 
rightn of the subject, the sanctity of charters, 
and tlie reverence due to our magistrates, must 
ull give way, without question or resi<(tance, to 
u privilege of which no man knows either the 
ongin or the extent. The House of Commons 
judge of their own privileges without appeal : 
tliey may take offence at the most innocent 
action, and imprison the person who offends 
tliem during their arbitrary will and pleasure. 
The party naA no remedy; he cannot appeal 
from their jurisdiction ; and if he questions the 
privilege which he is supposed to have violat- 
ed, it becomes an aggravation of his offence. 
Surely this doctrine is not to be found in Magna 
(Uiarta. If it be admitted without limitation, 1 
affirm, that there is neither law nor liberty in 
this kingdom. We are the slaves of the House 
of Commons; and, through them, we are the 
slaves of the King and his Ministers. Anony- 
mous. 
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LETTER XLV. 



TO THE 

Prmter of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, May 1, 1771. 

They who object to.deUched parts of Janiuys 
last letter, either do not mean him fairly, or have 
not considered the general scope and coarse of 
his arguraeut. There are degrees in all the pri- 
vate vices ; why not in pahiic prostitution f TTie 
influence of the Crown naturally makes a 
septennial Parliament dependent. Does it ful- 
low, that everj- House of Commons will plwage 
at once into the lowest depths of prostitatioof 
Junius suppases, that the present Hoase of 
Commons, in going such enormous lenglbs, 
have been imprudent to themselves, as well as 
wicked to the public ; that their example is not 
within the reach of emulation ; and that, in Uie 
first session after the next election, some popular 
measures maj' probably be adopted. He does 
not expect that a dissolution of Parliament will 
destroy corruption, but that, at least, it will be 
a check and terror to their successors, who will 
have seen, that, in flagrant cases, their consti- 
tuents can and will interpose with effect. After 
all, Sir, will you not endeavour to remove or 
alleviate the most dangerous symptoms, became 
you cannot eradicate the disease ? Will yoa not 
punish treason or parricide, because the sight of 
a gibbet does not prevent highway robbericst 
When the main argument of Junius is admitted 
is admitted to be unanswerable, I think it 
would become the minor critic, who hunts for 
blemishes, to be a little more distrustfal of his 
own sagacity. The other objection is hardly 
worth an answer. When Junius observes, that 
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LETTER XLTI. 

ADDRESSED TO 

The Printer of tht Pubtic Adtertua. 
SIR. M.y2a,ini. 

oiily exeeedt^ their bouUd precedent of the 
«x|iiiL4inn, and Babseqaenl iDcapoeiuUiuu, of 
ATt. Walpole, but Ihalthey had not cv«n ad- 
liered to it.strictlj'. u far a> it went. After 
convietine Mr. Dyson of giving a false quou, 
tion iVom the jouniuls, and having explained 

vote ilKlf by wbicli Mr. Walp(ile*s toppOHd 



> the ccputtivn • 
:, Sir, oo luM" 
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luiows any Hung of dialeGtic«» or who under- 
standi EngUahi will dispute the truth and fair- 
ness of this construction. But Junius has a 
great authority to support him ; which, to »p<^ak 
with the Duke of Grafton, I accidentally met 
with this morning in tlie course of my reading. 
It contains an admonition, which cannot be re- 
peated too often. Lord Sommcrs, in his excel- 
lent Tract upon the Rights of the People, aAer 
reciting the votes of the convention of the 88th 
of January, l6aQ, viz. " That King James II. 
'* having endeavoured to subvert The Consti. 
" tution of this Kingdom, by breaking the ori- 
" ginal Contract between King and People; and 
" by the advice of Jesuits, and other wicked 
" Persons, having violated the fundamental 
** Laws, and having withdrawn himself oat of 
" this Kingdom, hath abdicated the Govenw 
" ment," Sec, makes thia observation upon it : 
" The word abdicated relates to oil the clauses 
" aforegoing, as well as to his deserting the 
" kingdom, or else they would have been wholly 
" in vain.** And, that there might be no pre* 
tence for confining the abdication merely to 
the withdramngf Lord Sommers farther ob* 
s.crves. That Sing James, by refuging to gover-n us 
according to that. Law by which he held the 
Crown, did impMcitly renounce his Title to it. 

If Junius's construction of the vote against 
Mr. Walpole be now admitted, and, indeed, 1 
cannot comprehend how it can honestly be dis> 
pnted, the advocates of the House of Commons 
must either give up tlieir precedent entirely, or 
be reduced to the necessity of maintaining one 
of the grossest absurdities imaginable, vix, 
** That a commitment to the Tower is a consti* 
** tuent part of, and contributes half at least to, 
" the incapacitaUon of the person who suffers 
" it." 

I need not make you any excuse for endea* 
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vouriug to keep alive the attention of the publica 
to the decision of the Middleaex election. The 
more 1 consider it, the more I am convinced, 
that, as a. fact, it is, indeed, higlily injurious to 
the rights of the people; but that, as ». prece- 
dent, it is one of the most dangerous that ever 
was established against those who are to come 
after us. Yet I am so far a moderate man, that 
1 verily believe the majority of the House of 
Conuuoiu, when they passed this dangerous 
vote, neither understood the qoestion, or knew 
the consequence of what they were doing. 
Their motives were rather despicable, than cri> 
minal in the extreme. One effect they certainly 
did not foresee. They are now reduced to such u 
situation, that, if a Member of the present 
House of Commons were to conduct himself 
ever so improperly, and, in reality, deserve to 
be sent back to his constituents with a mark of 
disgrace, they would not dare to expel him ; be- 
cause they know that the people, in order to try 
again the great question of right, or to thwait 
an odious House of Commons, would probably 
overlook his immediate nnworthiness, and r« 
turn the same person to Parliament. But, iu 
time, the precedent will gain strength. A future 
House of Commons, will hare no such appre- 
hensions, consequently will not scruple to lollow 
a precedent which they did not establish. The 
miser himself seldom lives to enjoy the fruit of 
his extortion ; but his heir succeeds to him of 
course, and takes possession without ceusore. 
Ho man expects him to make rebtitntitni, and, 
no matter Aur his title, he lives quietly upon the 
estate* 

FIIIUO JUVIUS. 
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LETTER XLVII. 



TO TIIE 

PrUiter of the PubUe AdvertUcr, 
SIR, May 85, 1771* 

1 CONFEAS my partiality to JnnioR, and feci 
a coii*>idcruble pleasure in bciny; able to com* 
miiniciite Miy thing to the public in support of 
hi* opinions. The doctrine laid down in his la4 
1ft tcr, concerninf the power of the House of 
Cttinmons to commit for contempt, i^ not so new 
a^ it appeared to many people ; who, daxsled 
with the name of prix>ilegf., had never suflered 
themselves to examine the question fairly. In 
the course of my reading this morning, I met 
with the following passage in the Joamals of 
the House of Commons, (Vol. i. p. 603.) Upoa 
occttsitm of a Jurisdiction unlawfnily assomed 
by tlic House in the year 1^1, Mr. Attorney* 
(■rnfriil floye gave his opinion us follows: 
** Nil d<iubl but. in some ca^cs, this House may 
*' give judgmrnt; in mutters of returns, and 
" ooucorning members of our llfuii-o, or fallinc 
" out in our view in PHrliamcnt; l>ut, for f(»reigs 
** mutlers, knoweth not how we can judgr it; 
" kiifiwcth not that wc have been uned to give 
'* judgment in any case, but those before inefr 
" lioneil." 

8ir Kdward Coke, upon the same subject, sayii 
(p:igp 6oi,) •• No questiiMi but this is a House sf 
** record, and that it halb power of judicataR 
*' inHiunecuHCft; havt* power lo judge of retniif 
*' ami meml>ers of our House. One, no member, 
** otlVndingout of the parliament, when he cam 
" kitfur, amijtntifii'd it, was censured for it* 

Now, Sir, if you will compare ihc opinion U 
tlic»r Kreat su^c« of the law M'ilh Juuiu>*k dco 
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LETTER XLVIII. 



Printer of the I'uUic Adtxrtaer. 



.rd M nil, ought lo be pud to Ihe rc 
ins branch of the leEialUure, dcclw 

ch, in this cmiulry Darticniorly, l> 
luiabcd fion nwre will tad pltw 
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that, on the ccmtraryf they bear every mark of 
a power arbitrarily awnmrd, and caftriciously 
applied : that they are usoally made in tines of 
contest, and toterre some anworUiy parpoee of 
paaiion or party; that the law ia addam 
declai«d nntU after the lacC by which it it 
SQppoaed to be violated ; that filiation and 
jarisdietioB are nnited in the same pcraena, and 
exercised at the same moment ; and that a cowt 
from which there is no appeal, awmmet an 
0rithuU jariadiction in a criminal case, la 
short, 8tr, to collect a thoosand absnrdities into 
one mass, " we have a law which cannot be 
** known, because it is exjKutfatto: the party 
« U both legislator and jndge, and the juisdie. 
** tion is withont appeal." Well m^rfat the 
podges say, <' Tht lam qf ParUamtnt it tAoot 
" sa." 

Toa will not wonder. Sir, that with thes« 
qualifications, the declaratory reaolationsof the 
House of Commons should appear to be ia 
perpetual contradiction, not only to common 
sense, and to the laws we are acquainted with, 
(and which alone we can obey,) but even to one 
another. I was led to trouble you with these 
observations by a passage, which, to speak in 
lutestring, I met with this morning in the count 
qfmy reading t and upon which I mean to put a 
question to the advocates for privilege. On the 
8th of March, 1704, {vide Journals, vol. XIV. p. 
966,) the House thought proper to oome to the 
following resolutions. " That no Commoner of 
'* England, committed by the Iloose of Coaimons 
*' for breach of privii^e, or contempt of that 
*< House, ought to be, by any writ of JSTafeat 
" Carpua, made to appear in any other place, 
" or before any other judicature, during tkat 
'* session of parliament wherein such person 
*' was so committed." 

t. " That the Seijeaot at Anne, atteudiBf this 
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" Hottse« do make bo return of, or yield any 
" obedience to, the said writf ofMakeaa Corpus i 
" and for sach his refusal, tkat he have the 
" protection of the House of Cknnmons *." 

Welbore £llis, what say yout Is this the la,w 
of Parliament, or is it notf I am a plain man» 
Sir, and cannot follow you through the phleg- 
matic forms of an oration, ^eak out, GrUdrig, 
say yes or no. If you say yes, I shall* then in* 
quire by what authority Ur. De Qrey, the ho. 
nest Lord Mansfield, and the Barons of the Ex. 
ehequer, dared to grant a writ of Sab€a$ Corput 
for bringing the bodies of the I^ord Mayor and 
Mr. Oliver before them ; and why the Lieute- 
nant of the Tower made any return to a writ, 
which the House of Commons had, in a similar 
instance, declared to be unlawful. If you say 
j»o, take care yon do not at once give up the 
cause in support of which you have so long and 
so laboriously tortured your understanding. 
Take care you do not confess that there is no 
test by which we can distinguish, no evidencf 
by which we can determine, what is, and what 
is not, the law of Parliament. The resolution^ 



* If there be, in reality, any such law in £ng.. 
land as the Zmo qf Parlietment, which (under 
the exception stated in my letter on privilege) 
I confess, after long deliberation, I very much 
doubt, it certainly is not constituted by, nor can 
it be collected from the resolutions of either 
House, whether enacting or deelaratory. I de- 
ftire the reader will compare the above resolu. 
tions of the year 17(M with the following of the 
3d of April, iafi8.~" Besoioed, That the writ of 
" Uabcoi Corpus cannot de denied, but ought to 
'* be granted to evtry man that is committed or 
" detained in prison, or otherwise restrained by 
** the command of the King, the privy councif, 
** or any other ^he praying the same.*^ 
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I have qnoted> stand npooyoarjoamals, trncon- 
trovertMl aiid nnrepealed : they contain a 
declaration of the law of Pailiament, by a 
court competent to the qoeition, and wboae de< 
cislon, as Von and Lord Manifiedd any, imut be 
law, becanw there is no appeal fhnn it : and 
they were made not hastily, bat after long de> 
liberation apon a eonstitntional qoeatioa. What 
farther sanction or solennity will yoa annex to 
any reM>lntion of the present Ilonse of Com- 
mon.4,beyond what appears apon the face of those 
two resolutions, the legality of which yon now 
deny f If yon say that Parliaments are not infal- 
lible, and that Qneen Anne, in conseqnence of 
the violent proceedings of that Hoose of Com- 
monii, was obliged to prorogne and dissolve 
them, I shall agree with yoa very heartily, and 
think that the precedent oaght to be followed 
immediately. Bat yoa, Mr. Ellis, who hold this 
langoage, are inconsistent with yoar own prin- 
ciples. Ton have hitherto maintained, that the 
Hoa&e of Ck>mmons are the sole jadges of their 
own privileges, and that their declaration docs 
ipso facto constitute the law of Parliament; yet 
now yon confess that Varliaments are fallible, 
and that their resolutions may be illegal : con- 
sequently, that their resolutions do not consti- 
tute the law of Parliament. When the King 
was urged to dissolve the present parliament, 
yon advised him to tell his subjects, that he wot 
cartful not to auume any of thote pamen which 
the constitution ttad placed in other hands, ice, 
Tet Queen Anne, it seems, was justified in exert- 
ing her prerogative to stop a House of Commons, 
whose proceedings, compared with those of the 
assembly of which yuu are a most worthy 
Member, were the perfection of justice and 
reason. 
In wliat a labyrinth of nonsense does a maa 
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involve himself who laboarsto maintain false- 
hood by argument! How much better would it 
become the dignity of the House of Ck)mmon«, 
to speak plainly to the people, and tell as, at 
once, that their mill must be obeyed; not because 
it is lavful and reasonable, but because it is their 
will/ Their constituents would have a better 
opinion of their candour, and, I promise you, 
not a worse opinion of their integprity. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 

"r 
LETTER XLIX. 



TO 

His Grace the Duke of Grqfton, 

MY LORD, June 22, 1771. 

1 HE profound respect I bear to the gracious 
Prince who governs this country, with no less 
honour to himself than satisfaction to his suh- 
jects, and who restores you to your rank under 
his standard, will save you from a multitude of 
reproaches. The attention I should have paid 
to your failings, is involuntarily attached to the 
hand that rewards them ; and though I am not 
so partial to the Royal judgment as to affirm, 
that Ihe favour of a king can remove mountains 
of influny, it serves to lessen, at least, (for un* 
doubtedly it divides.) the burden. While I 
remember how much is due to his sacred cha- 
racter, I cannot, with any decent appearance of 
propriety, call you the meanest and basest 
fellow in the kingdom. I protest, my Lord, 1 
do not think you so. Tou will have a dange- 
rous rival in that kind of fame to which you 
have hitherto so happily directed your ambi- 
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tion, &• loog M there to one nun living vha 
thinkt yoe wertliy of hto eooMeAee* aMlfllto 
betHMfcedwithMiyikwinhtofitrewMMMti I 
BOiifcn arottlwy gfeat ittiniht MMit; 
tan yM 4u aat mlM M Ito higUy. 
li*v w«Bk of U wmMIwvv boMi 
voili, if tiM Stag hU aot g n i e to»ri f 



hto It ■■■, Mid §jkwtm ttoowo— y 

jecu. If it komsllMfcavlrtMWi 

gllag witk adTcntty. be • aeeoe woithy of tho 

godi« the gkuioos conteaiioii between yoa tmd 

th» bokt of Pfiaeee 4«Mrvee a eirele oqoally 

attentive and re^octablcs I tUnk I already 

see other god* rirfng from tiM oaith to bekold 

But this langnage it too mild for tlio oeo«IOB» 
The King is deteniined that ow abilities siiall 
not be loft to loeie^. Xlie peraetrttiiM and 
description of new enaies will tfna eaipioyBaat 
for M both. My Lord, if the penpn* wlwhave 
lieen loudest in tlieir profossions of patrioClanb 
had done their daty to the pnUie wift the ataM 
aeal and penerennee that I dM, 1 «iU Mt afr 
sort tliat government woald have veoovemd III 
dignity, bnt at least o«r gtaejomoverajgn mait 
have ^arod hto sa^^Mts thia last inonit*! 
whieh,' If them be any feaHag left among fu, 
tliey will resent mora uan ever the real i^inilw 
tliey veeeived from eveiy mmsnwi of yoar 
Owuot^* administration. In vainwonid hn Imvn 
looked roand him tor another eliamefr an a— » 
siwunate as yoars. Lord MansfleUt ihiinln 
from his prlncl|dest his ideas of gnieniaiant. 
perhaiN* go ihrther timn yonr own I bnthia heart 
disgTMm tiw theory of hie ■ndenmadiag. 
¥ox is yet in blossom ; and as imr Mci 
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The Doha wsi lately appointed Lord Vrir^ 
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Wedderbnmey there is something about him 
which even treachery caanot trust. For the 
present, therefore, the best of Princes most 
have contented himself with Lord Sandwich. 
Yoa would long since luiTe received yoar final 
dismisskm and reward, and I,mj Lord, who do 
not esteem yoa the more for the high c^ce 
yoa possess, would willingly have followed yoa 
to your retirement. There is sarely something 
singularly benevolent in the character of oar 
Sovereign. From the moment he ascended the 
throne, there is no crime of which human 
nature is capable (and I call upon the Recorder 
to witness it) that has not appeared venial in 
his sight. With any other Prince, the shamefal 
desertion of him in the midst of that distress 
which you alone had created, in the very crisis 
of danger, when he fancied he saw the throne 
surrounded by men of virtue and abilities, 
would have outweighed the memory of your 
former services. Bat his Majesty is full of jus- 
tice, and understands the doctrine of compen- 
sations. He remembers, with gratitude, how 
soon you had accommodated jroar morals to the 
necessity of his service: how cheerfaily y^u 
had abandoned the enagements of private 
friendship, and renounced the most solemn pro- 
fessions to the public. The sacrifice of Lord 
Chatham was not lost upon him. Even the 
cowardice and perfidy of deserting him may 
have done you no disservice in his esteem. 
The instance was painful, but the principle 
might please. 

You did not neglect the magistrate while yoa 
Aattered the man. The expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, 
predetermined in the cabinet; the power of de- 
priving the subject of his birthright, attributed 
to a resolution of one branch of tiie legislature ; 
the constitution impudently invaded by the 
House of Commous; the right of defending it 
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ifk luM been said of that detestable traas- 
which ended in the death of Mr. Torke. 
ot speak of it wifthont horror and com- 
I. To excase yourself, yuu publicly im- 
yonr aceomplice; and to hia mind, pc-r- 
toe accusation may he flattery. But in 
r yon are both principals. It was once 
tloii of emulation ; and, if the event had 
app<rfnted the immediate schemes of the 
It might still have been a hopeful subject 
and merriment between you, 
letter, my Lord, is only a preface to my 
oorrespondence. The remainder of the 
r shall be dedicated to yonr amnsejueut. 
. now and then to relieve the severity of 
Kuning studies, and to prepare you for 
dneiH of the day. Without pretending to 
luui Mr. Bradshaw's sincerity, you may 
MNk my attachment as long as yon are in 

jmir Orace forgive me, if I venture to 
s some anxiety for a man whom I know 
o not lovet My Lord Weymouth has 
liee to plead, and a desertion of a later 
lan yonr own. You know the privy-seal 
tended for him ; and if yon con^der the 
r of the post he deserted, you will hardly 
t decent to quarter him on Mr. Rigby. 

must have bread, my Lord ; or, rattier, 
•t have wine. If yea deny him the cup, 
will be no keeping him within the pale of 
nistry. 

JUNIUS. 



ake's precipitation proved fatal to the 
It look» like the hurry and confusion of 
ig highwayman, who takes a few shil- 
bnt leaves the purse and watch beliind 
And yet the Duke was an old offender. 
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LETTER L. 



TO 

His Grace the Duke of Grqfton, 

MY LORD, July 9, 1771. 

FlIE influence of yonr Grace's fortune slill 
fcems to preside over the treasury. The genius 
ni'Mr. Bradshaw inspires Mr. llobinson *. IIow 
jciiiiukable it is (and [ speak of it not as a mat- 
ter uf reproach, but a.s something peculiar lo 
your character) that you have never yet formed 
a friendship, which has not been fatal lo the 
object of it ; nor adopted a cause, to which, 
one way or other, you have not done mischief! 
Tour attachment is infamy while it lasts; and, 
which ever way it turns, leaves ruin and dis- 
grace behind it. The deluded girl who yields 
to such a profligate, even while be is constant, 
forfeits her reputation as well ashcr innocence, 
uiid finds herself abandoned at last to misery 
uud shame. Tims it happened with the best of 
Tiiiices. Poor Dingley, too! 1 protest 1 hardly 
know which of them we ought most to lament; 
tlic unhappy man who sinks under the sense 
of his dishonour, or him who survives it. Cba. 
ructers so finished are placed beyond the reach 
of panegyric. Death has fixed his seal upon 
Dingley; and you, my Lord, have set yOOC 
murk upon the other. 

The only letter 1 ever addressed to the King 
was so unkindly received, that I believe I shall 
never presume to trouble his Mtycsty in that 



* By an intercepted letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it appeared, tkett the friend* t^ 
govctiiment tocre to bt very active in supportiiif 
ilie rainislcriai nomination of sherifl'. 
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way again. But my seal for his service is rape- 
rior to neglect ; and like Mr. Wilkes's patriot' 
ism, thrives by peisccation. Yet his Majesty is 
much addicted to UMeful reading ; and, if I am uot 
ill informed, has honoured the Public Advertiser 
with particodar attention. I liave endeavoured, 
therefore, and not without success, (a.*, perhaph, 
you may remember,) to furnibh it with such 
liitcrvstiug and edifying intelligence, as proba- 
bly would not reach him through any other 
channel. The services you have done the nation, 
your integrity in office, and signal fldelily to 
your approved good Master, have been faith- 
fully recorded. Nor have his own virtues been 
entirely neglected. These letters, my Lord, ui e 
read in other countries, and in oUier languages ; 
and I think I may alfinn, without vanity, tliut 
the gracious character of the best of Princes is, 
by this time, not only perfectly known to his 
snli^ects, but tolerably well understood by the 
rest of Europe. In this respect alone 1 have the 
advantage of Mr. Whitehead. His plan, I think, 
is too narrow. lie seems to manufacture hi;} 
verses for the sole ase of the hero who is sup. 
posed to be the subject of them, and, that hM 
meaning may not be exported in foreign bot- 
toms, sets all translation at deiiance. 

Your Grace's re-appointment to a seat in the 
cabinet was announced to the public by the 
ominous return of Lord Bute lo Uiis country. 
When that noxious planet approaches England, 
he never fails to bring plague and pestilence 
along with hiui. The King already feels the 
malignant effect of your influence over his coun- 
cils. Your former administration made Mr. 
Wilkes an Alderman of London, and represen- 
tative of Middlesex. Your next appcuruuce lu 
oOice is marked with his election to ibc ahilevul- 
ty. In whatever measure you arc concerned, 
you are nut only disappointed of saccv^s> but 
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always contrive to make the government of the 
best of Princes contemptible in his own eyes, 
and ridiculoas to the whole world. Making all 
due allowance for the effect of the Minister's de- 
clared interposition, Mr. Robinson's activity, 
and Mr. Home's new seal in support of admi- 
nistratton, we still want the genius of the Dnke 
of Orafton to account for committing the whole 
interest of government in the city to the condact 
of Mr. Harley. 1 will not bear hard upon your 
faithful friend and emissary, Mr. Tonchet; fori 
know the difficulties of his situation, and that a 
few lottery tickets are of use to his economy. 
There is a proverb concerning persons in the 
\>redicament of this gentleman, which, however, 
cannot be strictly applied to him. They com- 
mence dupes, and finish knaves. Now, Mr. Too* 
chefs character is uniform. I am convinced 
that his sentiments never depended upon his 
circumstances; and that, in the most prosperous 
state of his fortune, he was always the very man 
he is at present. But was there no other person 
of rank and consequence in the city, whom go* 
vernment could confide in, but a notorious Jaco* 
bite 7 Did you imagine that the whole body of 
tlie dissenters, that the who|e Whig interest of 
London, would attend at the levee, and snb> 
Init to the directions of a notorious Jacobite! 
Was there no Whig magistrate in the city, to 
whom the servants of George the Third could 
entrust the management of a business so very 
interesting to their Master as the election of 
sheriifs ? Is there no room at St. James's but for 
Scotchmen and Jacobites? My Lord, I do not 
mean to question the sincerity of Mr. Harley's 
attachment to his Majesty's government. Since 
the commencement of the present reign, I have 
seen still greater contradictions reconciled. The 
principles of these worthy Jacobites are not so 
absurd as they have been represented. Their 
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Ideas of divine right are not so much annexed 
to tlie person or family, as to the political cha- 
racter of the Sovereign. Had there ever been 
an honest man among the Smarts, his Majesty's 
present friends wonld have been Whigs upon 
principle. But the conversion of the best of 
Princes has removed their scruples. They have 
forgiven him the sins of his Hanoverian ances- 
tors, and acknowledged the hand of Providence 
in the descent of the Crown upon the head of a 
true Stuaiu In you, my Lord, they also behold, 
with a kind of predilection which borders upon 
loyalty, the natural representative of that illus- 
trious family. The mode of your descent from 
Charles the Second is only a bar to your pre- 
tensions to the Crown, and no way interrupts 
the regularity of your succession to all the vir- 
tues of the Stuarts. 

The unfortunate success of the Reverend Mr. 
Home's endeavours in support of the ministerial 
nomination of sheriflfs, will, I fear, obstruct his 
preferment. Permit me to recommend him to 
your Grace's protection. Too will find him 
copiously gifted with those qualities of the heart 
which usually direct you in the choice of your 
friendships. He too was Mr. Wilkes's friend, 
and as incapable as you are of the liberal re- 
sentment of a gentleman. No, my Lord ; it was 
the solitary, vindictive malice of a monk, 
brooding over the infirmities of his friend, until 
he thought they quickened into public life, and 
feasting with a rancorons rapture upon the sor- 
did catalogue of bis distresses. Now let him go 
back to his cloister. The church is a proper re- 
treat for him. In his principles he is already a 
bishop. 

The mention of this man has moved me from 
my natural moderation. Let me return to your 
Grace. You are the pillow upon which 1 am 
determined to rest all my resentments. What 
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idea can the best of Sovereigns form to himself 
of his own government t In what r«pute can he 
conceive that he stands with the people, when 
he sees, beyond the poMibUity of • doubt, that, 
whatever be the office, the aaspicion of his ft* 
vour is fatal to the candidate ; and that, when 
the party he wishes well to has the fsirest pros- 
pect of saecess, if his royal inclination should 
nnfortanately be discovered, it drops like an 
acid, and turns the election! 

This event, among others, may, perhaps, enn- 
tribute to op«n his Mi^esty's eyes to his real ho- 
nour and interest. In spite of all yonr Orace's 
ingenuity, he may, at last, perceive the ineoa- 
venience bf selecting, with such a carious MitU 
ty, every villain in the nation to fill the varioos 
departments of his government. Tet I should 
be sorry to confine him in the choice either of 
his footmen or his friends. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER LI. 



FROM THE 

Reverend Mr. Home to Junius, 

SIR, July 13, 1771. 

Farce, Comtdyt and Tragedy. -^Wilkes, FooU» 
and /imMM^united at the same time against one 
poor parson, are fearful odds. The two former 
are only labouring in their vocation, and may 
equally plead, in excuse, that their aim is a 
livelihood. I admit the plea for the ttcomd: 
his is an honest calling, and my clothes were 
lawful game ; but I cannot so readily approve 
Mr. Wilkes, or commend him for making patrio> 
tism a trade, and a fraudulent trade. But what 
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Miall 1 «iiy to Junius.' tiu' jtravc, the solemn. 
the duluclic! Ridicule, indeed, has been riUi. 
culously called the tent of trath; but niircly, to 
confess llmt yuu lose your natural raoderution 
vrhcn incntion is made of tiie man, does not 
promise much tmth or justice when you speak 
of liirn j'ourseif. 

You charge me with " a new zeal in support 
" of admin iAi ration," und with " endeavours in 
" support of the ministerial nomination of she* 
" ritld." The reputation which your talcntH have 
descr\'edly gained to the signature of Junius, 
draws from uic a reply, which I disdained to 
give to the anonymous lies of Mr. Wilkes. You 
make frequent use of Uie word gentleman; I 
only call myself a man, and desire no other 
disUnction. If you are either, you are bound 
to make good your charges, or to confess that 
yon have done me a hasty injustice upon no au- 
thority. 

I put the matter fairly to issue. I say tliat, so 
far from any " new seat in support of admini. 
" stration,** I am xMMsesscd with the utmost n1)> 
horrcncc of their measures ; and that I have 
ever shewn inj'self, and am still read 3', in any 
rational manner, to lay down all I have-~my 
Hie, in opposition to tho<>e measures. I say, 
that I have not, and never have had, any com- 
innnicatiiin or connexion of any kind, directly 
(tr indirectly, with any conrtier or ministerial 
man, or any of their adherents; that I never 
have received, or solicited, or expected, or dc- 
<>ired, or do now hope for, any reward of any 
sort, from any party or set of men in admini- 
stration, or oppositi(ni. I say, that I never used 
.nny ** endeavours in support of the ministerial 
" nomination of sherifls;" that I did not solicit 
any one liveryman for his vote for any one of 
1 he canditlates, nor employ any other person to 
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solicit ; and that I did not write one single line 
or word in favour of Mess. Fluinbe and Kirkman, 
whom I understand to have been supported by 
the Ministry. 

You are bound to refute what I here advance, 
or to lose your credit for veracity. Ton must 
produce facta; surmise and general abase, in 
however elegant language, ought not to pass for 
proofs. Ton have every advantage, and I have 
every disadvantage : you are unknown ; I give 
my name. All parties, both in and out of ad- 
ministration, have their reasons (which I shall 
relate hereafter) for uniting in their wishes 
against me: and the popular prejudice is as 
strongly in your favour as it is violent against 
the Parson. 

Singular as my present situation is, it is nei« 
ther painful, nor was it unforeseen. He is not 
fit for public business, who does not, even at his 
entrance, prepare his mind for such an event. 
Health, fortune, tranquillity, and private con- 
nexions, I have sacrificed upon the altar of the 
public ; and the <nily return L received, because 
1 will not concur to dupe and mislead a sense* 
less multitude, is barely, that they have not yet 
torn me in pieces. That this has been the only 
return is my pride, and a source of more real 
satisfaction than honours or prosperity. I can 
practise, before I am old, the lessons I learned 
in my youth ; nor shall I forget the words <tf my 
ancient Monitor. 

'* 'Tis the last key.stone 
" That makes the arch ; the rest that there wen 

" put, 
** Are nothing till that comes to bind and shut; 
" Then stands it a triumphal mark ! Then men 
" Observe the strength, the height, the why 

« and when 
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know more of your conduct Uian you your 
f have thought pro|ierto coininuDlcate lotlii 
tlic. It 1! from your own lelters. 1 conclnde 
ityon have Hold yoorselflo the Mlniilry: or 
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ol' tlie pavsions; and if ever I ahenld be con- 
vinced that yoa had no motive bat to destroy 
Wilkes, I &baU then be ready to do Jastice to 
yonr character, and to declare to the world, 
ibat I despise yon somewhat less than I do at 
present. But, as a public man, I must for ever 
condemn you. Yoa cannot but know, (nay, yoa 
dare not pretend to be ignorant) that the highest 
grutificatious of which the most detcatable**in 
this natiim is capable, would have been the de- 
feat of Wilkes. I know that man much better 
than any of you. Nature intended hini only for 
a Kuod-huuiuored foo). A systematical ednca- 
tlou, witli lung practice, has made him a con- 
summate hypocrite. Yet this man, to say no- 
thing of his worthy Ministers, you have most 
awiduoasly laboured to gratify. To ezclode 
'Wilkes, it was not necessary yoa shoald solicit 
votes for kis opponents. We incline the balance 
as etfectually by lessening the weight in one 
scale, as by increasing it in the other. 

The mode of your attack upon Wilkes (thoogk 
1 am far from thinking meanly of your abilities) 
ctmvinces me that you eitlier want jndgmcDt 
extremely, or that yon are blinded by your re 
sentuent. You ought to have foreseen that tkc 
charges you urged against Wilkes could never 
do him auy mischief. After all, when we tUf 
pected discoveries highly mtere»ling to the com- 
munity* what a pitiful detail did it end hil^ 
some old cloatlies,...a Welch poney...a Freach 
footBian...and a hamper of clareL Indeed, 
Mr. Home, the public shoald and will forgive 
him his claret and his footman, and even the 
ambitJCMi of making his brother chambcriaiB of 
London, as long as he stauda forth against a 
Miuihtry and Parliament who ujre donig eveiy 
thing they can to enslave the country, and si 
long as he is a thorn in the king's side. You 
wiU not sospect me of setting up Wilkes for * 
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public; but, if you think it will do you any 

service, you are at liberty to publish it. 

JUKIUS. 

LETTER LIII. 

FROM THE 

Rev, Mr, Home to Junius. 

SIR, July SI, 17T1. 

I oU have disappointed me. When I told yoa 
that snrmiae and general abuse, in however 
elegant language, ought not to pass for proofs, 
I evidently hinted at the reply which I expect> 
cd : but yon have dropped your usual el^ance, 
and seem willing to try what will be the effect 
of surmise and general abuse in very coarse 
language. Tour answer to my last letter 
(which, I hope, was cool, and temperate, and 
modest) has convinced me, that my idea of a 
man is much superior to yours of a gentleman. 
Of your former letters, I have always said, 
Materiem superabat epus: I do not think so of 
the present: the principles are more detestable 
than the expressions are mean and illiberal. I 
am ccmtented that all those who adopt the one, 
should for ever load me with the other. 

I appeal to the common sense of the public, 
to which 1 have ever directed myself : I believe 
they have it ; though I am sometimes half in- 
clined to suspect that Mr. Wilkes has formed a 
truer judgment of mankind than I have. How- 
ever, of this I aih sure, that there is nothing 
else upon which to place a steady reliance. 

-^ ■ 1 ■ ■ ■- - — - 

printer to Mr. Home, at Junius's request. Mr. 
Home returned it to the printer, with direc- 
tions to publish it. 

5 
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Tiicky and low canning, and addressing their 
prejudices and passions, may be tlie fittest 
means to carry a particuJar point; if tliey have 
not common sense, there is no prospect of gain- 
ing for them any real permanent good. Tlie 
same passions which have been artfully used by 
an honest man for their advantage, may be 
more artfully employed by a dishonest man for 
their destruction. 1 desire them to apply their 
common sense to this letter of Junius, not for 
my sake, but their own ; it concerns them nu>st 
nearly; for the principles it contains lead to 
di^race and ruin, and are inconsistent with 
every notion of civil society. 

The charges which Junius has brought against 
me, are made ridiculous by his own inconsist- 
ency and self-contradiction. He charges rae 
positively with *'anew zeal in support of ad- 
** ministration;" and with " endeavours in sup* 
" port of the ministerial nomination of sheriffs.*' 
And he assigns two inconsistent motives for my 
conduct: either that 1 have " sold my self to the 
" Ministry ;" or am instigated ** by tlie solitary 
" vindictive malice of a monk :" either that I 
am influenced by a sordid desire of gain, or am 
hurried on by *< personal hatred, and blinded 
" by resentment." In his letter to the Duke of 
Grafton, he supposes me actuated by both : in 
his letter to me, he at iirst doubts which of the 
two, whether interest or revenge is my motive. 
However, at last he determines for the former, 
and again positively asserts, " that the ministry 
** have made me promises :*' yet he produces 
no instance of corruption, nor pretends to have 
any intelligence of a ministerial connexion. He 
mentions no cause of personal hatred to Mr. 
"Wilkes, nor any reason for ray resentment or 
revenge ; nor has Mr. Wilkes himself ever hint, 
ed any, though repeatedly pressed. When Ju. 
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uiu- is calletl upon to jusUry his accusation, he 
answers, " He cannot descend to an altercatiou 
** with nie in the newspnpei-s " Jniiius« wlxo 
exists only in the newspaperii, who acknow- 
ledges he lias " attacked my character" there, 
and thinks *' 1 have some right to an cxplana- 
" lion ;" yet this Junius " cannot cnudesccnd lu 
' ' an altercation in the newspapersl" And becauw 
he cannot descend to an altercation M-ith me iu 
the uew-^'papt-rh, he sends a letter uf abuse, by 
the prxntor, which he finishes with telling me, 
« 1 urn at liberty to publuh it," This, to be sure, 
is a most excellent method to avoid an alterca- 
tion in the newspapers ! 

The priK)fs of his positive charges are as ex- 
traordinary. He docs not pretend to any Intel. 
*' ligence concerning me, or to know more uT 
" my conduct than I myself have thought pn>- 
*< per to communicate to the public." lie 
does not su.spect ine of such gross foUy as tu 
have solicited votes, or to have written anony- 
mously in the newspapers; because it in impos- 
sible to do either without beiug detected, and 
brouj^ht to sliumc. Junius says this I who yet 
imagines that he has himself written two years 
under that signature (and more under tafursj 
without being detected I his warmest admirer* 
will not hereafter add, without being brought t9 
ihamc. But, though he did never suspect me 
of such gross folly as to run the hazai-dof being 
detected, and brought to shame, by anonymous 
writing, lie insists that I have been guilty of a 
much grosser folly, of incurring the certainty 
of shame and detection, by writings signed with 
my name! But this is a small flight for the 
towering Junius: " lie is fur from thinking; 
" meanly of my abilities," though '* he is con- 
" vinced tliat 1 want judgment extremely ;" 
and can " really respect Mr. Sawbridge's cha- 
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" ractcr," though he declarct him* to be so 
poor a creature, as not to " seo through the 
" basest design, conducted in the poorest man- 
" ner I" Aud tliis most base design is conducted 
in the poorest manner by a man, whom he does 
not suspect of gross folly, and of whose abilities 
he is far from thinking meanly ! 

Should we ask Junins to reconcile these con> 
tradiciiuns, and explain this nonsense, the an- 
swer is ready: " He cannot descend to an al* 
" tercation in the newspapers." He feels no 
relnctauce to attack the character of any man : 
the throne is not too high, nor the cottage too 
low: his mighty malice can grasp both ex- 
tremes. He hints not his accusations as opinion, 
conjecture, or inference, but delivers them bh 
poHitlve assertions. Do the accused complain 
of ii\justiceT He acknowledges they have some 



* 1 beg leave to introduce Mr. Home to the 
character of the Double DtaUr, I thought they 
had been better acquainted. " Another very 
" wrong otajeclion has been made by some, who 
" have not taken leisure to distiiigaibh the cha- 
" racters. The hero of the play (meaning Mc- 
" ItfantJ is a gull, and made a fm)! and cheated. 
'* Is every man a gull and a fool that is de- 
" ceived t At that rate, I am afraid, tlie two 
*' classes of men will be reduced to one, anA 
" the kuaves themselves be at a loss to justify 
" their title. But if an open, honest-hearted 
" man, who has an entire confidence in one, 
" whom he takes to be his friend, and who (to 
" confirm him in his opinion) in all appearance, 
" and apon several trials, has been so, if this 
" man be deceived by the treachery of the 
" other, must lie (»f necessity commence fool 
" immediately, only because the other has 
" proved a villain t" Yes, says Parson Home. 
Ko, says Omgrcve : and he, 1 think, is allowed 
to have known something of huaian nature. 
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M)rt of rigkl to an explanation ; bnt if they ask 
for proofs and facts, he begs to be excused ; and 
though he is no where else to be encountered, 
'* he canaot descend to an altercation in the 
**■ newspapers/' 

And tliis, perhaps, Junius may think " the 
" liberal rucntment i^a gentlanan f this skulk* 
ing assassination he may call courage. In all 
thmgs, as in this, I hope we differ. 

' ' I thought that fortitude had been a mean, 
" Twixt fear and rashness ; not a lust obscene, 
" Or appetite of offending ; but a skill 
** And nice discerment between good and ill. 
" Her ends are honesty and public good : 
" And without these she is not understood." 

Of two things, however, he has condescended 
to give proof. He very properly produces a 
you7ig lady to prove that I am not a man ; and 
a good old woman, my grandmother, to prove 
Mr. Oliver a fool. Poor old soul ! she read her 
Bible far otherwise than Junius I She often 
found there, that the sins of the fathers had 
been visited on the children; and therefore 
was cautious that herself, and her immediate 
descendents, should leave no reproach on her 
posterity : and they left none. How little oould 
she foresee this reverse of Junius, who visits 
my political sins upon my grandmother I I do 
not charge this to the score of malice in him ; 
it proceeded entirely from his propensity to 
blunder} that whilst he was reproaching me for 
introducing, in the most harmless manner, the 
name of one female, he might himself, at the 
same instant, introduce two. 

I am represented, alternately, as it suits Jn. 
nius's purpose, under the opposite characten 
of a gloomy monk, and a man of polUenesM and 
good-humour, I am called ♦' a solUarff monkx* 
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ht order to confirm tlie notion given of me in 
Mr. Wilkes's anonymous paragraphs, that I 
never langh. And the terms of politeness and 
good-hnmonr, on which 1 am said to have lived 
heretofore with the young lady, are intended 
to confirm other paragraphs of Mr. Wilkes, in 
which he is supposed to have offended mc by 
rt^fiaing hit daughter. Ridiculous I Yet I cannot 
deny but that Junius has proved me unmanly 
and ungenerous, as clearly as he has shown me 
corrupt and vindictive: and I will tell him 
more; I have paid the present Ministry as 
many visits and compliments as ever I paid to 
the young lady ; and shall all my life treat 
them with the same politeness and good-hu> 
mour. 

■ But Junius " begs me to believe, that he 
" measures the integrity of men by their con- 
*' duct, not by their professions." Sure this 
Junius must imagine his readers as void of un- 
derstanding as he is of modesty I Where shall 
we find the standard of his integrity f By what 
are we to measure the conduct uf this lurking 
assassin t And he says this to me, whose con- 
duct, wherever I could personally appear, has 
been as direct, and open, and public, as my 
words. I have not, like him, concealed myself 
in my chamber, to shoot my arrows out of the 
window; nor contented myself to view the bat. 
tie from afar ; but publicly mixed in the en- 
gagement, and shared the danger. To whom 
have I, like him, refused my name, upon com- 
plaint of injuryf What printer have I desired 
to conceal me ? In the infinite variety of busi- 
ness in which I have been concerned, where it 
is not so easy to be faultless, which of my 
actions can he arraign? To what danger has 
any man been exposed, which I have not faced t 
Juformation, actum, impritonmentf or death ? 
What labour have 1 refused? What expense 

N2 
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bav« 1 decliiMtdl "What pleasuic have I nut 
renounced? Bui Juuius, U> wUum no condiicL 
belongi, ** inea<«ureft the integrity of nen by 
*' their cooduct, not by Uieir profession*:" 
hioualft all the while* being nothing but pro- 
feisions, and thoie too anonymous. The politi- 
cal ignorance! or wilfal falsehood, of this de- 
claimer is extreme. His owu former letters 
justify both my conduct and those iviMm hit 
last letter abuses: for the public measures 
-which Junius bos been all along defeiidinsi 
weic ours whom he atiacks; and the uniform 
opposer of those lucaiwreii has been lir. 'Wilkes, 
whose bad actions and inteetioos he eadeavoon 
to screen. 

Let Junins now, if he pleases, change his 
abuse* and quitting his loo»e hold of intereit 
and revenge, accuse me of vanity, and call tbi> 
defence boasting. 1 own I have pride to see 
statues decreed, and the highest hououra coar 
ferrc'.i, for measures and actions which all men 
have approved; whilst those who coimselliMl 
and cuuned them are execrated aiMi insulted. 
The diirkne^s in which Junius thinks himself 
shrouded, hai nut oi>ucettlcd him ; nor tkue arti- 
fice of only attacking ut*<Ur that signatart 
those he would pull down, whilst he re€u9iBuntk 
by ittlur vM.y<i th(>be he would have promoted, 
di: ^uihed from mc whose partizan he is. Wbea 
Lord ChnthHBi can torcive the a>«kward sitU4- 
titui in wbicn, fur tlie sake of the public, Ike 
wa3 de&igacdiy placed by the tluinks to him 
from the city; and when Wilko'^ n^pic ceases 
to he necesMiry to Lord Kockingliam, to keep 
up a clamour against the per^tDS of the Mims- 
ti-y, without obliging the different factionx, now 
ui o]>p4»j,ituui, to bind thc'ni»eive4 beforekand 
to some certain points, and to stipulate some 
precive advantagcb to the public ; then* ami nel 
'ill then, may tho«« whom he qow aA»uses e»- 
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pect the approbatUm of Janiu. Th« a^roba- 
bation of the pablie for oor fkithfkl attention to 
tbcir inttnsti by eadaavoars for those stipala. 
tions» which have mado as as obaoxlous to the 
fitttioiM in opposition as to those in administra- 
tion, is not, perhaps, to be expected till some 
years heaee ; when the public will look back, 
nod see how shamefully they hare been de- 
luded, and by what arts they were made 
to ioie the golden opportanity of preventing 
what they will sareiy experiencer-a change of 
Ministen, without a material change of mea- 
•ares, and without any seenrity lor a tottering 
constitution. But what cares Junius fbr the 
secarity of the constitution f He has now nn- 
ioldedto as hisdiaboiical principles. As a public 
man he mast ever condemn any measure which 
may tend accidentally to gratify the Sovereign ; 
and Mr. Wilkes is to be supported and assisted 
in all his attempt* (no mntbnr how ridiculous 
and mischievous his projects) at long a$ he eon- 
tUmn to be m thorn in the King^ aide ! The 
oaune of the country, it seems, in the opinion 
of Junius, is merely to vex the King ; and any 
rascal is to be supported in any roguery, pro* 
vid«i he can only thereby plant a thorn in the 
Ming*» tide. This is the very extremity of fac- 
tion, and the last degree of political wicked- 
ness. Because Lord Chatham has been ill- 
treated by the King, and treacherously be- 
trayed by the Duke of Grafton, the latter is to 
be *' the pillow on which Junius will rest lii» 
'* resentment;" and the puMic are to opposf 
the measures of government from mere motives 
of personal enmity to the Sovereign t These are 
the avowed principles of the man who, in the 
same letter, says, " If ever he should be con- 
" vineed that I had no motive but to destroy 
" Wilkes, he shall then be ready to do JuftUcr 
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'* to my character, and to declare to the world. 
" that he despises me somewhat less than he 
" does at present !" Had I ever acted fnm 
personal affection or enmity to Mr. Wilkes, I 
should justly be despised: but what does he 
deserve, whose avowed motive is personal cb- 
mily to the Sovereign f The contempt which 1 
shoald otherwise feel for the absurdity and 
glaring inconsistency of Junius, is here swal> 
lowed up in my abhorrence of his principles. 
The right divine and Mcredness of kings is to me 
u senseless jargon. It was thought a daring 
expression of Oliver Cromwell, in the time of 
Charles the First, that, if he found himself 
placed opposite to the king in battle* he would 
discharge his piece into his bosom aa socm as 
into any other man's. I go farther : had 1 lived 
iu those days, I would not have waited for 
chance to give me an opportunity of doing my 
duty; I would have sought him through the 
ranks, and, without the least personal enmity, 
have discharged my piece into his bosom rather 
than into any other man's. The King, whose 
actions justify rebellion to his government, de- 
serves death from the hand of every subject. 
And .should such a time arrive, 1 shall be as 
free to act as to say ; but, till then, my attach, 
luent to the person and family of the Sovereign 
shall ever be found more zealous and sincere 
than that of hi^ flatterers. I would offend the 
Sovereign with as much reluctance as the pa- 
rent : but if the happiness and security of the 
whole family made it necessary, so fur, and no 
further, I would offend him without reiuortie. 

But let us consider a little whither these 

principles of Junius would lead us. Should Mr. 

Wilkes once more t'omrainsion Mr. Thomas 

Walpole to procure for him a pension of one 

housaud pounds, upon the Irish establishment, 
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for thirty years, he must be supported in the 
demand by the public, because it would mortify 
the King ! 

Should he wish to see Lord Rockingham and 
his friends once more in administration, un- 
clogged by any stipulations for the people, that 
he might again enjoy a pension of one thousand 
and forty pounds a year, viz. from the first Lord 
of the Treasury, dOOl. from the Lords of the 
Treasury, 601. each : from the Lords of Trade, 
401. each, &c. the public must give up their at- 
tention to points of national benefit, and assist 
Mr. Wilkes in his attempt, because it would 
mortify the King I 

Should he demand the government of Canada, 
or of Jamaica, or the embassy to Constantinople, 
and, in ease of refusal, threaten to write tliem 
down, as he had before served another admi- 
nistration, in a year and a half, he must be 
supported in his pretensions, and upheld in his 
insolence, because it would mortify the Kinir I 

Junius may choose to suppose tliat these things 
cannot happen I But, that they have happened, 
notwithstanding. Mr. Wilkes's denial, I do aver. 
I maintain that Mr. Wilkes did commission Mr. 
Thomas Walpole to solicit for him a pension of 
one thousand pounds, on the Irish establishment, 
for thirty years; with which, and a pardon, he 
declared he would be satisfied : and that, not- 
withstanding his letter to Mr. Onslow, he did 
accept a clandestine, precarious, and eleemo- 
synary pension from the Rockingham adminis- 
tration, which they paid in proportion to, and 
out of their salaries, and so entirely was it 
ministerial, that, as any of them went out of 
the Ministry, their names were scratched out of 
the li«t, and they contributed no longer. I say, 
he did solicit the governments, and the embassy, 
and threatened their refusal nearly in these 
words : ** It cost me a year and a half to wnte 




«( 
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" down the last ftdministration ; shonld I em. 

ploy aa much time upon you» very few oi 
" yon would be in at the death." When thcie 
threats did not prevail, he came over to Eng- 
land to embarrau them by hii presence : and 
when he A>und that Lord Rockingham wa» 
something firmer, and more manly, than he ex- 
pected, and refused to be bullied into what be 
could not perform, Mr. Wilket declared that 
he could not leave England without money; 
and tlie Dnkc of Portland and Lord Rocking> 
ham pnrchaMMl his absence with oue hundred 
pounds a- piece, with which he rcinriied to 
Paris. And for the truth of what I here ad- 
vance, I appeal to the Duke of Portland, to 
Lord Rockingham, to John Ix>rd Careadiih, to 
Mr. Wslpole, &c. I appeal to the hand- writing 
of Mr. Wilkes, whichns still extant. 

Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards (failing lathis 
wholesale trade) choose to dole out his popularity 
by the pound, and expose the city oOlces to sale 
to his brother, his attorney, ftc. Junius will tell 
us, it is only an ambition that he has to nuke 
lliem chamberlain, town clerk, fkc. and he mnit 
not be opposed in thus robbing the ancient citi- 
zens of their birthright, because any defeat of 
Mr. Wilkes would gratify the King! 

Should he, after consnming the whole of his 
own fortune, and Uiat of his wife, and incurring 
a debt of twenty tliousand pounds, merely by 
his own private extravagance, without a single 
service or exertion ail this time for the public, 
whilst his estate remained ; should he, at length, 
being undone, commence patriot ; have the good 
fortune to lie illegally persecuted, and, in con- 
sideration of that illegality, be espoused by a 
few gentlemen of the purest public principles: 
should his debts, though none of tliem were 
contracted fur tlie public, and all his other ia- 
'^mnbrances, be discharged ; should he be of- 
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t'cred 6001. or 10001. a year to mako him hide, 
pendent for the ftiture ; and should be, after 
'aH» instead of graiitode for thew services, in. 
sulently forbid his benefactors to bestow their 
own money upon any otiier object bat himself, 
aud revile them for setting any bounds to their 
supplies; Janins (who, any more than liord 
CiiRlhum, never contributed one farthinf to 
these enormous expences) will teil them, that 
if they think of converting the sniiplies of Mr. 
Wilkes's private extravag anoe to the support of 
public ineasoreK, they are as great fools as my 
graudmotlier ; and thi^ Mr. Wilkes ought to 
bold the strings of their purses, as long at ht 
continues to bt a thorn in the Kin^s side I 

Upmi these principles X never have acted, and 
I never will act. In my opinion, it is less dis • 
honourable to be the creature of a court, than 
the ti»ol of a faction. I will not be either. I 
understand the two great IwMlers of opposition 
to he Lord Roekingliam and Lord Ciiatham ; 
under one of whose boimers ail the opposing 
members of both liooses, who desire to get 
places, enlist. I can pli^ce no c(H>tidcnce in 
either of them, or in any others, unless they will 
now engage, whilst they are out, to grant certain 
eiwentiMl advantages for the security of the pob- 
lic when they shall be in administration. These 
points they refuse to stipulate, becaase they are 
fearful Lest they should prevent any future over- 
tures from the court. Xo force them to these 
stipulations \v^ been the uniform endeavour of 
Mr. iiawbridge, Mr. Townshend, Mr. Oliver, 
4ic. and Iker^'ort they are abused by Junius. I 
know no reason, but my seal and industry in the 
same cause, that should entitle me to the h<>- 
hoiir of being ranked by his abnse with persons 
of their fortune and station. It is a duty I owe 
to the meuMH-y of the late Mr. Beckford, to say, 
that he had n» oUiec aim Uimi this, when he 
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provided tliat snmptueus entertainment altlie 
Mansion House, for the Members of both 
IIonse«» in oiipomtion. At that time, he drev 
op the heads of an engagement, which he gave 
to me, with a request that 1 would couch it in 
tenn> so cautious and precise, as to Icat'e no 
room for future quibble and evasion ; but to 
oblige them either to fulfil the intent of the 
obligation, or to sign their own infamy, and 
leave it on record; and this eogagement be 
was determined to propose to them at ibe 
Mansion Hnuiie, that either by their refoMl 
they might forfeit the confidence of the pab* 
lie, or, b)- the engagement, lay a foundation 
for confidence. 

When they were informed of the intention, 
Lord Rockingham and his friends flatly refused 
any engagement; and Mr. Beckford as flatly 
swore, they should then ** eat none of his broth ;** 
and he wa^ determined to put oflf the entertain- 
ment ; but Mr. Beckford was prevailed upon by 

to indulge them in the ridiculous parade 

of a popular procession through the city, and to 
give them the foolish pleasure of an imaginaiy 
consequence, for the real benelit only of the 
cnok^ and pur>'eyors. 

It was the Mime motive which dictated the 
thanks uf the City to Lord Chatham; which 
were expre'^sed to be given for his declaration 
in favour of short Parliaments, in order there- 
by to fix Lord Chatham, at least, to that one 
constitutional remedy, without which all othen 
can afffird iiu security. The embarrassment, 
nu doubt, M'iis cruel. He hud his choice, either 
to oticnd the Rockingham party, who declared 
fonnally aj^ainst short Parliaments, and with 
the ax^istance of whose numbers in botli Housed 
he niu>t expect again to be Minister, or to give 
up' the confidence of the public, from whom, 
finally, all real cun«eqacnce must proceed. Lurd 
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II ehoae the latter ; and I will venture to 
t, by his answer to those thanks, he has 
p the people without gaining the friend- 
cordial assistance of the Rockingham 
whose little politics are confined to the 
of matches, and extending their family 
ons ; and who think they gain more by 
If one additional vote to theii party in 
lie of Commons, than by adding their 
property, and feeble character, to the 
of a Chatham, or the confidence of a 

iver may be the event of the present 
d state of politics in this country, the 
es of Jonins will suit no form of go* 
It. They are not to be tolerated under 
ititation. Personal enmity is a motive 
Rnr the devil. Whoever, or whatever, 
sign, demands the respect and support 
eople. The union is formed for their 
M, which cannot be had without mn* 
lect; and he counsels maliciously who 
ersoade either to a wanton breach of it. 
ift banished by either party, and when 
ethod has been tried in vain to restore 
is no remedy but a divorce ; but even 
most have a hard and a wicked heart 
who punishes the greatest criminal 
or the sake of the punishment ; and who 
let fall a tear fbr every drop of blood 
led in a public struggle, however just 
reli 

JOHN HORNE. 
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LETTER UV. 



TO THE 
PrUUer rf the Public Adeertiser. 
SlUf Aogost 15, 1711, 

I OUGHT to make an apology to the Dnke ef 
Grafton, for suffering any part of my atteotioa 
to be diverted from his Grace to Mr. Home. I 
am not jiutilied by the similarity of their dispo- 
sitionn. Private vices, however detestablei have 
not dignity sufficient to attract the censure of 
tlie press, unless they are united with the power 
of doing some signal mischief to the communitj. 
Ur. Home's situation does not correspond vith 
his intentions. In my opinion (which I kno* 
will be attributed to my usual vanity and pre- 
sumption) his letter to me does not deserve an 
answer. But I understand that the public are 
not satisfied with my silence; that an answer is 
expected from me ; and that if I persist in r^ 
furiing to plead, it will be taken for conviction. 
1 should be inconsistent with the principles I 
profess, if I declined an appeal to the good 
sense of the people, or did not willingly submit 
myself to the judgment ot my peers. 

If any coHi'se expressiocs have escaped me, I 
am ready to agree that they are unlit for Jonias 
to make use of; but I see no reason to admit 
that they have been improperly applied. 

Mr. liorne, it seems, is unable to comprehend 
how an extreme want of condnct and discre* 
tion can consist with the abilities I have allow- 
ed him ; nor can he conceive that a very hone$t 
man, with a very good understanding, may be 
deceived by a knave. His knowledge of human 
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uature mast be limited indeed. Had he uever 
mixed with the world, one would think that 
even his books might have taught him better.*^ 
Did he hear Lord Mansfield when he defended 
his doctrine concerning libels T Or when he 
stated the law in prosecutions for criminal con- 
versation? Or when he delivered his reasons for 
calling the Honse of Lords together to receive 
a copy of his chaiye to the jury in Woodfall's 
trial T Had he been present upon any of these 
occasions, he would have seen how possible it 
is, for a man of the first talents to confound him- 
ael/ in abhurdities, which would disgrace the 
lips of an idiot. Perhaps the example might 
have tanght him not to value his own under- 
standing so highly. Lord Lyttel ton's integrity 
and Judgment are nnqdestionable ; yet he is 
kiiown to admire that cunning Scotchman, and 
verily believes him an honest man. I vpeak to 
facts, with which all of us are conversant. 1 
speak to men, and tu their experience ; and will 
not descend to answer the little sneering Hophis> 
tries of a collegian. Distinguisbed talents arc 
not necessarily connected with discretion. If 
there be aiiy thing remarkable in the character 
of Mr. Home, it is, that extreme want of judg- 
ment should be united with his moderate capa- 
city.— Yet I have not forgotten the acknowledge 
ment 1 made him ; he owes it to my bounty : 
and though his letter has lowered liim in my 
opinion, I scorn to retract the charitable dona- 
tion. 

I said it woHld be very difiicnlt for Mr. Home 
to write directly in defence of a ministerial mea- 
sure, and not be detected, and even that diffi- 
culty I confined to his particular situation. He 
changes the terms of the proposition, and sup- 
poses me to assert, that it would be impossible 
for any man to write for the newspapers, and 
not be discovered. 
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He repeatedly affirms, or intimates at least, 
that he knows the author of these letters. With 
-what colour of truth, then, can he pretends 
That I am no where to be encountered but in a 
newspaper f I shall leave him to his suspicioiM* 
It is not necessary that I should confide in the 
honour or discretion of a man, who already 
seems to hate me with as much rancour as if I 
had formerly been his friend. But he asserts, 
that he has traced me through a variety of sif • 
natures. To make the discovery of any impor- 
tance to his purpose, he should have proved, 
either that the fictitious character of Janioshat 
not been consistently supported, or that the aa> 
thor has maintained different principles under 
different signatures. I cannot recal to my me> 
mory the numberless trifles I have written ; bitf 
I rely upon the consciousness of my own inte- 
grity, and defy him to fix any colourable charge 
of inconsistency upon me. 

I am not bound to assign the secret nu>tives 
of his apparent hatred of Mr. Wilkes : nor does 
it follow that I may not judge fairly of his con- 
duct, though it were true that I had no conduct 
<lf my oun. Mr. Home enlarges with rapture 
upon the importance of his services ; the dread* 
fui battles which he might have been engaged 
in, and the dangers he has escaped. In sup. 
port of the formidable debcription he quotes 
verses without mercy. The gentleman deals in 
fiction, and naturally appeals to the evidcmceof 
the poets. Taking hini at his word, he cannot 
but admit the superiority of Mr. Wilkes in this 
line of service. On one side, we see nothing but 
imaginary distresses ; on the other, we see real 
prosecutions ; real penalties ; real imprisonment ; 
life repeatedly hazarded; and, at one moment, 
almost the certainty of death. Thanks are un- 
doubtedly due to every man who does his duty 
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n the engagement, but it is the wounded soldier 
who deserves the reward. 

I did not mean to deny, that Mr. Home had 
been an active partizan. It would defeat my 
own purpose not to allow him a degree of merit 
which aggravates his guilt. The very charge qf 
contributing hit vtmost efforts to support a minis- 
terieU measure, implies an acknowledgment of 
his former services-. If he had not once been 
distinguished by his apparent zeal in defence of 
the common cause, he could not now be distin- 
guished by deserting it. As for myself, it is no 
longer a question. Whether J shaU mix with the 
throng, and take a single share in the danger, 
"Whenever Junius appears, he must encounter an 
host of enemies. But is there no honourable 
way to serve the public, without engaging in 
personal quarrels with insignificant individuals, 
or submitting to the drudgery of canvassing 
votes for an election? Is there no merit in dedi- 
cating my life to the information of my fellow- 
subjects? What public question have I declin- 
ed ? What villain have 1 spared ? Is there no 
labour in the composition of these letters?-^ 
Mr. Home, I fear, is partial to me, and mea- 
sures the facility of my writings by the fluency 
of his own. 

He talks to us in high terms of the gallant 
feats he would have performed if he had lived 
in the last century. The unhappy Charles could 
hardly have escaped him. But living Princes' 
have a claim to his attachment and respect.— 
Upon these terms, there is no danger in being 
a patriot. If he means any thing more than a 
pompous rhapsody, let us try how well his ar- 
gument holds together. 1 presume he is not 
yet so much a courtier as to affirm, that the 
constitution has not been grossly and daringly 
violated under the present reign. He will not 
say, tliat the laws have not been shamefully 
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hrtikcn or pervcitftt ; that the ri{;ht^ of the .sub- 
ject have iKit been invaded ; or, tiiat redress iu*- 
not been rvpcutedly Aolicitcd and refused.— 
Grievances, like these, were the foundation of . 
the rebellion in the last century; and, if I an- | 
dcr»-tand Mr. Home, they would, at that period, 
hiive jUKfificd him, to his own mind, in delibe- 
rately attacking the life of his Sovereign. I 
shall not a>k him, to what ]M>liticat contttitntioo 
this dociiinc cun be reconciled : but, at least, it 
i> incnniLciit ujion him to shew, that the present I 
Kin;; ha.s better excuses than Charle!^ the Flnt, • 
for the errors of his government, lie ought Ui 
dcmonstrutc to us, that the con.stitution was be^ . 
ter understood an hundred years ago, than it is ' 
at prt'«*eul ; that the icijal right;* of the subject, 
and the limit.'* of the prerogative, were more 
accurately defincil, and more clearly compre- 
hended. II proposition**, like thebe, cannot be 
fairly maintamed, I do not see how he can re- 
concile it to hi!> conscience, not to act immedi- 
ately with the same freedom with which he 
5pcak<i. I reverence the character of Charlvi 
the First as little as Mr. Home; but I will not 
in>-ult his misfoi tunes, by u comparison that 
would det;rade him. 

It in worth (observing, by what gentle degrer * 
the furious, per«eeiitiiig zeal of Mr. Home has 
sollcned into nioderatinii. Men and measur^s 
were yesterday hisolject. What pains did he 
once lake t<» bring that groat state criminal 
M^Quirk to execution ! To day he coulliu-t 
himself lo measures only; no penal example 
is lo be left to the succe<>sors of the Duke of 
Grafton. To-moirow, 1 presume, both men and 
mc-a.-ures will be forgiven. The flaming patriot, 
who ^o IciC'ly scotched us in the meridiaii, 
shines temperately to the we&t, and is hardly 
felt as he descends. 

I comprehend the poficy of endeavouring 
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public affairs, it would be iiuposAible to desert 
or betray Lord Chatham^ witliout doing an es- 
sential injury to this country. My abhorrence 
of the Duke arises from an intimate knowledge 
of his character ; and from a thorough convic- i 
tion that his baseness has been the cause of 
greater mischief to England » that even ihe un- 
fortunate ambition of Lord Bute. ' 

The shortening the duration of Parliament 
is a Hubject on which Mr. Home cannot enlarge 
too warmly, nor will I question his sincerity. If I 
I did not profess the same sentiments, I shoald ] 
be shamefully inconsistent witli myself. It is 
unnecessary to bind Lord Chatham by the writ- 
ten formality of an engagement. He has pab- 
licly declared himself a convert to triennial 
Parliaments ; and though I have long been con- 
vinced, that this is the only possible resource 
we have left to preserve tlie substantial freedura 
of the constitution, 1 do not think we have a 
right to determine against the integrity of Lord 
Kockingham or his friends. Other measures , 
may undoubtedly be supported in argument, as 
better adapted to the disorder, or more likely 
to be obtained. 

Mr. Ilurne is well assured, that I never was 
the champion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I am 
not obliged to answer for the firmness of his fu- 
ture adherence to the principles he professes, I 
have no reason to presume, that he will here- 
afLcr disgrace them. As for all those imaginary 
cases which Mr. Home so petulantly urges 
against me, I have one plain honest answer to 
make to him. Whenever Mr. Wilkes shall be 
convicted of soliciting a pension, an embassy, 
or a government, he must depart from tliat »i- 
tuation, and renounce that character, which he 
assumes at present, and which, in my opinion, 
entitles him to the support of the public. By 
the same act, and at tlie some moment, he will 
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It power of mortifjrinf the King: and 
m eaa oerer be a favoarite at St. James's, 
MHS Mogr adnioiater a solid satisfiustion 
jal'Htad. The man I speak of, has not 
to IM for the frailties of his follow- 
I. It is their virtues that afflict, it is 
•• that console him. 
ovory possible advanti^e to Mr. Horoe, 
ake the foets he refers to for granted. 
tj are the podnce of his Invention, 
fhly probable ; that they are exagger- 
OTO no doobt. At the worst, what do 
NUittof bat that Mr. Wilkes, whenever 
ight of as a perfect pattern of morality, 
wen at all times proof against the eztre* 
dktress. How shamefol is it in a man 
I lived in IHendship with him, to re- 
Im with failings too natorally connected 
ipoirt Is no allowance to be m^^e for 
■Bt and mint Does a two years impri- 
■sake no atonement for his crimes t 
ntment of a priert is implacable : no 
s ean soften, no penitence can appease 
Bt he himself, I think, apon his own 
has a mnltitade of political offences to 
r. 1 will not insist upon the nanseons 
Ith wirich he so long disgnsted the pob- 
laeaii to be ashamed of it; Bat what 
rtU he make to the friends of the consU- 
Ieht laboaring to promote this anmtm- 
md oMm to a station of the iiighest na- 
latand importance I Upon what iMmoar- 
ives did he recommoMft him to the li- 
Loodon for their representative! to the 
Farringdon for their alderman f to the 
f Middlesex for their knightf Will he 
lat, at that time, he was ignorant of Mr. 
solicitations to the Ministry t That he 
17 so, is. Indeed, very necessary for his 
O 
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own jastlficmtion ; but where will he find cre^ 

lity to bellere hlmf 

In what school this geotleiMHi ienmed hk 
ethiof I knorw not. Hi* logic seeau to have ben 
Btndiad onder Mr. Dywm. That nuaemble pam- 
phleteer, by dividing the only precedent ii 
point, and taking as mnch of it as saited his 
parpose, had redaced his aigament upon tlie : 
Middlesea election to something lihe the shape 
of a syllogism. Mr. Home has oondncted him* 
self with the same ingeaaity and ouMtoor. 1 
had afirmed, that Mr, WUkes wonld pfesenre 
the pnblic favoar, ** as Icmg as he stood fortk 
" against a Ministry and Parliament, who were 
" doing every thing they conML to enslave tbe 
*< coontry, and as long as he was a thorn in the 
" King^ side." TK, frcmi the exulting triumpk 
of Mr. Home's reply, one would think that I 
had lasted my expectation, that Mr. Wiika 
would be supported by the public upon the aio- 
gle condition of his mortifying the King. Thii 
may be logic at Cambridge, or at the treasury; 
bat, among men of sense and honour, it is loUy 
or villany in the extrone. 

I see the pitiful advantage he has takm oft 
single unguarded expression, in a letter not in- 
tended for the public. Yet it is only the espra- 
Hon that is unguarded. I adhere to the trae 
meaning of that meknber of the sentence* takes 
separately as he takes it ; and 'now, upon tb« 
-coolest deliberation, re-assert, that, for the par- 
poses 1 referred to, it may be highly meritorioii 
-to the public, to wound the personal feeliiq^of 
tbe Sovereign. It is not a general propositiooi 
nor is it generally applied to the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of this, or any other constitution. Mr. 
Home knows, as well as I do, that the best oi 
Princes is not displeased with the abus^ which 
he sees thrown open his ostensible Ministers. 
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It makes them, I presame, more properly the 
objects of his royal compassion. Neither does 
it escape bis a^ff^t^t that the lower they are 
degraded in ihe pobUc esteem, the more sob. 
misaively they nrait depetad npon his fiivoar for 
protection. Thia I«ttnny mpon the most solemn 
convictioa* «Bd the owst certain knowledge, 
ia a leading maxim in the policy of the closet. 
It isoBoecessary to parsae the argmnent any 
.fiurther. 

Mr. Home is now a very loyal subject. He 
tomenu the wretched state ot politics in this 
coontry i and sees, in anew light, the weakness 
«nd folly of the opposition. fVhoaer, or whmt' 
smr, U ikm erti gn, d emantit tk€ reapaU and mp- 
part qftk€peopk!*i it was not so when NeroJUt- 
dUd wkfU Earn* wm b%$sftimg. . -Onr graci4MM 80- 
orereign has- had wondedfiil tacc^ss in creating 
new attaehmenU to kit ptnqn. mndfcmUi^, He 
•wes it, Lpreswne» to the regvlnr i^istem be has 
porfned in U^ mystery of conv«i;«^. He be- 
-flan.witb an experiment npon.Uie Scotch, and 
iWwlades with converting Mr* Home. What a 
pity it is, that the Jews shonld.be eondemned 
by Provideoce to wait for a.JCeasiah.of their 

The priesthoed are aooased of BMidntMpnUog 
Uie BcripUrea. Mr. Home has iaiiproved upon 
l»ie pm fe ssien. He alters the text, and oceates 
a refotnble deotrine of bis own. Sneli avtiilces 
cannot long delnde the onderstandlnfs of the 
.peepie ; «nd, witlumt eMwuiing an indecent com- 
pnrison, I any ventore to foretel, that tkie Bible 
maA Jnniaa will be read, when the ceounenta- 
rint«f tbe Jesniu nra A>rgettao. 

JUNIUS. 
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stanUation, or »ny other part of Lord Peter^ 
History, ia the Tale of the Tab. 

But Junius is ohwved with equal ^ranity and 
impiety, in comparing his writings to the Holy 
Scripture. The formai protest he makes against 
any such comparison avails him nothing. It 
becomes necessary then to shew that the charge 
destroys itself. If he be vain> he cannot be 
impious. 

A vain man dpes not asoally compare himself 

to an object which it is his design to undervalue. 

On the other hand, if he be impious, he cannot 

be vain ; for his impiety, if any, must consist 

in his endeavouring to degrade the Holy Scrip- 

tores, by a comparison with his own contempti* 

ble writings. This would be foUy, indeed, of 

the grossest nature ; but where lies the vanity f 

I shall now be told, " Sir, what yon say is plao- 

*' si ble enough ; but still you must allow, that it 

" is shamefully impudent in Junius to tell us 

*< that his works will live as long as the Bible." 

My answer is. Agreed j but first prove that he haa 

said so. Look at his words, and yon will 'And 

that the utmost he expects is, that the Bible and 

Junius will survive the commentaries of the Je. 

salts; which may prove true in a fortnight. 

The most malignant sagacity cannot show thst 

his works are, in his opinion, to live as long as 

the Bible. Suppose I were to foretel, that Jack 

and Tom would survive Harry, does it follow 

that Jack must live as long as Tomt I would 

only illustrate my meaning, and protest against 

the least idea of profaneness. 

Yet this is the way in which Junius is usually 
answered, arraigned, and convipted. These can- 
did critics never remember any thing he says in 
honour of our holy religion ; though it is true, 
that one of his leading arguments is made to 
rest upon the internal evidence, which the purest 
qf all reUgivns carries with it, I quote his 
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wonU; abd ooMclsde fiwm tbem, that be U a 

true and hearty CiuriitiaM, in auiMlMiec, not ia 

ceraoHMiy; UMMfh poMiMy. 1m mayp wMagne 

wUh any navaffand Lcwrda iha Birtwpa, or willi 

Um baad of the Chaieh, t Aat jNuyam ofw flian^ 

iity,ortka$iumUn§4»rM§Um. 

PII1L9 JUVIUfc 
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FBOMTHB 

Augast 17« 1771- 

I COKORATULATK yo«, 8ir» on the raeoveiy 
of yoar wonlad «tyla» thoogh it haa ooat yon a 
fortnifhU I compaaaianata your labour in tkc 
coaafoeitioD of yoar letters, and will nniniiMii 
^te to yoa the secret of my fiaency^ Traib 
needs n> oraainent ; and, in my opin^» what 
she borrows of the pencil ik deformity^ 

Yon brought a poatttive oharga against me ef 
corrapiion. I denied the ciiarge, and called iw 
your proofs. Yoa replied with abuse, mid re- 
asserted your eltaiie^e. 1 called again for prooft. 
Yoa reply again with abase only, and drop yoar 
accnsation. In yoar fortnight's letter, there is 
not one word upon the sat^ectof my cormptien. 

I have no more to say, bat to return tbaalM 
to you for yoar oondescension, and to a grataAd 
public, and honest Ministry, for all the favoon 
they have conferred upon me. The two latter, 
I i^n sore, will never refuse me any grace I' 
shall solicit: and since yoa have k>een pleased 
to acknowledge, that yoa told a deliberate lie 
iu my favour, oat of boanty, and as a eharlii^ 
ble donation, why may I not expect that you 
will haraa(ter (if yoa do not forget yon ever 
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uenUon^d my nam* wittk diarefpect) SMke th« 
Mune ackiio«lc4gP>aii fos wh^vt you have taid 
u^ VQr pr^wUeet Tbk accoml reowUatkm wiUa 
p«rhap«» be Biore eblMHrreBt from yoor ditpoai* 
Uon ; but ahoeld yon decline it. yoa wiU only 
tflord one more ioiiUnce, how maih eesier U !• 
U> be' generooe than jast, and that men are 
KMvetunes hoaotiiiU who are ooi honeit. 

At all events, I am a» well satisfied with pa- 
ytgyiic as Lnd Chatham can be. Moniunent 
L shall have none; bat over my grave it will be 
iaid» in y oar own words, " Hornet tU mt t ian. d i d 
* aoK corresfKmdwttfc Ms inttntion^^** 

JOHN uoanE. 



LETTER LVIJU 

TO 
His Grace the Dike of Grtfim. 

MY XX>R]>* September SQ, mu 

The people of England ace not apprised of 
the fall extent of their obligations to yon. 
rhey have yet no adequate idea of the endless 
variety of year character. They have seen 
yon dlstingnished and saccessftil in the con- 
dnned vidiation of those moral and political da- 
lles, by which the little as well as the great so- 
cieties of life are connected and held together. 
Every coloar, every character became yoa. 
Vfith a rate of abilities which Lord Wejrmoath 
rery jastly looks down npon with contempt, 
iron have done as mach mischief to the conmia- 
i^ty as Cromwell woald have done, if Crom- 
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• The epitaph woald not be ill-suited to the 
iharacter ; at the best, His bat equLvooal. 
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well had been a coward; and as arach as 
M acliiav«U if If achiavel had not known that an 
appoaraoee of aioraU and religion aia oaefalia 
aocWty. To a thlakfaf «Hni» tha injla^nco of the 
Crown will, in no Tiaw* a^ear ao IbmridaMe, 
at when he ohaenrea to what enonnoaa cxcewct 
it has aaMy c oa dnct sd yoar Oraee, withoet a 
ray of real amlentanding, witbont aven tiw 
pretensions to e i wi w on decency or jNinciple (rf 
any kind, or a siiq^ aparik ^ personal resQl» 
tion. What mast be the operation of that per- 
nieiow inflaence (for which oar kings have 
wieely exchanged the nagatory name of prero* 
gative)'that in the higliest stations can so abaa- 
dantly rapply the absence of virtue, coorage, 
and abilities, and qoalify a man to be the miaii* 
ter of a great nation, wnom a private gentleauui 
woold be ashamed and afraid to admit into hh 
Aunily I like the oniversal passport uf an aB> 
baseador, it supersedes the prohibition of the 
laws, banishes the stifle virtees of the coantiy, 
and introdaces vice and folly triamphantly into 
all the departments of the state. Otiier piiaccs, 
betides his Mi^icaty, have had the means of eer- 
raption within their reach, bat they have oacd 
it with moderation. In former tunes, corrap> 
tion was considered as a for^pi anziliary to 
govemipent, and only called m npon extraoD* 
dinary emergencies. The mifeigned piety« the 
sanctified religion of Otorgc the Third, have 
taaght him to new model the civil forces of the 
etate. The natural reaoarces of the Crown are 
no Ivuger confided in. Cormption glitters in 
the van, collects and maintains a *»*«"«*»| 
army of mercenaries, and, at the aame moment, 
impoverishes and enslaves the coontry. Bis 
Miyeaty'a predecesaors (excepting that worthy 
fomily firo^A a hich yoa, my Lord, are naqae^ 
tionably deacended) had some ganerons qoali> 
ties in their «>mpositionj with vicasy I eonfiBat i 
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iilUe«, in abundance. They were kings or 
emen, not hypocrites or priests. They were 
shead of the cborch, bat did not know the 
i of their office. Tbey aaid their prayers 
MteerraoBji and had too little priestreraft 
eir anderstanding, to reconcile the sancti- 
oat foma of reUgloB with tlie otter destnu;. 
■f the monUity of their people. My iLord, 
If fact, not declamation. With all your 
tlity to the Hoose of Staart, yon mnst con- 
Jiat even Charles the Second woald hav« 
tad at that open enccmragement, at those 
\ meretriciou8«care80es, ^th which every 
ee of private vice and public prostitation U 
vad at St. James's. The anfortnnate Hoose 
oart has been treated with an asperity 
h, if comparison be a defmce, seems to 
w opon iiyostice. Neither Charles* nor 
iiother* were qualified to snpport soch a 
m of measores as woold be necessary to 
|e the government, and subvert the consd- 
1 of England. One of them was too mach 
roest in his pleasures, the other in his reU« 
Bot the danger to tiiis country woold 
I to be problematical, if the Crown shoold 
descend to a prince, whose apparent sim- 
;y nii|^t dnow his subjects off their guard, 
might be no libertine in behaviour, who 
Id have no sense of honour to restrain him, 
9(k9, with Just religion enough to impose 

the mnltiUide, might have no scruples of 
dence to interfere with his morality. With 
t honourableqoalifications, and the decisive 
ntage of situation, low craft and flttsehood 
ill the abilities that are wanting to destroy 
risdom of ages, and to deface the noblest 
uaent that human policy has erected.~I 
r meh a man : My Lord, I know you both; 

with the blessing of God (for 1, too, am 
ions) the people of England shall know yoo 
O fl 
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as wel[«8 1 '(fo. I am not very tAte that gMdn 
abilities wdU^ no*, in einect, be an ImpedijnflR 
to a dAto wKleli ie^m»»at flrat'sighttto re^pdhv 
a fldttllrlor Itepaelty. A Ivetter undentaiidiag 
OiigMibakelilttisMflSfbleofAewoBderftilbeittty 
dt thtt vysteAi he nms enimiyoarbag to cortaft: 
tke dtfiger of thcT fttempt might ahtttn liiu : tte 
meamwAaiid Intnhsle worthloinieas of iOie ob> 
Ject (tnpp6Ahg he eoald attain It) woold flUhiai 
uritfa shame, repenikn^e, and diigaft. Buttheie 
are sentetions ^which hnd no leatranoe Into t 
liaflMnraSf contracsted heart. In Miase an 
there is a ttallgmsnt passion to destray the 
WoAs of senins, Utanttore, -and fineediom. ne 
Tandal and the noidc Und eqhal gratiflteartoB 
in it. 

RefteetiiAislilre diese, tny Ijord, have a fens' 
ral relioion to yoar Grace, and inseparab^ su 
lend yoa, tn "whatever eomtMkiy or sltttatlos 
your character occurs to as. "Uley have no isi* 
mediate conhexion with the feUnwitig i«eent 
Tact, wldch I lay before the pohlie, for the ho. 
noor of the l>est of Soirereigns, And for ttft edO* 
fieatlon of his people. A Prince, (who»e piety 
and self-denial, bne woold think, might sectait 
him from snchamoltitade ofwortdly neeesritie«) 
with' an annoal revenue of near a hUllion ster. 
ling, unfortunately tpantt moHey, The navy of 
England, by an equally strange csoncorrtece of 
nnforeseen circumstances (though no* ^l* » 
nnfortunatdy for his Mi^e^) Is in bqttal want 
of timber. The world knows in what A hopefU 
condition yon delivered the navy to your soccei- 
sor, and in what a condition We found It In the 
aaomeot of distress. Too w^ere dittehntiied it 
should continue in the situs^on in which yoa 
left it. It happened, however, very IbCkUy Ibr 
the privy purse, that one of the alKtve %aiiU 
promised fidr to supply the other. Otaridii^ 
otts, benevolent, generolM Sovereign Hat bo 
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ol^ecUoA W teUing hit owtn tUnb«r to hit ow» 
««ln9inat;y« to repair hu own.tWpii» nor to pnt. 
ting tl«» monost into his. own poekjet. People oi 
a. religipaa, torn n»tfinMly. adhere to the prin- 
eiplet of the chiueh; whatever they acquire 
fali» into mc rt rn mi f t i Upon tk repreaentation 
from the admirally of the extraordinary want 
of tiaaher for. the indiapensahie repairs of the 
n»vy^the sarveyor<general vat directed to make 
a enrvey of Uie timber in ali the royal chaces 
and forests in Engiland. Having obeyed his or- 
ders with accuracy and attention^ lie reported 
that the finest timber he liadany where met with* 
and the properest, in every respect* for the 
parposes of the navy, was in WhitUebary Forest, 
of which 'yoor Grace, I think, is hereditary 
ranger. In bonseqnence of this report* the iwml 
warrant was prepared at the treasary, and de- 
livered to the. surveyor, by which he, or his 
deputy, were authorised to cut down any trees 
in Whittlebnry Forest, which should appear to 
be proper tor the purposes above*mentionedi 
The deputy being informed that the warrant 
was signed, and delivered to his principal in 
London, crosMs the country to Korthaqipton- 
shire, and, with an officions iceal for the public 
service begins to do his duty in the forest. 
Unfortunately for him, he had not the warrant 
ia his pocket. The oversight was enormous; 
and you have punished him for it accordingly. 
Ton have insisted, that. an active, useful oficer 
should be dismissed from his place. Ton hnve 
ruined an innocent man and his family. In what 
language shall I address ao black, so cowardly 
a tyrant 1 Thou worse than ons of the Bcuns- 
wioks, and all theJStuartsI To them who know 
Lord North, it is unnecessary to say, that he was 
mean and baie enough to submit to yon. This, 
however, is but a small part of the foot. After 
mining thesujnreyor^ deputy, focL acting; withont 
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the wurrut, ywi attacked the wanrnat itself. 
Toa declared that it wae iUcgaJ ; and swore, k 
a fit off foamiBC ftaatie pmmkm, that it Bevcr 
slwald be eseeated. Toa aeserted. aaoa year 
hoaoor.that, lathe ftaat Of the taegtinhtp qf 
WhitUehary FloieBt, aiade by Charlea f%rlwwa< 
(vhoBi, with aoKNletty tliat woald do iKMioar 10 
Vr. Rigby.yoo are pleated toeall your aneeitoir) 
to one oi his bastards, (froni wimn I osake as 
doabt of yoar descent,) the property of the 
timber is vested in tlie ranger. I iiave emamiaed 
the original grant; and now, in the fame of tbs 
pal>lic, contradict yon directly npon the Act 
The Tcry reverse of what yon iiave asserted 
open yonr honour is the tmth. The giants es> 
pradjf, mnd bynpmtkmUtrekmae, nutrvm lbs 
property of the timber for the Hss qf Me (^THM. 
In spite of tliis evidence, in deAanoe^of the n- 
presenutions of tlie admiralty, in perfect moekp 
wyjdt the notorioas dist r ssees of the ^^jirt 
navy, and tliose eqaally pressing and almod 
equally notorious neceisities of yoar pioas to- 
Tcreign, here the matter rests. The Lords of 
thcTlreasnry reeai tiieir warrant; the depnty.4B^ 
veyor is mined for doing his dnty ; Mr. JoIm 
PiU (whose name, I suppose, is oAraslva to yos) 
sobmiu to be brow-beaten and insnited ; the 
oaks keep their groond ; theKingisdeftanded; 
and the navy of England may perish for waat 
of the best and finest-timber in the istaad. .Aad 
all this is submitted to, to appease the Dake oi 
Onuftonl to gratify the man who has iavolved 
the King and his kingdom in conAisiaii and di^ 
tress; and wlio,«4ike a treaaheroos oowaid» de> 
serted his Sovereign in tlie midst of It I 

There has been a strange alteration in year 
doctrine, since yon thought it adviseablO'to rob 
the Duke of Portland of his property, in order 
to strengthen the interest of Lord Botefls son>in- 
law befofo the last fenend tikme^km* JiWhan 
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temput oceurrii rtgi was dien yoar boasied 
motto, and the cry of all yoar hungry partisans. 
Now it seems a grant of Charies the Second to 
one of his bastards is to be held sacred and in- 
violable! It most not be qaestioued by the 
King's Servants, nor sabmitted to any interpre- 
tation but your own. My Lord, this was not 
the language yon held, when it suited you to in. 
suit the memory of the glorious deliverer of 
England from that detested lamily, to which yon 
are still more nearly allied in principle than in 
blood. In the name of decency and common 
sense, what are your Grace's merits, ^ther with 
King or Ministry, that should entitle you to 
assume this domineering authority over both t 
Is it the fortunate consanguinity you claiofk with 
the House of Stuart t Is it the secret correspon- 
dence you have so many years carried on with 
Lord Bote, by the assiduous assistahce of your 
ertam-eoioured paratUe T Could not your gal- 
lantry find sufficimt employment for him, in 
those genUe offices by which he first acquired the 
tender friendship of Lord Barrington f Or Is it 
only that wonderfhl sympathy of manners which 
subsists between your Grace and one of your 
superiors, and does so much honour to you 
botht Is the union of B/(^ and Btaek George 
no longer a romance f From whatever origin 
your influence in this country arises, it is a 
phenomenon in the history of human virtue and 
oaderstanding. Good men can hardly believe 
tbe Ihot { wise men are unable to account for 
it. R^igious men find exercise for their folth, 
and make it the last efibrt of their piety not to 
rppine against Providence. 

JUNIUS. 



APDRESSED 

Tp the, Ifivfify qf La^tdfiJU 

OfilSTtCMBN, Scpteiaber 30^ if7A» 

If yjoa alooe vrerei concerned in the, event <d 
the present election of a, chief niag;istrate oM^ 
metropQlisji it would be the highest pre$an^^tiq4 
ia a stranger to attempt to influence your choice^ 
OC even to oSer you his opinion. Bat the sitii%. 
tiOQ of public affairs has annexed an extnuur- 
dinary importance to your resoliition& 1r<w 
cijOAnotf in the choice of your magistrate^ dieUfr 
liun,^ for yourselves only. Ton are going to «A^ 
t^irmine upon a point, in which every mevibfit^ 
the conmiunityis interested. I will not tero{le 
to 99^, that, the very being of that law, of <jBat 
r%htj of that constitution, for which w^ h^,v^ 
been sq long contending/ is now at stak^. Tliejr 
who would qnsnare your judj^meot, tell yon, it 
ij) a common ordin^y c^wsCt aud tp be decided 
Ibiy ordinary precedent and practice. They art- 
fully conclude, from moderate peaceable Umes, 
to times which are not moderate, and which 
qoght not to be peaceable. While they solicit 
y.our. favour, they insist upon a rule of rot^oii» 
which excludes all idea, of .election. 

%jek, me be honoured with a few minutes. «C 
yjonr attention. The question, to those wbo mean 
mrly to the liberty of the people, (which w^ aU 
profess to have in view), lies withiA a very bac* 
row qoQtiKiss. Do you mean to desert that just 
and honourable system of measures which yoxL 
have hitherto pursued, in hopes of obtaining 
from Parlianaent, or from the Crown, a full re. 
dress of past grievances, and a security for the 
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IVitnrel Do yon fhfnk the cause desperate, and 
trill yon declare that yon think so to the whole 
people of Cof landt Tf this be your meaning and 
opinion, yoa will act consiAendy with it in 
chnsing Mr. Nash. 1 profess to be anacqaainted 
'with his private character ; bat he has acted as 
a magistrate, as a public man. As such I speak 
of him. I see his name in a protest against one 
of yonr remonstrances to the Crown. He has 
done every thing in his ixmrer to destroy the 
'freedom of popular elections in the city, by 
publishing the poll upon a former occasion ; and 
I know, in general, that he has distlngnished 
himself, by slighting and thwarting all those 
public measures which you have engaged in 
with, the greatest warmth, and hitherto tfaoaght 
most worthy of your approbation. From his 
past condact, what conclusion will you draw 
but that be will act the same part as Lord 
Mayor, which he has invariably acted as Alder- 
man and Sheriff f He cannot alter bis conduct 
without confessing, that he never acted upon 
principle of any kind. I should be sorry to 
injure the character of a man, who, perhaps, 
may be honeM in his Intention, by supposing it 
possible that he can ever concOr with yoa In any 
political measure or opinion. 

If, on the other hand, you mean to persevere 
in those solutions for the public good, whith, 
though not always sncoessful, are always honour- 
able, your choice will naturally incline to thMe 
men who (whatever they l>e in other respects) 
are most likely to c!b-operate with you in the 
great purpose, which you are determined not to 
relinquish. The question is not, of what metal 
your instruments are made, hutwhether they art 
adapted to the work you have in hand. The 
honours of the city, in these times, are impro- 
perly, because exclusively, called a reward. 
Ton mean not merely to pay, but to employ. 
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Are Mr. Crosby and Mr. Sawbridge likely to 
execute the extraordinary* at well as tbe ordi- 
nary, datiet of Lord Miqfort Will tlicy sraat 
yoa eoounoo-halU when It duill be neeesiaryl 
Will they go op with remonctnuiees to Um 
King 1 Have they flmneM eooagh to meet the 
fury of a veqal Home of Coaimona t Have they 
Ibrtitode enough not to ihrink at tmpriammiait t 
Have they spirit enough to hasaJnd their Uvei 
and fortunes in a eontest, if it«shoo1d he neees- 
sary, with a prostituted Lrgislature t If these 
questions can AUrly be answered in the aflnna- 
tivCf your choice is made. Foiyive this pss> 
sionate language. I am unable to ecwreet it. 
The sol^ect comes home to us alL It is the 
language of my heart. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER UX. 



TO THE 

9/ i\t PMk AiverHaer. 
8IE, October 6, 1771. 

rso man laments more sinecrely than I do, 
the unhappy differences which have arisen 
among the friends of the people, and divided 
them from each other. The cause, undonbtedly, 
sutlers as well by the diminution of that straigth 
which union carries along with it, as by the 
•rparate loss of personal reputation, which every 
man sustains when his character and conduct 
are frequently held forth in odious or contemp- 
tible colours. These differences are only advan- 
tageous to the common enemy of the emmtry. 
The hearty friends of the cause are provoked 
and disguHed. The lukewarm advocate avails 
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himself of any pretence, to relapse into that in> 
dolent indifference aboutevery thing thatooght 
to intereat an Itogilthman, so ai\jtutly dignified 
with tha title of modtration. The false, insidioaa 
partisan, who creates or foments the disorder* 
sees the firoit of his honest industry ripen be- 
yond his hopes, end rejoices in the pnunise of a 
baoqoet, only delicioos to such an appetite as 
his own. It is time for those who really mean 
the CoMM and the PeopU, who have no view to 
private advantage, and who have virtue enough 
to prefer the general good of the community to 
|he gratification of personal animosities ; it is 
thne for such men to interpose. Let us try 
whether these fatal dissentions may not be re. 
conciled; or« if that be impracticable, let us 
guard at least against the worst effects of divi> 
sion, and endeavour to persuade these furious 
partisans, tf they will not consent to draw toge> 
ther, to be separately useful to that cause which 
they all pretend to be attached to. Honour 
and honesty must not be renounced, although 
a thousand modes of right and wrong were to 
oeenpy the degrees of morality between Zeno 
•nd Epicurus. The fundamenul principles 
of Christianity may still be preserved, though 
every sealons sectary* adheres to his own ex- 
elusive doctrine, and. pious ecclesiastics make 
it part of their religion to persecute one ano- 
ther. The civil constitution, too, that legal 
liberty, that general creed which every Eng- 
lishman professes, may still be supported, 
though Wilkes and Home, and Townshend and 
Bawjbridge, should obstinately refuse to com- 
municate ; and even if the fathers of Uie church, 
if Saviie, Richmond, Camden, Rockingliam, 
•ad Chatham, should disagree in the ceremo- 
nlM of their p<ditical worship, and even in the 
interpretation of twenty texts in Magna Charta. 
1 tpitJk to the people, as one of the peopl^;. 
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Let us employ these men in whatever deput- 
mentt their varioas abilities are bent aoiied to, 
and as ranch to the adrantag e of the oobubod 
caase, as their different inelinations will permit 
They cannot serve us, without essentially serr* 
in^; themselves. 

If Mr. Nash be elected, he will hardly vca* 
tare, after so recent a mark of the perscnal es> 
■teem of his fellow^citizens, to declare himself 
immediately a courtier. The spirit anct activity 
of the sheriffs will, I hope, be sufficient to 
counteract any sinister intentions of the Lord 
Mayor. In collision with their virtae, perhaps, 
he may take fire. 

It in not necessary to exact from Mr. WiUcei 
the virtues of a Stoic. They were inoonsistent 
with themselves, who, almost at the sane mo* 
ment, represented him as the basest of mankind, 
yet seemed to expect from him such instances 
of fortitude and self-denial, as would do honour 
to an apostle. It is not, however, flattery to 
say, that he is obstinate, intrepid, aod ferUle in 
expedienls. That he has no possible resonrce 
but in the public favour, is, in my judgment, a 
considerable recommendation of him. I wish 
that every man who pretended to popularity 
were in the same predicament. I wish that a 
retreat to St. James's were not so easy and open 
as patriots have found it. To Mr. Wilkes there 
i» no acceM. However he may be misled by 
pait-siun or imprudence, 1 think he cannot be 
guilty of a deliberate treachery to the public. 
The favour of his country constitutes the shield 
which defends him against a thousand daggers. 
Desertion would disarm him. 

1 can more readily admire the liberal spirit 
and integrity, than the sound judgment, of any 
man who prefers a republican form of govern* 
ment, in this or any other empire of equal ex- 
tent, to a monarchy so qualified and limited as 
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onn. I am eoiM4Beed> tlMt ii«itlMr is it in ttie- 
oty the wi9eit system of f^ovammcnl, nor prao> 
UoaMein tMscMintry. Yet, tlioagh I hop« the 
Bnglislft oon^iiation will for ever preserve its 
original monarohieai fera, I would have the 
manners of Urn- people pov^y and strictly re- 
pabliean. I d»-n<>t mean the lioentioos spirit of 
atmreby and riot. I mean a general attachment 
to the ooramun weal, distinct from any partial 
aiiaohment to persons or fiMnilies} an implicit 
salHnifision to the law« only ; and an affection to 
tite magistrate, proportioned to tlie integrity and 
wisdom- with which he>distribates justice to his 
people, and administers their afiairs. The pre- 
Henl habit of our political body appears to me 
the very- reverse of what it oagfac to be* The 
form of the constitution leans rather more than 
enough to tho popular branch; while, in effect, 
the mami«rsx>f the people (of those at least who 
are lik^y to take a lead in the country) incline 
too gr^nerally to a dependence upon the Crown. 
The real AriendS^ of -arbitrary power combine the 
facts, mid are not inconsistent with their princi- 
ples, when they strenuously support the nnwar> 
rantable privileges assumed by the House of 
OonMuons. In these ciicnmstances, it were much 
to be denred, that we had many such men as 
Mr. Sawbridge to represent us in Parliament. I 
speak from common report and opinion only, 
when 1 impute to him -a speculative predilection 
in fhvoar of a republic^ In the personal conduct 
and manners of the man I cannot be mistaken. 
He has shewn himself possessed of that republi- 
oan firmness which the times require ; and by 
which an English gentleman may be as usefhily 
tnid as honourably distinguished, as any citizen 
nf ancient Rome, of Atheus, or Lacedemon. 

Mr. Townshend complains that the public gra- 
titude has not been answerable to his dcseits. 
U is not difficult to trace the artifices which 
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lutv« suggested to him a iaagwig* «> ukworthy 
of his «nderslendiiig. A great auut comoMmlf 
the afedioBS of the people: a pradcttt maa 
dkMenoteoaiplainwheAhehealoeitliieat^ Tct 
thej an ftur Ikons bciag loetto Mr. TowiislisaJ 
He has treated our opiskm a littki too cavalier- 
ly. A yoong maa is apt to rely too confldcatly 
apon himself, to be as aUantive to hie m^jfticsi 
as a polite and paasioaate lover ovght to be. 
Perhaps he foond her at first too eaey a eoa> 
quest. Tct 1 Ikney slie will be ready to receive 
him whenever he thinks pn^cr to renew his ad* 
dresies. With aU his yooth, hU spirit, and Us 
^pearance, it would be indeeent in the lady to 
solicit his return. 

I have too much respect for the al>ilities ef 
Mr. Home, to flatter myself that these gentle 
men will ever be cordially re-united. It Is not* 
however, unreasonable to expect, that each of 
them should act his separate part with honour 
and integrity to the public. As for differences 
of opinion mjppu speculative queetions,.if we welt 
until they «re reconciled, the actioa of humaa 
affairs must be suspended for ever. Bat neither 
are we to look for perfection In any one maa 
nor for agreement among many. When Lord 
Chatham affirms, that the authority of the Bri* 
tish Legislature is not supreme over the Colo* 
nies in the same sense in which it la supreme 
over Great Britain ; when Lord Camden sup- 
poses a necessity, (which the King is to judge 
off) and, founded upon that necessity, attributes 
to the Crown a legal power (not given by the 
act itself J to suspend the operation of an act of 
the Legislature ; I listen to'them both with dif- 
fidence and respect, but without the smallest 
degree of conviction or assent. Tet I donbt not 
they delivered their real sentiments, nor ought 
tliey to be hastily condemned. I too have a 
dalm to the candid interpretatiioa oiDay ooaaliyy 
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when I acknowledge an involuntary, compulsive 
assent to one very unpopular opinion. I lament 
the unhappy necesiity, whenever it arises, of 
providing for the tafety of the state by a tem- 
porary invasion of the personal liberty of the 
subject. Would to Ood it were practicable to 
reconcile these important objects, in every pos- 
sible sitnaU«n of public affairs I I regard the 
legal liberty of the meanest man in Britain as 
much as my own, and would defend it with the 
same seal. 1 know we must stand or fall toge- 
ther. But I never can doubt, that the commu- 
nity has a right to command, as well as to pur> 
chase, the service of its members. I see Uiat 
right founded originally upon a necessity which 
supersedes all argument. I see it established by 
usage immemorial, and admitted by more than 
a tacit assent of the legislature. 1 conclude there 
is no remedy, in the nature of things, for the 
grievance complained of; for, if there were, it 
must long since have been redressed. Though 
numberless opportnnilii'S have presented them- 
selves, highly favdnrabie to public liberty, no 
successful attempt has ever been made for the 
relief of the subject in this article. Yet it has 
been felt and complained of ever since England 
had a navy. The conditions which constitute 
this right must be taken together ; separately, 
they have little weight. It ie not fair to argu«, 
from any abuse in the execution, to the illegality 
of the power ; mnoh less is a conclusion to be 
drawn from the navy to the land service. A 
seaman can never be employed but against the 
enemies of his country. The only case in which 
the King can have a right to arm his sul:tjeGts in 
general, is that of a foreign force being actually 
landed upon our coast. Whenever that case 
happens, no true Boglishman will enquire whe- 
ther the King's right to compel him to defend 
his country be the custom of Kngland, or a grant 
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no man's contribution shoold be rejected. If 
individaals have no virtues, their vices may 
be of oae to as. 1 care not with what prin* 
ciple the new-bom patriot is animated, if the 
measorea he supports are beneficial to the cam- 
monity. The nation is interested in his conduct 
His motives are his own. The properties of a 
patriot are perishable in the individaal; birt 
there is a quick succession of subjects, and Uie 
breed is worth preserving. The spirit of the 
Americans may be an useful example to us. 
Our dogs and horses are only English upon Eng- 
lish ground ; but patriotism, it seems, may be 
improved by transplanting. I will not rejects 
bill which tends to confine parliamentary piivi- 
lege within reasonable bounds, though it should 
be stolen from th** House of Cavendish, and in- 
troduced by Mr. Onslow. The features of the 
infant are a proof of the descent, and vindicate 
the noble birth from the baseness of the adop- 
tion. I willingly accept of a sarcasm from 
Colonel Barr^, or a simile from Mr. Burke. 
Even the silent vote of Mr. Calcraft is worth 
reckoning in a division. What thoagh he riots 
in the plunder of the army, and has only deter- 
mined to be a patriot when he could not be a 
peer T Let us profit by the assistance of such 
men while they are with us, and place them, if 
it be possible, in the post of danger to prevent 
desertion. The wary Wedderbome, the pom- 
pons Snffolk, never threw away the scabbard, 
nor even went upon a forlorn hope. They al- 
ways treated the King's Servants as men with 
whom, some time or other, they might possibly 
be in friendship. When a man, who stands forth 
for the public, has gone that length from which 
there is no practicable retreat, when he has 
given that kind of personal offence, which a 
pious monarch never pardon), I then begin to 
think him in earnest, and that he will never 

5 
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li.ive occasion to solicit the forgiveness of his 
country. But instances of a determination so 
entire and unreserved are rarely met with. Let 
us take mankind as they are ; let as distribute 
the virtues and abilities of individuals accord- 
ing to the offices they affect ; and, wlien they 
quit the service, let us endeavour to supply their 
places with better men than we have lost. In 
this country there are always candidates 
enough for popular favour. The temple of ^ 
Fame is the shortest passage to riches and pre- 
ferment. 

Above all things, let me guard my country- 
men against the meanness and folly of accepting 
of a trifling or moderate compensation for ex- 
traordinary and essential injuries. Our enemies 
treat us as the cunning triader does the unskil- 
ful Indian; they magnify th^ir generosity, when 
they give us baubles of little proportionate value 
for ivory and gold. The same House of Coni^ 
mons, who robbed tlie constituent body of their 
right of free election ; who presume to make a 
law, under pretence of declaring it ; who paid 
our good King's debts, without once enquiring 
liow they were incurred ; who gave thanks for 
repeated umrders committed at home, and for 
national infamy incurred abroad ; who screened 
Lord Mansfield ; who imprisoned the magistrates 
of the metropolis for asserting the subjects 
right to the protection of the laws ; who erased 
a judicial record, and ordered all proceedings 
in a criminal suit to be suspended: this very 
House of Commons have graciously consented 
that their own Members may be compelled to 
pay their debts, and that contested elections 
shall, for the future, be determined with some 
decent regard to the merits of the case. The 
event of the suit is of no consequence to tlie 
Crown. While parliaments are septennial, the 
purchase of the silting member, or of the pe* 

P 
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titioner, luakes but the difference of a day< 
Ckmcessions such as these are of little moment 
to the som of things ; unless it be to prove thit 
th» worst of men are sensible of the ii\}arics 
they have done us, and perhaps to d^nonttiWe 
to us the imminent danger of oar sitaalion. In 
the shipwreck of the state, trifles float, aud ure 
preserved ; while every thing solid and valuable 
sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever. 

JfUKIUS. 
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TO THE 

iVtn^er </ the Public AdtertUer. 

SOL, October Id, mi* 

1 AM convinced that Junius is incapable of 
wilftally mlsrepresentiflg any man's opinion, and 
that his inclination leads him to treat Lord 
Camden with particular candour and respect. 
The doctrine attributed to him by Junius, as fu 
as it goes, corresponds with that stated by your 
correspondent Scaevola, who seems to make a 
distinction without a difTerence. Lord Camdeoi 
it is agreed, did certainly maintain, that, in the 
recess of Parliament, the King (by which we ail 
mean the King in Council, or the Executive 
Power,) might suspend the operation of an Act 
of the Legislature ; and he founded his doctrine 
upon a sapposed necessity, of which the King, 
in the first instance, must be judge. The J-ords 
and Commons cannot be judges of it in tlie 
first instance, for they do not exist. Thus tax 
Junius. 

But, says Scflsvola, Lord Camden made Par- 
liament, and not the Krng^ judges of the necc«- 
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8ity. That Parliament may review the acts of 
miaisters, is unqaestionable ; bat there is a wide 
difiiereikce between saying, that ^w Crown has a 
legml power, and OuA Ministers may mel mt UMr 
ptriL When we say thait an act it illegal, we 
mean that it is forbidden by a joint resolntion 
of the three estates. How a subsequent rescriv- 
tion of two of those branches can make it legaH, 
ab iitUio, will require explanation. If it could, 
the consequence would be truly dreadfbl, ^e- 
eially in these times. There is no act of arbitrary 
power, which the King might not attribute to 
necessity, and for which he would not be seeure 
of obtaining the approbation of his prostituted 
Lords and Cknnmons. If Lord Camden admits 
that the subsequent sanction of Parliament was 
necessary to make the proclamation legal, why 
did he so obstinately oppose the bill, which was 
soon after brought in, for indemnifying all tiiose 
persons who had acted under it 1 If that bill 
had not been passed, I am ready to maintain, 
in direct contradiction to Lord Camden^ doc- 
trine (taken as Scaevola states it) that a litigious 
exporter of com, who had sufiered in his pro- 
perty , in consequence of the proclamation, m^t 
have laid bis action against the custom-house 
officers. Mid would iufallibly have recovered 
damages. No jury could refuse them: and if 
1, who am by no means litigioas, had lieett so 
injured, 1 would assuredly have instituteil a suit 
ki Westmiuster-hall, on purpose to try the ques- 
tion of right. I would have done it upon a 
principle of deflanee of tlie pretended power of 
either or both Houses to nuike declarations in- 
consistent with law ; and 1 have no doubt that, 
with an act of Parliament on my side, I should 
have been too etroug for them ail. This is the 
way which au K«Kli»liinaii should speak and 
act ; and uoi satter dangerous precedents to be 
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established, because the circarastances are fa- 
vourable or palliating. 

With regud to Lord Camd«i, the truth is, 
that he inadvertently overshot himself, as ap- 
pears, plainly by that ongaarded mention of a 
tyranny qf forty day*, which I myself heard. 
Instead of asserting, that the proclamation was 
legalt he should have said, " My Lords, I know 
** the proclamation was UUgal ; bat I advised 
" it, because it was indispensably necessary to 
« save the kingdom from famine; and I sob- 
" mit myself to the justice and mercy of my 
" country.'* 

Such language as this would have been manly, 
rational, and consistent: not unfit for a lawyer, 
and every way worthy of a great man. 

P1I1LO JUNIUS. 

P. & If Sctevola should think proper to write 
again upon this subject, 1 beg of him to give 
me a diract answer} that is, a plain affirmative 
or negative, to the following questions : In the 
interval between the publishing such a procla> 
roatioB (or order of council) as that in ques- 
tion, and its receiving the sanction of the two 
Houses, of what nature is itf Is it legal or 
illegal f or, is it neither one nor the other f I 
mean to be candid, and will point out to him 
the consequence of his answer either way. If 
it be legal, it wants no farther sanction : if it be 
illegal, the subject is not bound to obey it, con- 
sequently it is an useless, nugatory act, ev«i as 
to its declared purpose. Before the meeting of 
Parliament, the whole mischief which it means 
to prevent will have been completed. 
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■fend. Bui Lord Uuiifield is a. man of fbini, 
kd seldom in hU hebnviDnr trMDS^reEKA [Iiq 
lies of decaram- 1 sUhU imitH(e Ial4 Lvrdahip'a 
>Dd iDanner^, and leave yoD in the full po&fiea- 
□a or his principle!. 1 will not cull j^ou lisr, 
suit, or villain ; bat, with all the iKililcneu 
oaglnable, pertiaps, I rnny prove yoo is. 
Like other fair plendcra in Lnrd Mnntficld'i 
jhool of justice, you answer Junius by mis. 
u-jting his woms, and mistating his propositions. 
r 1 am candid enouEh to admit that this is the 



aing. UU A€ fcitew Lord Mttrt^fitldieasqftheuinu 
optnU/n, His words 4rt, until Ac heard thto 
Lord IWaitfficid had tipplttufted Lord Cfiat/iair 
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odious office to men less cunning than himaelf. 
Whether Lord Mansfield's doctrine concemiiig 
libels be or be not an attack vpon the liberty of 
the press, is a question which the public in 
general are very well able to determine. I shall 
not enter into it at present. Nor do I think it 
neeessary to say much to a man, who had the 
daring confidence to say to a jury, <* Oentlemen, 
<* yon are to bring in a verdict guiUy or not 
" guilty : but whether the defendant be guilty 
<< or innocent, is not matter for your conside> 
" ration." Clothe it in what language yiM 
will, this is thp sum total of Lord Mansfiddt 
doctrine. If not» let 9eno show na tha diP 
ference. 

But it seems, the liberty qf the prtm mimy U 
mkused, and the abutt gf a v a Ju mHe pr ivil t gt ia tts 
certain meant to Ume it. The lint 1 admit ; but 
let th^ abuse be submitted to a jury; a wttr ifmt, 
%nd, indee4t the only legal and mnitifatkHisl 
check upon the licence of the prats. The secoed 
I flatly deny. In direct cont r adi c t i oa to Lord 
MfAsfield, I alJhnn, that " the abuse of a valaa- 
" ble privilege ft not the certain meane to lost 
" ^t ;" if it were, the English nation would have 
ttw privileffes left ; for, where is the privilege 
that has not, a^ one time or other, been Abiue4 
by individuals t But it is false in reason aad 
equity, that particular abuses should produce a 
generai forfeiture. Shall the community be de> 
prived of the protection of the laws, becaaie 
there are robbers and murderers t Shall the coou 
munity be punished, because individuals have 
ofliended ? Lord Mansfield says so, consistently 
enough with his principles ; but I wonder to find 
him fio explicit. Tet, for one concession, how* 
ever extorted, I confess myself obliged to hiljSr 
Jhe liberty of the prc^s is, after 9II, a v^laahle 
privilege. I agree with him iiM»at hMurtUyi ^aA 
frUX defend it iigain»t hini* 
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You Mk me, What jarynian was challenged 
by Lord Mansfield f I tell yon ; his name was 
Benson. When his name was called. Lord 
Mansfield ordered the clerk to pass him by. As 
for his reasons* yoa may ask himself, for he as. 
signed none : but I can tell yoa what all men 
thought of it. This Benson had been refractory 
upon a former jury, and would not accept of the 
law as delivered by Lord Mansfield ; but had the 
impudence to pretend to think for himaei^f. But 
you, it seems, honest Zeno, know nothing of the 
nuttter. You never read Junins's letter to yonr 
patron : You never heard of the intended in- 
structions from the city to impeach Lord Mans- 
field : You never heard by what dexterity of Mr. 
Patcrson that measure was prevented. How 
wonderfully ill some people are informed f 

Junius did never affirm, that the crime of se- 
ducing the wife of a mechanic or a peer, is not 
the same, taken in a moral or religious view. 
What he affirmed, in contradiction to the level- 
ling principle so lately adopted by liOrd Mans- 
field, was, that the damages should be fnvpor^ 
tinned to the rank and fortune qf the parties : and 
for this plain reason (admitted by every other 
judge that ever sat in Weslminster-hall) because 
what is a compensation or penalty to one man, 
is none to another. The sophistical distinction 
you attempt to draw between the person ii>\jured 
and the person ii^uring, is Mansfield all over. 
If yon can once establish the proposition, that 
the injured party is not entitled to receive large 
damages, it follows, pretty plainly , that the party 
injuring should not be compelled to pay them ; 
con'tequently the King's brother is efi'ectually 
screened by Lord Mansfield's doctrine. Your 
reference to Kathan and David comes naturally 
in aid of your patron's professed system of juris- 
prudence. He is fond of introducing into the 
Court of KiQg's Bench any law that contradicts 
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or excludes the common law of England ; whe- 
ther it be canon, civil, jus gentinm, or Levitical. 
But, Sir, the Bible is the code of our religioos 
faith, not of our municipal jurisprudence : and 
though it was the pleasure of God to inflict a 
particular puuishment upon David's crime(taken 
as a breach of his divine commands) and to send 
his prophet to denounce it, an English jury have 
nothing to do either with David or the prophet 
They consider the crime only as it is a breach of 
order, an injury to an individual, and an offence 
to society ; and they judge of it by certain posi- 
tive rules of law, or by the practice of their 
ancestors. Upon the whole, the man after Cott 
own heart is much indebted to you for com* 
paring him to the Duke of Cumberland. That 
hib Royal Highness may be the man after Lord 
Mansfield's own heart, seems much more pro- 
bable ; and yon, I think, Mr. Zeno, might suc- 
ceed tolerably well in tlie character of Nathan. 
The evil deity, the prophet, and the royal sin- 
ner, would be very proper company for one 
another. 

Ton say. Lord Mansfield did not make the 
commissioners of the Great Seal, and that he 
only advised the King to appoinU I belie^'e 
Junius meant no more ; and the distinction is 
hardly worth disputing. 

You say he did not deliver an opinion upon 
Lord Chatham's appeal. I affirm that he did, 
directly in favour of the appeal. This is ap<nnt 
of fact to be determined by evidence only- But 
you assign no reason for his supposed silence, 
nor for his desiring a conference with the judges 
the day before. Was not all Westminster-hall 
convinced that be did it with a view to puzzle 
them with some perplexing question, and in 
hopes of bringing some of them over to him f 
You say the commissioners were very capable qf 
framing a decree for tkemseives. By the fact, it 
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the Upper House could oppose neb a Mil, sftrr 
it bad pasted tbe House of ComoioiiBf I do not 
pretend to know what share he had to pronptp 
ing the other two bills ; but I am ready to give 
bim ail the credit yon desire. 8ttU yon will 
And, that a whole life of deliberate talquity is 
Ul atoned for by doing now and then a IsadaUe 
action, upon a mixed or doubtful principle. If 
It be unworthy of him* thus ungratefully treated, 
to labour any longer for the public, ia Qod^ 
name, let bim retire. His brother's petrm 
(whose health he once was anxious for) Is dead; 
but the son of that unfortunate prince snrrlTes, 
and, I dare say, will be rea dy to receive him. 

FHILO JVKIUS4 
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TO AW 

Adtoeate m the Ctmu nf the Peapk. 
SIR, October 18, mi. 

You do not treat Junius fairly. Ton would 
not have condemned him so hastily, if you bad 
ever read Judge Foster's argument upon the le- 
gality of pressing seamen. A man who has not 
read that argument, is not qualified to speak 
accurately upon the sul^ect. In answer to 
strong facts and fair reasoning, you produce 
nothing bat a vague comparison between two 
things which have little or no resemblauce to 
each other. Gentral IVarrantt, ft is true, had 
been often issued ; but they had never been 
regularly questioned or resisted until the case of 
Mr. Wilkes. He brought them to trial ; and the 
moment they were tried, they were declared 
UUgaL This is not the Case of Press WarranU. 
They have been complained of, q^esdoned, «id 
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resisted in a thousand instances ; but still the 
legislature have never interposed, nor has there 
ever been a formal decision against them in any 
of the soperior courts. On tibe contrary, they 
have been frequently rec^nized and admitted 
by Pariianieat; and there are judicial opinions 
given in their favour by judges of the first cha- 
racter. Under the various circumstances stated 
by Junius, he has a right to conclude for him- 
self, that there is no remedy. If you have a 
good one to propose, you may depend upon the 
asrtstance and applause of Junius. The magis- 
trate who guards the liberty of the individual 
Reserves to be commended. But let him re- 
member, that it is also his duty to provide for, 
or at least not to hazard, the safety of tha 
community. If, in the case of a foreign war, 
and the expectation of an invasion, you would 
rather keep your fleet in harbour, than man it 
by pressing seamen, who refuse the bounty, I 
have done. 

Ton talk of disbanding the army witis won- 
derful ease and indifference. If a wiser man 
keld such language, I should be apt to suspect 
his sincerity. 

As for keeping up a much greater number of 
seamen in time of peace, it is not to be done : 
yon will oppress the merchant, you will distress 
trade, and destroy the nursery of your seamen. 
H^ must be a miserable statesman who volun- 
tarily* by the same act, increases the public 
expence, and lessens the means of support- 
ing it. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LXUL 



October 92, \TfU 

A FRIEND of Janios desires it may lie db> 
served (in answer to A Barrister at Law J 

\mo. That the fact of Lord Mansfield's having 
ordered a jorymau to be passed by (which poor 
Zeno never beard of) is now formaUy admitted. 
When Mr. Benton't name was called. Lord 
Mansfield was observed to flash in the laoe 
(a signal of guilt not oncommon with him] 
and cried ont. Post him by. This I take to be 
sometliing more than a'Jperemptory challenge: 
it is 9inunlaa^\d commtmd, wiihont any reasoo 
assigned. That the ooonsel did not resist, is 
true; but this might happen either from in- 
advertence, or a criminal complaisance to Lord 
Mansfield. You barristers are too apt to be 
civil to my Lord Chief Justice, at the expence 
of your clients. 

2do. Junius did never say, that Lord Mansfield 
had destroyed the liberty of the press. " That 
" his Lordship has laboured to dettroyt that 
" his doctrine is an attack upon the liberty of 
** the press, that it is au invasion of the right of 
" juries," arc tlie propositions maintained by 
Junius. Ilis opponents never answer him in 
point ; for they never meet him fairly upon his 
own ground. 

3£u>. Lord MunsGeld's policy, in endeavouring 
to screen liis nncuM^titutional docti ines behind 
an act of ihe legislaiure, is easily undorstood. 
Let every £nglishman stand upon hisguard : the 
right of juries to return a general verdict, in all 
cases whatsoever, is a part of our constitution. 
It stands in no need of a bill, either enacting or 
(IcclHratory, to coniicm it. 
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4to. With regard to the Orosvenor cwaae, it fo 
pleasant to observe, that the doctrine attribated 
by Junius to Lord Mansfield, is admitted by 
Zeno, and directly defended. The Barrister has 
not the assurance to deny it flatly ; hot he evades 
the charge, and softens the doctrine, by sach 
poor contenqitible quibbles as cannot impose 
upon the meanest understanding. 

Sio, The quantity of business in the Court of 
King's Bench, proves nothing but the litigious 
spirit of the people, arising fttim the great in> 
crease of wealth and ccmuuerce. These, how- 
ever, are now upon the decline, and will soon 
leave nothing but iam-€uit» behind them. Wlien 
Junius affirms, that Lord Mansfield has laboured 
to alter the system of jurisprudence in the Court 
where tiis Lordship presides, he speaks to those 
who are able to look a little fturther than the 
vulgar. Besides, that the multitude are easily 
deceived by the imposing names of equUp and 
substantial Jiutice, it does not follow that a 
judge, who introduces into his court new modes 
of proceeding, and new principles of law, in- 
tends, in every instance, to decide ni^usUy. 
Why should he, where he has no interest f We 
say, that Lord Mansfield is a bad man, and a 
worsejitdgej but we do not say that he is a mere 
devil. Our adversaries would fain reduce 'us to 
the difficulty of proving too much. This artifice, 
however, shall not avail him. The truth of the 
matter is plainly this ; when Lord Mansfield has 
succeeded in his scheme of dumging a court of 
common law to a court of equity* he will have 
it in his power to do iixjnstice whenever he thinks 
proper. This, ^though a wicked purpose, is nei- 
ther absurd nor unattainable. 

^o. The last paragraph, relative to Lord 
Chatham's cause, cannot be answered. It partly 
refers to facts of too secret a nature to be ascer- 
tained, and partly is unintelligible. ** Upon one 
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*< point the cwte is decided against Lord Chat- 
*' ham : upon another point it is decided for 
** him." Both thf law and the laofnage art 
well suited to a Baniaterl If I have any gaeisat 
this honest gentleman's meaning, it is, XM 
** whereas the commissioners of the gr«U seal 
*' saw the qoestion in a point of view nnflivoiir- 
«< able to Lord Chatham, and decreed accord' 
" ingly; Lord Mansfield, out of sheer love and 
« kindness to Lord Chatham, took the pains to 
" place it in apointof view more favooraUetn 
*' the appellant,** Credat Jud^m ApdU, 9o 
eorioos an assertion would stagger the faith of 
Mr. Sylva. 



LETTER LXIV. 

November 2, 1771. 

VVe are desired to make the following deda* 
ration, in behalf of Junius, upon three material 
points, on which bis opinion has been mistaken 
or misrepresented. 

Imo. Junius considers the right of taxing the 
Colonies, by an Act of the British Legislature, 
as a »pectAUUvot right merely, never to be exerted, 
nor ever to be renounced. To his judgment it 
appears plain, ** That the general reasoning! 
** which were employed against that power, 
" went directly to our whole legislative right ; 
*' and that one part of it could not be yielded to 
** such ^guments, without a virtual surrender 
** of all the rest." 

2do. That, with regard to press-warrants, his 
argument should be taken in his own words, 
and answered strictly ; that comparisons may 
sometimes illustrate, but prove nothing ; and 
that, in this case, an appeal to the passions is 
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unfair, and unnecessary. Junias feels and ac- 
knowledges the evil in the most express temns, 
and will iSaaw bimaelf ready to conear in my 
ntiOMd phtti that may pidvide Ibr the Uheity 
of 4to tBoMi&MSL, witboet tmsardilBtrthe saftty 
ofUleMHiBMDiity. Attheaametitaiehe-expeecs 
that the evU, Mdra it is, he not eatanvnted or 
snlsrepresenteii. Id general, it is not m])j«8t, 
that, when the itch inan contributes his wealth, 
the poor man shonld serve the state in person ; 
otherwise, the latter contribntes nothing to the 
defence of that law and constitution fr(mi which 
he demands safety and protection. Btft the 
question does not lie between the rich and 
poor. The laws of Ei^iand make no soch dis- 
tinctions, neither is it tnie, that the poor man 
ts Com from the care and support of a wilb and 
fkmily, helpless without him. The singie qaes- 
ti<fti is. Whether the teaman *, in times of pobiliB 
danger, shall serve the merchant, or ttie state, 
in that profession to which he was bred, ami by 
the exercise oi which alone, he can honestly 
support Umself and his fiunily f General argu- 
ments against the doctrine of necessity, and the 
dangerous use that may be made of it, are of no 
weight in this particular case. Keoessity In* 
clndes the idea of inevitable. Whenever it is 
so, it creatks a law to which all positive laws, 
and all positive rights, most give way. In this 
sense, die levy of shipjnoney by the King's 
warrant was not necessary, because tj»e business 
might liave been as well or better done by Par- 
liament. If the doctrine maintained by Junius 
be confined within this limitation, it will go but 
a very little way in support of arbitrary power. 

' ' ■ ■ I' l l 111 

* I confine myself strictly to seaincfi. If any 
others are pressed, it is a gross abuse, wtiidi tlM 
magistrate can and should correct. 
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That the King is to jadge of the occasion, is no 
o1\icctiuD, aniess we are told ho-w it can possibly 
be otherwise. There are other instances, not 
less important in the exercise, not less dangeroiu 
in the abuse, in which the constitution zdia 
ei^rely upon the King's judgment. The execu- 
tive power proclaims war and peace, binds the 
nation by treaties, orders general embai^goes, 
and imposes quarantines; not to menUoo a 
multitude of prerogative writs, which, though 
liable to the greatest abuses, were never dispat* 
ed. 

9tio. It has been urged, as a reproach lo Ja. 
nius, that he has not delivered an opinion upon 
the game kaos, and particularly the late dog act. 
But Junius thinks he has much greater reason to 
complain, that he is never assisted by those who 
are able to assist him : and that almost the 
whole labour of the press is thrown upon a 
single hand, from which i£ discussion of every 
public question is unreasonably expected. He 
is not paid for his labour, and certainly has a 
right to choose his employment. As to the game 
laws, he never scrupled to declare his opinion, 
that they are a species of the forest laws: that 
they are oppressive to the subject; and that 
the spirit of them is incompatible with legal 
liberty ; that the penalties imposed by these 
laws bear no proportion to the nature of Ihe of- 
fence: that the mode of trial, and the degree 
and kind of evidence necessary toxonvict, not 
only deprive the subject of all the benefits of a 
trial by jury, but are in themselves too s^)n- 
mary, and to the last degree arbitrary and 
oppressive: that, in particuUr, the late acUto 
prevent dog-stealing, or killing game between 
sun and sun, are distinguished by their absur> 
dity, extravagance, and pernicious tendency. 
If these terms are weak or ambiguous, in what 
language can Junius express hinigelf? It is no 
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excuse for Lord Mansfield to say, that he hap- 
pened lo bea bsent when these bills passed the 
House of Lords. It vras his duty to be present. 
Such bills could nevf r have passed the House of 
Commons without his knowledge. But we very 
well know by what rule he regulates his attend- 
ance. When that order was made in the House 
of Lords* in the case of Lord Pomfret, at which 
every Englishman shudders, my honest Lord 
Mansfield found himself, by mere accident, in 
the Court of King's Bench, otherwise he would 
Jiave done wonders in defence of law and pro^ 
pertyl The pitiful evasion is adapted to the 
character. But Junius will never justify him- 
self by the example of this bad man. The dis- 
tinction between doing xorong, and avoiding to 
do right, belongs to Lord Mansfield. Junius 
disclaims it. 



LETTER LXV. 



TO 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. 

November 8, 1771* 

At the intercession of three of your country- 
men, you have bailed a man, who, I pfesume, 
18 also a Scotchman, and whom the Lord Mayor 
of London had refused to bail. I do not mean 
to enter into an examination of the partial, 
sinister motives of your conduct ; but, confining 
myself strictly to the fact, I affirm, that you 
have done that, which, by law, you were not 
warranted to do. The thief was taken in the 
theft; the stolen goods were found upon him, 
and he made no defence. In these circumstaii- 
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ces (th« txoth of whick you dare not deny, ht, 
cause it is of iKib)ic notoriety) it could qoi aUiul 
indifferent, whet]l>erhc was guilty or not, mud) 
lew coald there be any presomj^tion of his in- 
nocence; and, in thiese circumstances, I affirm, 
in contradiction to yon. Lord Chief Justice 
Manslleld, that, by the lavsof Ei^gland^ he vsi 
not baUabU. If ever Mr. Eyre thoold be 
brooght to trial, we shall hear what you have 
to say foryoorself; and I pledge my self, before 
Ood and my country, in proper time w4 places 
to 9iak.f good my chacye against yon. 



LETTER I^VI. 



TO THE 
I^ruUer of the Public Advertiser, 

November 9, 1771* 

Junius engages to make good his charge 
against Lord ChitfJtutiec Mantfidd, some time 
before the meeting of ?ait|ament, in order that 
the House of Ck>mmons may,'*if they think pro- 
per, make it one aiticle in the impeachment of 
tlie said Lord Chief Justice. 



n 
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LETTER LXVI. 
TO 

KovcBbet tT> 1771 ■ 
What la the nam, njt lAid, IkU, vhCD ■I' 
tnoM Hwr lun ia tb« klafdOM, vttbiHt di^ 
r puty, eiaUi la the ri- 
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no friend.s, even among those who resemble 
him. You, my Lord, are not reduced to so de- 
plorable a state of dereliction ; every villain in 
the kingdom is your "friend ; and, in compli- 
ment to such amity, I think yon shonld soffer 
yoor dismal countenance to clear np. Besides, 
my Lord, 1 am a little anxious for the consist- 
ency of your character. Tou violate your own 
rules of decorum, when you do not insnlt the 
man you have betrayed. 

The divine justice of retribntion seems now 

to have begun its progress. Deliberate treachery 

entails punishment upon the traitor. There is 

no possibility of escaping it, even in the highest 

rank to which the consent of society can exalt 

the meanest'and worst of men. The forced, nn> 

natural union of Luttrell and Middlesex was an 

omen of another unnatural union, by wkid^A* 

defeasible infamy is attached to the Hoaie of 

Brunswick. If one of those acts was Tistaoiis 

and honoorable, the best of Princes, I thank 

God, is happily rewarded for it by the other.— 

Your Grace, it has been said, had some share 

in recommending Colonel Luttrell to the King ; 

or was it only the gentle Bradshaw who made 

himself answerable for the good behaviour of 

his friend t An intimate connexion has long sub* 

sisted between him and the worthy Lord Im* 

ham. It arose from a fortunate similarity of 

principles, cemented by the constant mediation 

of their common friend Miss Davis*. 



• There is a certain family in this country, on 
which nature seems to have entailed an heredi> 
tsiry baseness of disposition. As far as their 
history has been known, the son has r^ularly 
improved upon the vices of his father, and has 
taken care to transmit them pure and undimi- 
nished into the bosom of his successor. In the 
senate, their abilities have confined them u 
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Yet I confess I should be sorry that the op- 
probrious infamy of this match should reach be* 
yoiid the family. We have now a better reason 
than ever to pray for the long life of the best of 
Princes, and the welfture of his royal isnu, I 



those hamble, sordid services in which the 
scavengers of the Ministry are asaally employ- 
ed. Bat in the memoirs of private treachery, 
they stand first and onriyailed. The following 
story will serve to iUostrate the character of 
this respectable family, and to convince the 
world, tnat the present possessor has as clear a 
ttUe to the infamy of his ancestors, as he has to 
their estate. It deserves to be recorded, for the 
cariosity of the fact, and slioald be given to tftie 
pablic, as a warning to every honest member 
of society. 

The present Lord Imham, who is now in the 
decline of life, lately caltivated the acquaint, 
ance of a yoanger brother of a family, with 
which he had lived in some degree of intimacy, 
and friendship. The young man had long been 
the dope of a most anhappy attaclmient to a 
common prostitate. His fnends and relations 
foresaw me conseqaences of this connection, 
and did every thing that depended apou them 
to save him from rum. Bnt he had a friend in 
Lord Imham, whose advice rendered all their 
endeavours ineffectaal. This hoary letcher, 
not contented with the ei^oyment of his friend's 
mistress, was base enoagh to taice advantage of 
the passions and folly of the young man, and 
persuaded him to marry her. He descended 
even to perform the office of father to tlie pros- 
titute. He gave her to his friend, who was on 
the point oileavlng the kingdcmi, and the next 
night lay with her himself. 

Whether the depravity, of the human heart 
can produce any thing more base and detest- 
able than this tact, must be left undetermined, 
untU the son shall arrive at his father's age and 
«xpenence. 
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^ill not nix uy tMng ominous with my pray- 
ers : bat let Parlinnent look to it. A LMtxcU 
shall never saceeed to the Crowm of Engtand. 
If the hereditjury virtaes of the iunily dessrrt 
a kittgdoM, Seolland will be a proper retreat Ar 
them. 

The next is a most remarkable instance of the 
goodness of Providence. The just law of reu- 
liatinn has at last overUken the little eoa«eaip> 
tible tyrant of the North. To Uiis son-in-law ef 
yoar dearest friend, the Efurl of Bate, yoo meast 
to transfer the Dnke of Portland's property; 
and you hastened the grant with an expeditiOD 
nnknown to the Treasury, that he aught have it 
time enough to give a decisive torn to the elec- 
tion for the county. The immediate conseqneoee 
of this flagitiohs robbery was, that he lost the 
election which yon meant to insure him, and 
with snch signal circumstances of scorn, re- 
proach, and insult (to say nothing of the gene- 
ral exultation of all parties) as (excepting the 
King's brother-in-law. Colonel Inttreli, andcM 
Simon, hift father-in-law) hardly ever fell upon 
a gentleman in this country. In the event, he 
loses the very property of which he thought he 
had gotten possession, attd after an expence 
which would have paid the value of the land in 
question twenty times over. The forms of vil- 
lany, you see, are necessary to its success.— 
Hereafter you will act with greater circumspec- 
tion, and not drive so directly to your object.-^ 
To match a grace beyond the reach of ooauaon 
treachery, is an exception, not a rule. 

And now, my good Lord, does not your con* 
scious heart inform you, that the justice of re- 
tribution begins to operate, and that it may soon 
approach your person? Ho you think that Jb- 
nius has renounced the Middlesex electionf or 
that the King's timber shall be refused to the 
Royal Navy with impunity ? or that you shall 
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kear no nore of the sate of that patent tfo Mr. 
Hine, which you endeavoar to sereon, hf 8od« 
denly dropping yoar prosecution of Sama^ 
▼an^an, when tlie rule against him was made 
absolute 1 I believe, indeed, there n^ver was 
sach an instance in all the history (^ negative 
impodence. But it shall not save yoo. The 
very sunriiine you live in is a prelude to yoar 
ditsolntion. When yon are ripe, yon shall be 
ptncked. 

JUNIUS. 
P. S. I b^ yoa will convey to yonr Gracious 
Hadter my humble congratolations npon the 
•^orioTO snecess of peerages and peosions k> 
lavishly distritmted as the rewards of Irish vir- 
tue. 



LETTER LXVni. 



TO 

JLord Chief Justice Mansfield. 

January 21, 1772. 

I HAVE undertaken to prove, tfiat when, at 
the intercession) of three of your cduutrymen, 
yon bailed John Eyrx, you did that which by 
law you were not warranted to do; and that a 
felon, under the circumstances of being taken in 
the fact, with the stolen goods upon him, and 
making no defence, is not bailable toy the laws of 
England. Your learned advocates have inter- 
preted this charge in:o a denial, that the Court 
of King's Bench, or the Judges of that Court, 
during the vacation, have any greater authority 
to bail for criminal offences than a justice of 
peace. Witli the instance before ine, I am snp« 
posed to question your power of doing wrong. 
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and to deny the existence of a po« 
same moment that I arraign the ill^ 
of it. Bat the opinions of such me 
willnl in their malifnity, or sincere 
norance, are nnworthy of my no 
Lord Mansfield, diil not understand i 
I promise you, your cause requires a 
fence. I am now to make good i 
against yon. However dull my argt 
subject of it is interesting. I shall b< 
with the attention of the public, ai 
right to dtemand the attention of the 
Supported, as I am, by the whole 1 
criminal law of England, 1 have m 
establishing my charge. If, on yon 
shall have no plain substantial de 
should endeavour to shelter yourseli 
quirk and evasion of a practising Ian 
der Uie mere insulting asserti<Mi of pt 
out right, the reputation yon preteni 
for ever ; you stand degraded from 
and authority of your office, and are 
dtjurct Lord Chief Justice of Englau 
This letter, my Lord, is addrea 
much to yon, ax to the public. Leai 
are, and quick in apprehension, few 
are necessary to satisfy you, that yon 
that, which, by law, you werejiot w 
do. Your conscience already telU 
you have tinned against knowledge , 
whatever defence >ou make, coiitn 
own internal conviction. But othe 
willing enough to take the law i 
They rely upon your authority, be> 
are too indolent to search for inforu 
conceiving ihat theie is some my at 
laws of their country, which lawyej 
qualified to explain, they distrust 
ment, and voluntarily renounce tl 
thinking for themselves. With all tb 
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of history before them, from TreaiHan to Jtf» 
f tries t from Jtfftrin to Man^ldt they will not 
believe it possible, that^ learned judge Cfti| act 
in direct contradiction to those laws, which he 
is supposed to have made the study of his life, 
and which he has sworn to administer faithful 
ly. Superstition is certainly not the character- 
istic of this age ; yet some men are bigotted in 
politics, who are infidels in religion. I do not 
despair of making them ashamed of their credu- 
lity* 

The charge I brought against you is expressed 
in terms, guarded and well considered. They 
do not deny the strict power of the Judges of 
th^ Court of King's Bench to bail in cases not 
bailable by a justice of peace, nor replevisable 
by the common writ, or er q^cio, by tlie Sheriff. 
I well icnow the practice of the Court, and by 
-what legal rules it ought to be directed. But, 
far from meaning to soften or diminish the force 
of those terms I have made use of, I now go be- 
yond them, and affirm, 

I. That the superior power of bailing for fe- 
lony, claimed by the Court of King's Bench, is 
founded upon the opinion of lawyers, and the 
practice of the Court; that the assent of the le- 
gislature to this power is merely negative, and 
that it is not supported by any positive provision 
in any statute whatsoever. If it be, pnidnce the 
statute. 

II. Admitting that the Judges of the Court of 
King's Bench are vested with a discretionary 
power to examine and judge of circumstances 
and allegations which a justice of peace is not 
permitted to consider, I affirm that the judges, 
in the use and application of that discretionary 
power, are as strictly bound by the spirit, in- 
teut, and meaning, as the justice of peace is by 
the words of the legislature. Favourable cir- 
cumstances, alledged before the judge, may jus- 
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desire no better judge between as than JU>rd 

Coke. 

III. I affirm that* according to the obvious, 
indisputable meaning of the legislature, repeat- 
edly expressed, a person positively charged with 
JklomouHy tUaUng, and Uken in fiagranU de- 
licto, with the stolen goods upon him, is no€ 
hailable. The law considers him as differing in 
nothing from a convict, but in the form of con> 
viction ; and (whatever a corrupt judge may do) 
will accept of no security, but the confinement 
of his body within four walls. I know it has 
been aliedged, in your favour, thai you have 
often bailed for murders, rapes, and other ma- 
nifest crimes. Without questiuuing the fact, I 
shall not admit that yon are to be justified by 
your own example. If that were a protection 
to you, where is the crime, that, as a judge, 
you might not now securely commit ? But nei- 
ther shall I suffer myself to be drawn aside from 
my present argument, nor you to profit by. your 
own wrong. To prove the meaning and intent 
of the legislature, will require a minute and 
tedious deduction. To investigate a question of 
law, demands some labour and attention, though 
very little genius or sagacity. As a practical 
profession, the study of the law requires but 
a moderate portion of abilities. The learning 
of a pleader is unually upon a level with his in- 
tegrity. The indiscriminate defence of right 
and wrong contracii» the understanding, while it 
corrupu the heart. Subtilty is soon mistaken 
for wisdom, and impunity for virtue. If there 
be any inst >nces upon record, as some there are 
undoubtedly, of genius and morality united in a 
lawyer, they are distinguished by their singu- 
larily, and operate as exceptions. 

I must solicit the patience of my readers.— 
This is no light matter j nor is it any more sus- 
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mpiible of omamant, thaa the oondact of Lord 
Manstield i» capable of aggravation. 

As the law oi bail, in charges of feloay^ has 
been exaetly aiccrtained by acts of the legiaU. 
tare, It in at present of little cooaeqaence tu ea. 
qnire how it mood at eommon law before the 
statute of Westminster. And yet it is worth the 
reader^ attention to observe, how nearly, is 
the ideas of oar ancestors, the circumstance of 
being Uken with the manor approached to the 
conviction • of the felon. It ** fixed the anthori- 
" talive »tamp of verisimilitode upon the aeca. 
*' sation ; and, by the common law, when a thief 
" was taken «pt^* iht nutner, that is, with the 
«' things fttolen apon him in manu, he might, so 
" detected, fiagrmnlie delicto, be brought into 
" court, arraigned, and tried, withont intkct' 
** nunt; as, by the Danish law, he might be 
** taken and hanged on the spot, without aceor 
** sation or trial." It will soon appear that oar 
statute in law, in this behalf, though less sum. 
mary in point of proceeding, is directed by the 
same spirit. In one instance, the very form is 
adhered to. In offences relating to the forest, if 
a man was taken with vert, or venison t, it was 
declared to be equivalent to indictment. To 
enable thie reader to Judge for himself, 1 shall 
state, in due order, the several statutes relative 
to bail in criminal cases, or as mnch of them as 
may be material to the point in question, omit- 
ting superfluous words. If I misrepresent, or 
do not quote with fidelity, it will not be dtfficalt 
U» detect me. 

% The statute of Westminster the first, in 
1275, sets forth, that " Forasmuch as sheriffs 

* Blackstone, iv. 303. 

♦ 1 Ed. III. cap. 8.—and 7 Rich. 1 1, cap. 4. 

% " Videtur qu^ U statute dc mainprise n'est 
" que reherstU del cotnon lei/.** Bro. Mainp. 61. 
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** and oithett, who have Uken and kept iit pri- 
** son, perwMis detected of felony and iuconti- 
" iieot, have let out by replevin such as were 
" not repUviiablet becaase they woald gain of 
" the one party, and grieve the other; and for- 
« asmuch as, before this time, it was not deter. 
'* mined which persons were replevisable, and 
" which not ; it is provided, and by the King 
" commanded, that snch prisoners* &c. as be 
** taken tpith the maner, ftc. or for manifest of* 
** fences, shall be in rumise repleirisable by the 
<'. common writ, nor without writ." Lord Coke* 
in his exposition of the la5t part of tUi& quota* 
tion, accurately distinguishes between r^pUcf^t 
by the common writ, or ex officio, and bail by 
the King's Bench. The words of the statule 
certainly do not extend to the judges of that 
court. But, besides that, the reader will soon 
find reason to think that the legislature. In their 
intention, made no difference between bailable 
and re^pleoUabU, Lord Coke himself, if he be 
understood to mean nothing but an exposition of 
the statute of Westminster, and not to state the 
law generally, does not atdhere to his own dis* 
tinction. In expounding the other offences, 
which, by this statute, are declared not r^plevi- 
sable, he constantly uses the words not bailable, 
** That outlaws, for instance, are not bailable tU 



• « There arie three points to be considered in 
" the construction of all remedial statutes; 
" the old law, the mischief, and the remedy; 
" that is, how the common law stood at the 
<< making of the act; what the mischief was for 
** which the common law did not provide ; and 
<' what remedy the Parliament hatli provided to 
<< cure this mischief. It is the busuiess of the 
" judges so to construe the act, as to suppress 
" the mischief, and advance the remedy."-^ 
BUiQhBtone, i. 37* 
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" all i that persons who have ahjared the realm, 
" are attainted upon their own confession, and 
" therefore not haSUMc at all by lam : that prov- 
" ers are not bailMt : that notorioas felons are 
" not baUtMc" The reason why the saperior 
coarts were not named in the statute of West- 
minster, was plainly this, " because anciently 
" most of the business touching bailment of pri- 
" soners for felony or misdemeanors, was per- 
" formed by the sherifls, or special bailifb of 
" liberties, either by writ, or virtuieqfficii*'^ 
consequently the superior courts had little or no 
opportunity to commit those abases which tlie 
statute Imputes to the sheriffs. With submissioB 
to Dr. Blackstone, I thinli he has foDen into a 
contradiction, which, in terms at least, appears 
irreconcileaUe. After enumerating several of- 
fences jiot bailable, be asserts, without any 
condition or limitation whatsoever t, " All these 
" are clearly not adndssible to bail." Yet, in a 
few lines after, he says, " It is agretd that the 
" Court of King's ^nch may bail for any crime 
" whatsoever, according to the circunutanca qf 
** the case." To his first proposition he should 
have added, by Sheriff^ or Justices j otherwise 
the two propositions contradict each other: with 
this difference, however, that the first is abso- 
lute, the second limited by a consideration qf cir- 
cumstances. I say this, without the least intended 
disrespect to the learned author. His woric in 
of public utility, and should not hastily be con* 
demned. 

The statute of t7 Richard U. cap, 10, 1393, 
sets forth, that, '* Forasmuch as Uiieves notori* 
" ously defamed, and others taken with the ma- 
" 9ier, by their long abiding in prison, were de- 
" livered by charters and favourable inquests 



• 2 Hale, P. C. 1£8, 1S6. t Blackstone, iv. £g6. 
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" procured, to the great hinderance of the peo- 
" pie, two men of law shall be aligned, in every 
« commiasion of the peace, to proceed to the 
** delivenmce of such felons," Ac. It seems, by 
this act, that there was a constant straggle be* 
tween the legislature and the officers of justice. 
Not daring to admit fetons taken with the maner 
to bail or mainprize, they evaded the law, by 
keeping the party in prison a long time, and 
then delivering him without due trial. 

The statute of 1 Richard III. in 1483, sets 
forth, that, " Forasmuch as divers persons have 
*' been daily arrested and imprisoned for tutpi 
" eion of felony, sometime of malice, and some> 
'* time of a l^[ht stupicion, and so kept in prison 
*' without bail or mainprize; be it ordained, 
** that every justice of peace shall have autho- 
" rity, by hi9 discretion, to let such prisoners 
" and persons so arrested to bail or mainprize." 
By this act, it appears that there had been 
abuses is matter of imprisonment, and that the 
legislature meant to provide for the immediate 
enlargement of persons arrested on light nupi» 
cion of felony. 

The stotute of S Henry YII. in I486, declares, 
that, ander colour of the preceding act of 
Richard the Third, '* Persons, mch eu were not 
" mainpemubUt were oftentimes let to bail or 
*' mainprize by justices of the peace, whereby 
*' many murderers and felons escaped ; the 
*' King, Ac. hath ordained, that the justices of 
** the peace, or two of them at least (whereof 
" one to be of the quorum) have authority to let 
** any such prisoners or persons, mainpernable 
** by the law, to bail or mainprize." 

The sUtute of 1 and 8 of Philip and Mary, 
in 1A54, seto forth, that, " Notwithstanding 
'* the preceding statute of Henry the Seventh, 
" one justice of peace hath oftentimes, by 
" sinister labour and means, set at large 
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*' the greatehi and noiablest offenders, mch 
" as be not npUciaable hy the Ucvn of thu 
•* realm; and yet, the rather to hide their ai- 
" fectioM in that behalf, have aasigoed the 
<* caaw of their apprehensipn to be bat oaly 
« for tutpidon of felony, whereby the said 
" offenderB have escaped nnpanished, and do 
•* daily, to the high displeasore of Almighty God, 
" the great peril of the King aad Qaeen's trae 
*' sabjecU, and eneoaragement of aU thieves 
** and evil-doers ; for reformaticm whereof be it 
« enacted, that no jostices of peace shall let to 
" bail or mainprise any soch persons, which for 
** any offence by them coibmitted, be declared 
« not to be rrpleoued, or bdiled, or He forbidden 
<' to be rcpUvuai, or bailed, by the statate of 
*' Wettminster the ffrst ; and forthermore, that 
" any pertcMis arrested for manslaaghter or fe> 
" lony, being bailable by the Urn, shall not be let 
*' to bail ormaiopriae by any justices of peace, 
*' bnt in the form therein after prescribed."— la 
the two preceding statntes, the words bmiUMe, 
repleciseMe, and nuUnpemabU, are used synony* 
measly*, or promiscaously, to express the same 
single intention of the legislatare, vis. not to 
accept €f any security but the body qftht offender z 
and when the latter statute prescribes the fona 
in which persons arrested on suspicion of lielony 
(being bailable by the law) may be let to bail, it 
evidently supposes that there are some cases not 
bailabie by the law. It may be thought, per. 
haps, that I attribute to the legislatare aa ap- 
pearance of inaccuracy in the nse of terms 
merely to serve my present purpose. But, in 
truth, it would make more forcibly for my arga- 
ment, to presume, that the legislature were con- 
stantly aware of the strict legal distinction be- 
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twecn hail and repttoy* and that they always 
meant to adhere to it*. Tot if it be true that 
repievy is by the sheriffs, and bail by the higher 
eoarts at Westminster, (which I think no lawyer 
will deny) it follows, that wheu the legislature 
expressly say, that any particalar offence is by 
law n&e benlabte, the superior eoarts are com- 
prehended in the prohibition, and boarid by it. 
Otherwise, nnless there was a positive exception 
of the superior courts (which 1 affirm there 
never was in any statute relative to bail) the 
legislature would grossly contradict themselves^ 
and the manifest intention of the law be evaded. 
It is an established rule, that, when the law is 
, special, and reason of it general, it is to be ge- 
nertMy underetood ; and though, by custom, a 
latitude be allowed to the Ck)art of King's Bench 
(to consider circumstances inductive of a doubt, 
whether the prisoner be guilty or innocent) if 
this latitude be taken as an arbitrary power to 
bail, when no circumstances whatsoever are 
alledged in favour of the prisoner, it is a power 
without, right, and a daring violation of the 
whole English law of bail. 

The act of the 91st of Charles the Second' 
(commonly called the KcAtas Corpus Act) par 
ticularly declares, that it is not meant to extend 
to treason or felony, plainly and specially ex- 
pressed in the warrant of commitment. The 
prisoner is therefore left to seek his Habeas 
Corpus at common law: and so far was the 
legislature from supposing that persons (com- 
mitted for treason or felony, plainly and spe- 
cially expressed in the warrant of commitment) 



• Vide 2d Inst. 150, 1«6, " The word repie- 
" vimbU never signifies baUable. Bailable is, in 
*• a court of record, by the King's Justices; but 
** replevisaMe is by the Shcnff."'^Selden, Stale 
Trials, vii. 149. 
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coald be let to bail by a single judge, or by the 
'whole court, tlut this very act provides a re- 
medy for soch persons, in case they are not in- 
dieted in the coarse of the term or sessions sab- 
sequent to their commitment. The law neither 
suffets them to be enlarged before trial, nor to 
be imprisoned after the time in which they 
OQght regularly to be tried. In this case the 
law says, *' It shall and may be lawful to and 
« for the judges of the Court of King's Bench, 
'* and justices of oyer and terminer, or general 
" gaol delivery, and they are hereby required, 
** upon motion made to them in open court, the 
" Ia.Htday of the term, session, or gaol delivery, 
'* either by the prisoner, or any one in his be- 
" half, to set at liberty the prisoner upon bail, 
" unless it appear to the judges and justices, 
« upon oath made, that the witnes9e8 for the 
'* King could not be produced the same term, 
" sessions, or gaol delivery." Upon the whole 
of this article I observe, 1. That the provision 
made in the first part of it would be, in a great 
measure, useless and nugatory, if any single 
judge might have bailed the prisoner ex arbUrio 
during the vacation ; or if the court might have 
bailed liim immediately after the commence- 
ment of the term or sessions. 8. When the law 
says. It shall and may he latojkd to bail for 
felony under particular circumstances, we must 
presume, that, before the passing of that act, it 
was ncft lawful to bail under those circamstahces. 
The terms nsod by the legislature are enactingt 
not declaratory. 3. Notwithstanding the party 
may have been imprisoned during the greatest 
pan of the vacation, and during the whole 
session, the court are expressly forbidden to 
bail him, from that session to the next, if oath 
be made that the witnesses for the King could 
not be produced that same term or sessions. 
Having faithfully stated the several acts of 
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Parliament relative to bail in criminal case^, it 
may be osefal to the reader to take a short his- 
torical review of the law of bail, throngh its 
various gradations and improvements. 

By the ancient common law, before and since 
the conquest, all felonies were bailable, till 
murder was excepted by statute; so that.per>- 
sous might be admitted to bail, before convic- 
tion, almost in every case. The statute of West- 
minster says, that before that time, it had not 
been determined which offences were reple- 
visable, and which' were not, whether by the 
common writ de homiru repUgiando, or ex officio 
by the sheriff. It is very remarkable, that the 
abuses arising from this unlimited power of re> 
plevy, dreadful as they were, and destrnctive 
to the peace of society, were not corrected or 
taken notice of by Uie legislature, until the 
Commons of the kingdom had obtained a share 
in it by their representatives ; but the House of 
Commons had scarce begun to exist, when these 
formidable abuses were corrected by the statute 
of Westminster. It is highly probable, that the 
mischief had been severely felt by the people, 
idthoug^h no remedy had been provided for it by 
the Norman kings or barons. " The* iniquity 
*' of the times was so great, as it even forced tlie 
" subjects to forego that, which was in account 
" a great liberty, to stop the course of a growing 
** mischief." The preamble to the statutes made 
by the first Parliament of Edward the First, 
assigns the reason of calling it t, *' because the 
*' people had been otherwise intreated than they 
*< ought to be, the peace less kept, the laws le^s 
*' used, and offenders les$ punished than they 
** ought to be, by reason whereof the people 
" feared less to offend ;" and the first attempt 
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to reform the various abases, was by "lyntfiff 

ing the power of replevying felons. 

For above two centuries following, it decs 
not appear that any alteration was made in the 
law of bail, except that bdng taken witk vert or 
venison was declared to be equivalent to iadid. 
menu The legi«>lature adhered firmly to the 
spirit of the statute of Westminster. The sta- 
tute of the 27 of Edward the First directs the 
iustices of assize to encpiire and punish c^kos 
bailing sach as were not bailabU, As for the 
judges of the superior courts, it is probable thst 
in those days they thought themselves bound by 
the obvious intent and meaning of the legisl^ 
tare. They considered not so much to what 
particular persons the prohibition was address- 
ed, as what the thing was which the legislataie 
meant to prohibit ; well knowing that in law, 
quando aliquid prohxbetur, prohibetur et oamt, 
per quod devenitur ad Ultid, ** When any thing 
" is forbidden, all the means by which the same 
" thing may be compassed or done are equally 
" forbidden." 

By the statute of Richard the Third, the power 
of bailing was a little enlarged : every justice of 
peace was authorised to bail for felony; bat 
they were expressly confined to persons arrest- 
ed on light suspicion : and even this power, so 
limited, was found to produce such inconve- 
niences, that in three years after the legisla^ire 
found it necessary to repeal it. Instead of trust- 
ing any longer to a single justice of peace, the 
act of 3 Henry VII. repeals the preceding act, 
and directs, " That no prisoner (qf those who 
" are mainpernable by the lam) shall be let to 
" bail or mainprize by less than two justices, 
" whereof one to be of the quorum.** 

And so indispensably necessary was this pro- 
vision thought for the administration of justice, 
and for the security and peace of society, that 
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if, on the contrary, no cause of commitment be 
expresMd, and the prisoner be thereupon re* 
nanded, it may operate to perpetual imprison- 
uenL This contest with Charles the First pro- 
duced the act of the 16th of that King ; by, 
xrhich the Court of King's Bench are directed, 
within three daysafterihe return to the Hcieof 
Corpus, to examine and determine the legality 
of any commitment by the King or privy coon- 
cil, and to do what injtatice shmll appertain, in 
delivering, bailing, or remanding the prisoner. 
Kow, it seems, it is unnecessary for the judge 
to do what appertains to justice. The sane 
scandalous traffic, in which we have seen the 
privilege of Parliament exerted or relaxed, to 
gratify the present humour, or to serve the im- 
mediate purpow, of the Crown, is introduced 
into the administration of justice. The magis* 
trate, it seems, has now no rule to follow, but 
the dicutes of personal eimiity, national par- 
tiality, or perhaps the most prostituted corrup- 
tion. 

To complete this historical inquiry, it only re- 
mains to be observed, that the Habeas Corpus 
act of 31 of Charles the Second, so justly con* 
sidered as another Magna Charta of the king- 
dom, *' extends* ouly to the case of conunit- 
'* ments for such crimiual charge as can produce 
" no inconvenience to public justice by a tem- 
'* porary enlargement of the prisoner." So 
careful were the legislature, at the very moment 
when they were providing for the liberty of the 
subject, not to furnish any colour or pretence 
for violating or evading the established law of 
bail in the liigher criminal offences. But the 
exception, stated in the body of the act, puts 
the matter out of all doubt. After directing the 
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judges how they are to proceed to the discharge 
of the prisoner upon recognizance and surety, 
having regard to the qaality of the prisoner and 
nature of the offence, it is expressly added, 
*' unless it shfUl appear to the said Lord' Chan- 
'* cellor, Ac. thi^ the party so committed is de- 
'* tained for such matters or offences, for the 
*' which, by the lam, thepriioner i$ not baUabU,** 
When the laws, plain of themselves, are thus 
illustrated by facts, and their uniform meaning 
established by history, we do not want the au* 
thority of opinions, however respectable, to in. 
form our judgment, or to confirm our belief. 
But I am determined, that you shall have no 
escape. Authority of every sort shall be pro- 
duced against you, from Jacob to Lord Coke, 
from the dictionary to the classic. In vain shall 
you appeal from those upright judges whom 
you disdain to imitate, to Uiose whom you have 
made yonr example. With one voice they all 
condenm yon. 

" To be taken with the matter, is where a 
** thief, having stolen any thing, is taken with 
« the same about him, as it were in his hands, 
** which is called p^pranU delicto. Such a cri- 
** minal is not bailable by iawJ*-^acob, under the 
word Maner. 

** Those who are taken with the maner are 
** excluded by the statute of Westminster, from 
" the benefit of a replevin.''.«Haolcm«, P. C. ii. 
98. 

" Of such heinous offences, no one, who is 
** notoriously guilty, seems to be bailable by the 
" intent of this statute." -Dtteo, ii. 99. 

" The common practice and allowed general 
" rule is, that bail is only then proper, where it 
« stands ind^ff^rer^ whether the party mere 
** guilty or innocent.''<~IMeto, ditto, 

** There is no doubt but that the bailing of a 
*< person, who is not baitabU by lam, is punishable 
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•* either »t common law, as f| negligent escape, 
« or as an offaaee against the several statotes 
'< relative to htdl.**— Ditto, 89. 

M It cannot be doubted, but that neither the 
«' judges of this, nor of any other saperior conrt, 
•« of justice, are stricUy within the purview o( 
M that statute; yet they will alwaj^, intheirdi*- 
" cretion, pay a doe regard to it, and not admit 
** a person to bail who in expressly declared by it 
•* irreplevisable, wiikout tome particular eiram- 
•* 9ta$tce in his favour; and, therefore, it seems 
" difficult to find an instance where persons, at- 
*' tainted of felony, or notorionsty gnilty of trea- 
*« son, or manslaughter. Sec. by their own cmi- 
*' fesAiou, or otherwi$e, have been admitted to 
■* the benefit of bail, without some special mo- 
** tive totlte conrt to grant it,**-'DUto, 114. 

•• If it appears that any man hath injury or 
<* wrong by his imprisonment, we have power to 
<* deliver and discharge him ; if otherwise, Ae if 
** tobc remanded by us to prison again,**— £oni 
Ch. J. Hydtf State Trials, vii. 115. 

** The statute of Westminster was especially 
" for direction to the Sheriffs and others; but to 
** say courts of justice are excluded fiom this 
'• statute, 1 conceive it cannot be.»» Attorney 
General JTeaCh, Ditto, 132. 

" Ine court, upon view of the return,judgeth 
" of the suflicieiicy or insufficiency of it. If they 
" ttiink the prisoner in law to be bailable, he ii 
** coinuutted to the Marshal, and bailed; if not, 
«• he is remanded." Through the whole debate, 
the objection on the part of the prisoners was, 
that no cause of commitment was expressed in 
the warrant ; but it was uniformly admitted, by 
their counsel, that, if the cause of commitment 
had been expressed for treason or felony, the 
court would then have done right in remanding 
them. 
The AUorney General having urged, before a 
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*' The writ of Habetu Corpug if of « high m- 
** tare ; fur if penoos be wruoffnily commiUed, 
'< they are to be diaoharged open this writ n- 
** tamed; or, if bailable, they are to be bailed: 
"if not baUabU, they arc to be eommitted." 
IlaU, ii. P. C. 143. This doctrine of Lord Chief 
Justice Hale refers immediately to the saperior 
eoarts from whence the writ issues. « After tbe 
" retam is filed, the court is either to discliaixe, ' 
** or bail, or commit him, as the nature of the | 
*• cafle reqaires." HaU, ii. P. C. 146. ' 

•« If bail be granted oikermdte tkan the Utm cl 
*' Umftht the party that allowcth the same shall 
•( be fined, imprisoned, render danuiges, or ior- 
" fieit his place, as the case shall reqaiie.** &<• 
«tot, 6y m. Boom, 188. 

'* This induces an absolute necessity of ez« 
" pressing, upon every commitment, the reasoa 
** for which it is made ; that the coort» npon a 
*' Hmb€tu CorpuB, may examine into its validily, 
** and, according to the circumttancet qfthe coat, 
** may discharge, admit to bail, or remand the 
" prisoner." BlackUontt iii. 133. 

** Marriot was committed for forging indorse- 
*' ments upon bank-bills, and upon a HaheoM 
*' Corpus was bailed, because the crime was only 
" a great misdemeanor; for though the forging 
" the bills be felony, yet forging the indorse- 
" nient is not" Salkeid, i. IM. 

" Appell de Mahem, &c« ideo ne fuit lesse a 
" bailie, nient plas que in appell de robbery oo 
** murder ; quod nota, et que in robbery et mar- 
" dnr ie partie n'est baillable." Bro, iUain- 
** prize, 6t. 

** The intendment of the law in bails is, Qvod 
" aiat indifferenter, whether he be guilty or no; 
" but when he is convicted by verdict or con* 
" fession, then he must be deemed in law to be 
" guilty of the felony, and therefore not baiUAU 
" at all,** Coke, ii. Inst, iw. iv. 178. 
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defence, at the bar of the Uoase of Lonb, H 
worth your consideration. If, after all that has 
been said, it should still be maintainedi tlul 
the Court of King's Bench, in bailing feloQi,He 
exempted from all legal rules whataoeveri and 
that the judge has no direction to pursact bit 
liiA private a^ections, or more unqaestiooaUe 
will and pleasure, it will follow plainly, thit 
the distinction between bailable and not M* 
able, uniformly expressed by Uie legislatue, 
current through all our law books, and adnitlcd 
by all our great lawyers, without exception, h» 
in one sense, a nugatory, in another, a peni- 
cious, distinction. It is noyatory, as it sap* 
po&es a difference in the bailable quality of of- 
fences, when, in effect, the distinction refen 
only to the rank of the magistrate. It is per 
nicious, as it implies a rule of law, which yet 
the judge is not bound to pay the least regard 
to ; and impresses an idea upon the minds of 
the people, that the judge is wiser and giealcr 
than the law. 

It remains only to apply the law, thus stated, 
to the fact in question. By an authentic copy 
of the mittimus, it appears that John Eyre was 
committed for felony, plainly and specially ex- 
pressed in the warrant of commitment. lie was 
charged before Alderman Halifax, by the oath 
of Thomas Fielding, William Holder, William 
Payne, and William Nash, for feloniously 4eal- 
itig eleven quires of writing paper, value iiz 
shillings, the property of Tliomas Beach, kt* 
By the examinations upon oath of the four per. 
sons mentioned in tlie mittimus^ it was proved, 
that large quantities of paper had been missed; 
and that eleven quires (previously marked, 
from a suspicion that Eyre was the thief) were 
found upon him. Many other quires of paper, 
marked in the same manner, were found at his 
lodgings; and after he had been some time in 
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Woocl-street Compter, a key was found in his 
room there, which api>eared to be a key to the 
closet HtOaildball, from whence the paper was 
stolen. When asked what he had to say in his 
defence, his only answer was, I hope you witi 
bail fM, Mr. Holder, the clerk, replied. That 
ia im pot s Me, There never wmu an inntmnce of it, 
when the itMten goods were fbund upon the thitf. 
The Lord Mayor was then applied to, and re- 
fused to bail him. Of all these drcomstances, 
it was yoar duty to have informed yonrself 
minniely. The fact was remarkable ; and the 
Chief Magistrate of the City of London was 
known to have refused to bail Uie offender. To 
justify your compliance with the solicitati<Mis 
of your three countrymen, it should be proved 
that such allegations were ofifered to you in be- 
half of their associate, as honestly and boma 
Me reduced it to a matter of doubt and indif. 
ference whether the prisoner was innocent or 
guilty. Was any thing offered by the Scotch 
triumvirate that tended to invalidate the posi- 
tive charge made against him by four credible 
witncMes upon oath f Was it even insinuated to 
you, either by himself or his bail, that no felony 
WHS committed ; or, that he was not the felon ; 
that the stolen goods were not found upon him ; 
or that he was only the receiver, not knowiniy 
ttiem to be stolen i Or, in short, did they at- 
tempt to produce any evidence of his insanity T 
To all thene questions I answer for you, without 
the least fear of contradiction, i^bsitirely. No. 
From tite moment he was arrested he never 
entertained any hope of acquittal; tlierefore, 
thought of nothing but obtaining bail, that he 
might have time to seUle his affairs, convey his 
fortune into another country, and spi-nd the 
remainder of his life in comfort and affluence 
abroad. In this prudential scheme of future 
happiness, the Lord Chief Justice of England 
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avarice. Any other man, but this bosom fiiend 
of three Scotchmen, would gladly have sacri- 
ficed a few hundred poundsj rather than submit 
to the inftuny of pleading guilty in open court. 
It is possible indeed that he might have flattered 
himself, and not unreasonably , with the hopes 
of a pardon. That he would have been par- 
doned, seems more than probable, if I had not 
directed the public attention to the leading step 
you took in favour of him. In the present gentle 
reign, we well know what use has been made 
of the lenity of the Court, and of the mercy of 
the Crown. The Lord Chief Justice of England 
accepts of the hundredth part of the property 
of a felon, taken in the fact, as a recognizance 
for his appearance. Tour brother Smythe brow- 
beats a jnry, and forces them to alter their ver- 
dict, by which they had found aScotch serjeant 
guilty of murder ; and though the Kennedies 
were convicted of a most deliberate and atro- 
cious murder, they still had a claim to the 
Royal mercy. They were saved by the chastity 
of their connections. They had a sister, yet it 
was not her beauty, but the pliancy of her 
virtue that recommended her to the King. 

The lioly author of our religion was seen in 
the company of sinners ; but it was his gracious 
purpose to convert them from their sins. An- 
other man, who, in the ceremonies of our faith, 
might give lessons to the great enemy of it, 
upoh different principles, keeps much the same 
company. He advertises for patients, collects 
all the diseases of the heart, and turns a royal 
palace into an hospital for incurables. A man 
of honour has no ticket of admission at St. 
James's. They receive him like a virgin at the 
Magdaleues*; Oot thou, and do Ukemiae. 

Bf y charge against yon is now made good. I 
shall, however, be ready to answer or to sub- 
mit to fair ota(>ecti(Mxs. If, whenever this Biatter 
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«haU be B«idUed, yon suffer th« doors of the 
House of Lords to be sliut, I now proiest, that 
1 shall consider yoa as havinf made no re|dy* 
From that moment, in the opinion of the wovid* 
you will stand self-convicted. Whether your 
reply be qaibMiof and evasive, or liberal and 
in point, will be matter for the jadgmentof 
yo«r peers; bat if, when every possible idea of 
disrespect to that noble House (in whose hosoor 
and justice the nation implicitly coniMLes) is 
here most solemnly disclaimed, yon should €&• 
deavour to represent this charge as a contempt 
of their authority, and move their lordships to 
censure the publisher of this paper, I then af- 
firm, that you support injustice by violence, 
that you are guilty of a heinous aggravatron of 
^■our offence, and that you contribute your nb 
most influence to promote, on the part of the 
highest court of judicature, a positive denial of 
justice to the nation. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER LXIX. 



TO THE 

Kighi Hon, Lard Camden. 

MY LORD, 

1 TURN vrith pleasure from that barren waste 
in which no salutary plant takes root, no ver. 
dure quickens, to a character fertile, as I will* 
ingly believe, in every great and good qualifi- 
cation. I call upon you, jn the name of the 
English nation, to stand forth in defence of the 
laws of your country, and to exert, in the cause 
of truth and justice, those great abilities with 
which you were entrusted for the benefit of 
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canDot, without a formal aorrender of. all iwl 
r«pau^n, yield the post of hononr evM W 
Lord Chatham. Considering the 8itaation«i 
ahtlilies of Lord Mansfield, I do not senipleti 
aflbmii with the most solemn appeal to God fa 
my sincerity, that, in my judgment, he is the 
very worst and most dangeenma man in tie 
kingdom. Thns far I have done my doty a 
endeavouring to bring him to pnnishmeat. Btt 
mine is an inferior mininterial offiee in the tea- 
pie of justice: I have bound the victim, and 
dragged him to the altar. 

jTmiua. 



The Reverend Mr. John Home having, with 
his osaal veracity, and honest indintry, cires- 
lated a report that Janios, in a letter to the 
Sapporters of the Bill of Rights, had wanaly 
declared himself in favour of long parHamc^ 
and roUen boroaghs, it is thon^rht necessary to 
(hibmit to the public the following extract from 
his letter to John Wilkes, Esq. dated the 7lh of 
September, 1771 > and laid before the Society eo 
the 24lh of the same month. 

" With regard to the several articles, takea 
•* separately, I own I am concerned to see that 
" the great condition which ought to be the 
" Mine qua non of parliamentary qualification, 

which ought to be the basis (as it assoredly .fj 
•* will be the only support) of every barrier 
" raised in defence of the constitution, (I mean 
" a declaration upon oath to shorten the dura- 
*' tion of parliaments) is reduced to the foarth 
** rank in the esteem of the society ; and cren 
'< in that place, far from being insisted on with 
*' firmness and vehemence, seems to 'have been 
" particularly slighted in the expression. You 
"shall endeavour to restore annual parliaments. 
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*' Are these the terms which moii w1k>- are in 
" earnest make use of, when the $al»u rdpub* 
** Uca is at staket I expected other language 
" from Mr. Wilkes. Besides my olgeetion in 
" pokit of form, I dltappnrre highly of the 
" meiBing of the fourth aitiole as it stands. 
'* Wlienever the qoestion shall be serioasly agi. 
** tated, I will endeavour (and if I live, will 
" assuredly aUempt it) to convince the English 
" nation by arguments, to my understanding 
" unanswerable, thiU they ought to insist upon 
" a triennial, and banish the idea of an annual 

** parliament I am c«Hivinced,that 

" if shortening the duration of parliaments 
" (which, in effect, is keeping the repreeentai> 
'* tive under the rod of the cosstitaeBt) be not 
" made the basis of our new parliaoMntary ju- 
** risprndence, other checks or improvements 
" signify nothing. On the contrary, if this be 
** made the foundation, other measures may come 
** in aid, and, as auxiliaries, be of considerable 
** advantage. Lord Chatham's project, for in- 
" stance, of increa^ng the number of knights 

" of shires, appears to me admirable 

" Xi to cutting away the rotten, boroughs, I am 
" as much offended as any man at ftecing so 
** many of them under the direct influence of 
" the Crown, or at the disposal of private per- 
" sons. Tet, I own, I have both doubts and 
" apprehensions in regard to the. remedy yoa 
" propose. I shall be charged, perhaps, \i'ith 
** an unusual want of political intrepidity, when 
I honestly confess to you, that I am startled 
at the idea of so extensive an amputation. In 
*' the first place, I question the power, dejurc, 
" of the legislature to disfranchise a number uf 
" boroughs upon the general ground of impmv. 
" ing the constitution. There cannot be a doc* 
*' trine more fatal to the liberty and proi>erty 
" we are contending for, tlian that which con. 
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of a wyvreMiMid m MrMtWY 
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** gcnerol Tiev of improrcownt. I oomMot ft 
** OS cqonrmlentto robbing tbo portieoc on o trord 
« of their freebold, of their birthrigirt. I ny> 
« that oltboogfa this birthright may bo forfeited, 
*• or the ezerciae of it •aq>cndcd in poiticoUr 
" coses, it cannot be token away by a gcocral 
< law, far any real or pretended p n rp oo e of faO' 
** proring the oon rtitot ion fl o p ii osi n g the at 
** tempt ■Hule, lam persaaded yon camMtmBoi 
•• that either King, or Lords, shonid toke on ae- 
•* tive part in it. A bill which only tooches the 
•• I epumatotio nrf the people, amst oiiginau it 
« thoHonmof ComoMms. In the formation ood 
•■ mode of passing it, tlie exclosive right of the 
'* Coornnons mast be asserted as scn^oloasly ai 
" in the eoae of o UKmey bill. How, fllr, I 
** shoold be glad to know by what kind of res- 
'* sooiog it can be proved, that there is a power 
** Tested in the representative to destroy his im< 
" mediate coostitoent. From whence coold he 
" possibly derive it t Acoortier, I know, will 
** be ready to maintain the affirmative. Thedoc- 
** trine salts him exactly, becaase it gives an 
" nnlimitcd operation to the infloenee of the 
*' Crowu. But we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold 
•* a different language. It is no answer to aie to 
«< say. That the bill, when it passes the Hoose 
" of Commons, is the actof themiyority, and 
'* not the representatives of the particular bo- 
" roughs concerned. If the migority can dis* 
** franchise ten boroaghs, why not twenty, why 
'* not the whole kingdom t Why shoold oot 
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*' they make their own seats ia parliament for 
*' lifef When the septennial act passed, the le- 
** gislatore did what* i^pp«renUy and palpably* 
** th^ kad BO power to do: boft UMy did more 
<< than people in gsnenl wese aware of; they, 
" itt cffeet, diilhuichiaed the whole kingdam lor 
" fonr years. 

" For argument's s^ke, I will now suppose 
" that the expediency of the measure, and the 
" i>ower of parliament, are unquestionable. 
** Still you will find an insurmountable difficulty 
*' in the execution. When all your instruments 
'( of amputation are prepared, when the nnhap- 
" py patient lies bound at your feet, without the 
" possibility of resistance, by what infallible 
" rule will you direct the operation t When you 
** propose to cut away the rotten parts, can you 
** tell us what parts are perfectly sound T Are 
" 'there any certain Hq^U iq fact or theory, to 
** inform you at what point you must stop, at 
" what point the mortification endst To a man 
" so capable of observation and reflection as you 
" are, i^ is unnecessary to say all that might be 
" said upon the subject. Besides that I approve 
*' highly of Lord Chatham's idea qf utfuiing a 
" portion qfnew htaUh into the comtitution, to- 
" enable it to bear its ir^rmities (a brilliant ex- 
" pression, and full of intrinsic wisdom) other 
" reasons occur in persuading me to adopt it. 
** I have no objection," &c. 

The man who fairly and completely answers 
this argument, shall have my thanks and my ap- 
plause. My heart is already with him. I am 
ready to be converted. I admire his morality, 
and would gladly subscribe to the articles of his 
faith. Grateful, as I am, to the good Being 
whose bounty has imparted to mc this reasoning 
intellect, whatever it is, I hold myself proper- 
tionably indebted to him freni whose enUghten- 
ed iinderstanding another ray of knowledge com- 
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iiiunlealcs lo mine. Bat neither should I think 
the moni e»«itwi faculties of Uie humuB mind a 
l^ifl worthy of the Divinity, nor any aBsiatanff 
in the improvement of them a nubject of grati- 
tude to uiy fellow creature, if I were not satis- 
fied, that, really, to inform the understandingi 
rorrccts and enlarges the heart. 

JUNIUS. 
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W. Wilson, Printer, bu Joh n's^nai*. 
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